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ABSTRACT 

This progress report examines past growth trends a,nd 
identifies areas in which the New York State postsecondary systen has 
■ade strides in adjusting to recent changes in the educational needs 
of students?. Section 1» postsecondary education in New York State, 
exaaines the growth of the system; the changing tiaes; and statewide 
progress in the area of student access, academic programs, and 
faculty. Section 2, adjustaent to shifting enrollment levels, 
discusses the need for enrollment goals, full-time undergraduate 
enrollment projections, regents goals and amendments to the 1972 
statewide plan, and the state financial policy. Section 3 
investigates progress made by the postsecondary system toward the 
regents 1972 statewide plan goals. Eaphasis is placed on equalization 
of educational opportunity, a coaprehensive system of postsecondary 
education, excellence in the pursuit of knowledge, meeting the 
educational needs of society, and the responsiveness of the system to 
community needs. Section ft a summary of regents recommendations and 
regents position on institutional recommendations, presents new 
recommendations; continued recommendations from 1971, 1968, and 196ft; 
and action on institutional recoaaendations. Statistical data is 
provided. («J«) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The New York State system of postsecondary education is unique in the 
Nation. Under the aegis of the Board of Regents, the oldest educational 
governing body in the countxy, the system encompasses a vd.de variyty of 
institutions J- These institutions offer a diversity of programs and a 
level of quality unchallenged by any other system. The phenomenal growth 
of the postsecondary education system during the 1960»s occurred in response 
to an unprecedented student demand for entry into the system. This grovrth 
occurred largely in the public sector, where open access was made a part 
of State policy. The private sector, which provides the major graduate 
and professional education in the State, expanded only slightly over those 
years. The system, as a whole, has matured slowly through the years, 
subject to an evolutionary process, as is mankind. The Regents believe 
that the best of that system has survived and will continue to do sc in 
an increasingly competitive educational marketplace. 

Over the past three years, student demand for access to postsecondary 
education has stabilized. EnroUjnent projections, based on existing 
population data, show that by 1990 there is likely to be a marked decline 
in the numbers of our citizens seeking entry into the system. Just as the 
system changed in response to a demonstrated need in the 1960»s, so will 
it change in response to the emerging needs of the years to come. 

The system has already begun its metamorphosis. Institutions have 
identified new educational needs among a variety of new segnents of our 
population and fashioned academic programs to meet those needs. The 
quality of graduate edu-satior is being enhanced through the elimination 
of low quality, duplicative and/or low enrollment programs. Even though 
enrollments in postsecondary education are down nationwide, the New York 
system has remained as attractive to students as ever before. The 
percentage of our high school graduates who elect New York institutions 
has increased over the last three years. Perhaps most importantly, public 
confidence in the postsecondary system is strong; this is evidenced by 
the recent increase in Bundy Aid to the private sector and by the passage 
of the Tuition Assistance Program, which provides substantial aid to 
students attending approved institutions in the State, public or private. 

The Regents believe this to be a time of transition for the postsecondary 
system; this document, positioned in time between the Regents 1972 Statewide 
Plan which marks the end of the expansionary era of postsecondary education 
and the Regents 1976 Statewide Plan which will set enrollment expectations 
for 1990, is thus a progress report of a system in transition. 



^See appendix D for a listing of the wide variety of posts econdaiy 
institutions that ha\e taken part in the development of this report.. 



SiiCTION 1: I'DGTIJECOrJDARY £DUa\TION IN NErf YORK STATE: A '^im OF TRANSITION 



This progress report is issued by the Regents during a time of 
transition in the developtnont of the postsecondary educational system of 
the State, The expansionary period of the 1960«s has ended, and in-jti- 
tutions and State government have begun the difficult task of planning 
for the long-term educational and fiscal needs of t!-- future in a period 
of uncertain economic i political, and sociological conditions. Issues 
such as dvdndling enrollments and their impact on institutional survival; 
the adequacy of the present pattern of State and federal financing to 
institutions 3iid to students; the maintenance of high academic quality 
in times of competition for students and declining institutional revenues; 
and the relationship between shifting societal manpower requirements and 
the increasing pi'oduction of degrees by colleges and universities; all 
w.-jrrant considerable attention if the State is to continue its position 
of national educational leadership in terms of providing its citizenry 
with an effective and efficient system of post secondary opportunities. A 
new blueprint may need to be developed for postsecondary education. Though 
it may differ in its design as to the structure and nature of the statewide 
system, it must maintain the high quality and flexibility already achieved 
by the system, as well as a reasonable balance between tradition and 
innovation. 

The Regents intend to examine these and other issues in depth and 
present a major report on their conclusions and recommendations in their 
1976 Statewide Plan. This Progress Report will examine past growth trends 
and identify areas in which the State's postsecondary system has made rapid 
strides in adjusting to recent changes in the educational needs of students 
while striving to achieve the long-term goals and objectives enumerated in 
the 1972 Statewide Plan. This report will also identify those new issues, 
emerging since the 1972 Plan, which must be resolved so as to ensure 
continued progress towards achievement of the stated goals. 

A. Growth of the System 

The postsecondary educational system of New York State is an enterprise 
characterized by strength, diversity, quality, and viability. It has 
admirably met the domands for access placed upon it by the State's popula- 
tion. In the last ten years, the number of higher education institutions 
increased from 200 to 240; total enrollments increased 86 percent, from 
471,300 in I963 to 379,000 in 1973? and the amount of physical facilities 
space available at colleges and universities increased to over 107 mi3Jion 
net assignable jquare feet. 

In this period of expansion, the postsecondary system as a whole has 
made considerable progress in meeting the long-term goals developed by the 
Regents in their previous statewide plans. The institutions have for the 
most part achieved the goal of open access for the high school graduates of 
the State. Whereas in I963 approximately 54 percent of the State's 170,000 
Mgh school graduates went on to college, a decade later the colleges of 



the State vvcre able to attract 63.4 percent of 243,CX)0 high school graduates 
of 1973* The increased attraction of high school graduates to in-State 
institutions is even more noticeable in recent years as the percent of 
high school graduates going outside New York St'^te for college declined 
from 15 percent in I969 to 11.7 percent in 1973f while the percent remaining 
in New York for college increased from 48 percent in I969 to 51.7 percent 
in 1973. Additionally! open access has provided more postsecondary op- 
portunities for heretofore excluded minority populations. Between 1970 
and 1972| the number of individuals of ethnic minority groups enrolled as 
full-time undergraduate students increased from 41|800 to nearly 64f30O| 
a growth of 53.8 percent. During this period, ..ull-time minority undergraduate 
enrolljnents as a percentage of total full-time undergraduate enrollments 
increased from 9.5 percent to 13.6 percent. 

The level of public confidence in, and public support of, higher 
education has been maintained at the highest level. The total amount of 
State dollars appropriated for higher education currently exceeds $1.1 
billion, a ten-fold increase over the decade. State-supported programs 
of institutional aid to private as well as public institutions, and of 
student aid, have been developed and expanded to narrow the gap in tuition 
rates between public and private sectors of higher education and, thus, 
afford the student a greater freedom of choice. 

The institutions of the State have responded to the increased demand 
for access over the past 10 years by increasing the number of full-time 
freshmen accommodated from 73|200 in I963 to 141,100 in 1973i an increase 
of 93 percent. The resulting production of educated men and women has 
been correspondingly significant. In 1964i 75i300 earned degrees were 
conferred by the colleges and universities of New York State; by 1973i 
the number of earned degrees conferred had risen to 154i500, an increase of 
105 percent. Associate degrees earned increased from 10,800 to 37i400; 
bachelor's and first-professional degrees from 49|800 to 87,000; master's 
and doctoral degrees from 14|600 to 40,100. New York State's accomplish- 
ments in post-high school education have indeed been impressive. 

B. A Changing Time 

History demonstrates that the system has responded to the pressures 
placed upon it. These engendered phenomenal growth when such was the 
appropriate response to the needs of the population. However, future 
achievements will be measured by the system's steady ability to cope with 
new trc;nds emerging in the State. A more recent period of time, 1969-73i 
was characterized by a reductr.on in the rate of growth of the postsecondary 
system. While overall enrollments continued to grow, enrollments at 
private institutions declined. Many institutions experienced serious 
financial difficulties that threatened their very existence. Mergers, 
affiliations, progi*am consolidations, and development of tentative procedures 
for the orderly closure of institutions were, and still are, the order of 
the day. What caused this turnaround? Several major new trends have been 
identified as contributive to the sudden shift in the growth momentum, both 
current and projected, of postsecondary education in the State. They 
are: 



(1) KLomentaiy and secondary enrollments began leveling off and 
are projected to dramatically decline in the near future; 

(2) The college-going rate of the State's high school graduates 
leveled off for the first time in 15 years; 

(3) While value placed upon education by society is increasing, 
the value placed upon traditional collegiate education by 
recent high school seniors appears to be declining; 

(4) The pattern of postsecondary institutional attendance 
exhibited by students is changing as they "stop in" and 
"stop out" more frequently throughout their adult lifetimes, 
and attend an increasing variety of institutions, including 
business and vocational schools; and 

(5) live births declined by nearly 21 percent in New York 
State from 1970-72, a sharper decline than that 
exhibited by the Nation as a whole. 

These and other factors will have major implications for the future 
of postsecondary education in this State. Nor is New York State alone 
in this; major difficulties are currently being experienced by most 
states in the Nation, in such areas as shrinking enrollments, overbuilt 
educational systems, heavy debt service burdens, closing institutions, 
declining levels of public support, and partisan political control over 
educational decision-making and policy formulation. New York State is 
most fortunate in the diversity and strength inherent in its public and 
privat.e sector partnership in postsecondary education. The fortitude 
of the system has been dramatically demonstrated in the manner in which 
the educational enterprise has responded to the serious problems confronting 
it in recent years. While other states have experienced virtual educational 
standstills. New York has forged ahead with foresight and capability which 
have become hallmarks of educational achievement. With the policy direction 
provided by the Regents, and the continued support provided by the 
Executive and Legislative branches of government and the citizenry of the 
State, New York State's postsecondary system has responded to the recent 
transitions by: 

(1) Continuing to attract students; 

(2) Maintaining high academic quality; 

(3) Identifying and meeting new educational needs; 

(4) Recognizing and adjusting to changing enrollment patterns; 

(5) Accomplishing all these in a spirit of cooperative participation 
shared by all sectors concerned. 



Thu remainder of ohi£ section vdll undertake tc describe progress 
toward the acidovement of Regents objectives vdthin the follovdng functional 
areas of postsecondary planning: Student Accesst Academic Prograins, and 
Faculty, The areas of Enrollments f FacilitieSf and Finance vdll be discussed 
in Section II of this document, 

C, Statevdde Progress 

1, Student Access 

The first major goal enumerated in the Regents 1972 Statevdde Plan 
was "Equalization of Educational Opportunities," vdiich translates operationally 
into a statewide system of open access to postsecondary education. Within 
the constraints of current fiscal programs and student attitudes and 
attendance patterns, a statewide system of open access has been achieved. 
Both public university systems have a stated policy of admitting every 
qualified applicant to their university system. The private colleges have, 
with the assistance of increased State and federal institutional and student 
aid programs, increased their acceptance rate of applications to a rate 
that is comparable to the public sector. 

In the recent period of moderate growth in the number of high school 
graduates, institutions in New York State have, for the most part, increased 
their full-time undergraduate enrollment levels, thereby increasing 
student access. Between I969 and 1973i the number of high school graduates 
has increased by 19,800, while full-time freshman enrollments increased 
nearly 18,250, and full-time undergraduate enrollments increased by 
83,700 students. The fact that public and private institutions in the State 
continue to be attractive to the State's high school graduates is also 
evidenced by the decline in the out-of-state college attendance rate and 
the increase in the in-state college attendance rate within the last 
5-year period. 

Student access has also been improved in terms of minority access to 
postsecondary education. New York leads the Nation in providing post-high 
school opportunities for members of ethnic minorities. For examjie, in 
1970, the United States Bureau of the Census indicated that approximately 
14,1 percent of the normal college-going age population in New York State 
were of a minority group. The State's postsecondary institutions have 
demonstrated that they have met the needs of this segnent of the population. 
As a result of the response of the higher education community to Regents 
policy in this area (as stated in their position paper, Klncrity Access to 
and Participation in Postsecondary Education ) and the expanded development 
of such activities as the Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP), 
the collegiate institutions submitting 1974 progress reports indicated that 
16,5 percent of their fall 1973, full-time freshmen were minorities. Thus, 
within these institutions, minorities are participating in higher education 
in a proportion higher than they aro represented in the overall college- 
age population. This condition may be unduplicated in the entire country 
(the national norm for fall 1973 freshmen of comparable ethnic minority 
populations was 11,5 percent). The City University of New York has 
contributed to the goal of equal access in a major way? as a direct result of 
its open admissions policy, approximately Al,4 percent of the fall 1973 
freshmen were members of minority populations. 



Tlie pv'iTticipation rate of women in collegiate education has also 
increased in the State • Whereas in 1970t the ratio of males-to-f emales 
in the Staters full-time undergraduate population was 56:/<4, the ratio of 
males-to-females in the fall 1973 full-time freshman enrollments reported 
by inGtitutions Gubmituing progi^ess reports was 52tU&. This statistic 
represents Gignificant progress toward Regents policy as outlined in their 
poGition paperi Equal Opportunity for Women t and their recommended 1972 
Statewide Plan ratio of 50: 50^ 

State student aid grants have been increased through the itegents- 
supported Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) enacted by the 1974 Legislature. 
When combined with the expanding Federal Basic Opportunity Grant programi 
the Tuition Assistance Program will significantly increase the participation 
rate of low and low-middle income population groups • These groupSf previously 
restricted in their choice of institution or unable to attend any post secondary 
institution at all because of financial bairierSf now can qualify for combined 
State and Federal grants up to $2,500 which they can apply towards costs 
for postsecondary instruction in a wide range of institutions with approved 
programs of study* The present assistance program does, however, have a 
shortcoming* A number of students, including returned veterans* and a large 
number of General Equivalency iti.ploma holders who are in need of increased 
assistance, are now arbitrarily excluded from maxiinum benefits under the 
terms of the current TAP legislation* The Regents wiU propose to the 
State Legislature, as part of its 1975-76 legislation program, the elimination 
of reference to date of high school graduation for determination of TAP 
eligibility* 

The S ■ ate Education Department, as the administrative agency of the 
Regents, will, as part of its program priorities for Fiscal Year 1975-76, 
develop new educational approaches for segments of the population restricted 
in educational mobility, e.g., prisoners, military personnel, and the 
elderly. An example is the provision of educational opportunities for 
active duty servicemen and nonactive veterans • The Regents External Degree 
program has been especially appealing to military personnel on active duty 
at armed forces facilities around the world. In less than two years, the 
Regents have awarded nearly 800 or approximately two-thirds of the total 
in the Associate in Arts degree's to service personn^ Additionally, the 
State's Commissioner of Education has actively supported the Servicemen's 
Opportunity College, an innovative national approach which involves the 
commitment of colleges and universities to helping service pei'sonnel 
achieve collegiate education through special programs. These programs 
involve such innovations as deleting residency requirements, admitting 
active service personnel as regular students so that they may qualify for 
selected aid benefits, and offering courses to military personnel at times 
and plcicez conveni^^nt to them to courses for which they have the appropriate 
pre re rf^iiz it ie z . 

In New York State, there has also been a steady increase in the 
participation of veterans in a wide range of educational programs. Since 
1970, the number of secondary and postsecondaiy institutions in the State 
approved for the training of veterans has more than doubled, from over 
650 to nearly 1,500, these institutions now offer a total of 15,0C0 programs. 
As a result of this increased serv:!.ce to veterans. New York is now the 
leader in participation rates for \/'ietnam veterans among all of the larger 



xiortheastorn iitatoL;* More can be donCi hoivever, since less than half of 
the Staters Vietnan^-era veterans have availed themselves of their educational 
benefits. In this regard| New York Staters higher education system still 
la/^s behind many midwestern and vfestern states in its accessibility to 
veterans. 

The State's incarcerated population represent another segnent of society 
which is 5.n need of opportunities for self -betterment through postsecondary 
education. In response to this need, the State's Higher Education Opportunity 
Program has mounted three successful higher education programs for 
inmates. The Program has also assisted in coordinating programs for inmates 
with the State and City Universities of New York and the New York State 
Department of Corrections. The results of these endeavors are encouraging. 
The private colleges and universities in the State represent yet another 
educational resource which could be tapped to increase the range of programs 
available to inmates. In certain instances, where private colleges and 
institutions are in close proximity to penal institutions, their resources 
could be used to provide educational and rehabilitative services. The 
Regents believe that the State should provide financial incentives to 
these institutions to offset the cost of mounting such special programs. 

The Regents are firmly committed to the goal of equal opportunity for 
all citizens of New York State. They believe that in the past little 
focus has been placed on the needs of special populations. In order to 
extend access to postsecondary education to adults, senior citizens, inmates, 
veterans, and armed forces personnel stationed at military bases in the 
State, the Regents recommend that: 

(1) The provision in the Tuition Assistance Program which denies 
awards to any student who graduated from high school prior 
to January 1, 1974 be eliminated • 

(2) The provision in the Tuition Assistance Program which lijnits 
awards to full-time students be extended to include part-time 
attendance. 

(3) The Tuition Assistance Program be appropriately amended to 
enable all adults in comparable economic circumstances to 
qualify for student aid. 

(4) Institutions extend specialized counseling services to 
senior citizens, prisoners, veterans, and armed forces 
personnel wliich consider the unique needs of each group. 

(5) Cipecial opportunity prograins be established by collegiate 
institutions adjacent to correctional institutions to 
provide postsecondary education to inmates. 

(6) The State Education Department coordinate the counseling efforts 
developed to meet special needs of returning Vietnam veterans 
seeking postsecondary education opportunities in the State. 
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2. Academic Programs 



The maintenance of high quality in academic programs has been the 
overarching principle upon which Regents policy and State Education 
Department operations have been founded, A direct result of the application 
of this principle has been the favorable position of academic leadership 
which New York State has enjoyed relative to the rest of the Nation. 
In recent times, considerable pressures have been brought upon the 
educational establishment which threaten the continuation of high quality. 
Declining enrollments and the resulting increase in competition for students, 
ill-conceived program innovations meant more as marketing devices than 
responses to educational need, cutbacks in Federal financing of research 
endeavors, the new era of fiscal uncertainty, and isolated cases of 
academic decisiorrmaking as a part of collective bargaining negotiations 
could reduce, collectively, the quality of education provided to 
the students. The continued high academic quality prevalent in the State, 
in spite of these significant hazards, is a direct irwJication that the 
Regents and the postsecondary community of the State are committed to 
providing excellence at every level ai:d in every type of academic program. 

Since the issuance of the 1972 Statewide Flan, several advancements 
have been made by the Regent% and the postsecondary institutions of the State 
to improve the quality of existing academic offerxngs, to 
discourage registration of proposed programs which do not meet stringent 
quality and need tests, and to promote flexibility within program offerings 
by encouraging well-developed innovations. The following is a report on 
seme of these activities. 

a. Doctoral Education 

New York institutions have been acknowledged leaders in doctoral 
education for more than a century. In recent years, the scale and variety 
of doctoral offerings in the State has expanded dramatically. IXiring the 
decade of the 1960»s, there was a doubling of doctoral output in the State, 

1970, New York State accounted for 11 percent of the Nation's total 
production of doctoral degrees, compared to 8 percent of total collegiate 
enrollment. During this period, the number of institutions awarding the 
doctorate increased from 25 to the present total of 42. At the same time, 
however, both doctoral education and those institutions offering doctoral 
programs have experienced a number of serious difficulties which threaten 
both the future direction and growth of doctoral education and the viability 
of the institutions themselves. 

The jlegents discussed the serious problems confronting doctoral education 
in the State in their 1972 Statewide Plan. These problems included: the financial 
difficulties faced by institutions offering high-cost doctoral programs, 
especially in light of reduced Federal aid for doctoral education and research; 
the changing employment markets for holders of doctorates? the oversupply 
of doctorates in certain fields? and the need for a new policy to guide 
the development of doctoral education. Also specified were certain needs 
for the future of doctoral education, and in consideration of these needs 
the Regents established the Commission on Doctoral Education, The 
commission was charged with recommending guidelines for establishing policy 
for the development of doctoral education in the State. The commission's 
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findings vvru utiliaed by the Regents in the development of their position 
paper, Meeting the Needs of Doctoral Education. The paper enumerated three 
major Regents policies: 

(1) All doctoral programs ±n tiie State, in both public and private 
sectors, shall comprise an interrelated, statewide resource 
for doctoral education; 

(2) All doctoral programs shall meet, or show dear potential for 
meeting, standards of high quality and demonstrated need; 
and, 

(3) All qualified New York students shall have equal access to 
doctoral education at all institutions in the State, 

In their 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents made several recommendations, 
including one pertaining to the assessment of doctoral programs. All 
doctorate-granting institutions were asked to include in their 1974 progress 
reports their plsuis for periodic self -evaluation of their doctoral programs. 
It was suggested that these plans provide for the review of individual 
programs every 5 years, the use of external consultants, the delineation 
of the criteria and procedures to be followed, and a schedule for their 
implementation within specified guidelines. The Regents are pleased to note 
from progress reports submitted that evaluation procedures have been developed 
by all major universities and have been implemented at a satisfactory rate. 
More needs to be done, however. In their position paper, the Regents 
requested all institutions to evaluate the following significant developments 
and respond with plans of action in their 1976 master plans: 

(1) The promise of significantly decreased future employment 
opportunities in certain fields of doctoral study, most 
notably in the academic market; 

(2) The shift :Ln the nature of the work activity required of 
people with doctorates for present and future employment; 
and, 

(3) The need to relate the education and training of students 
and the focus of research programs more directly both to 
develop methods for dealing with societal problems and to 
address specific problems. 

The Regents look forward to reviewing these reports, and they will provide 
guidelines to the institutions for these plans of action in the Regents 
bulletin for the 1976 Statewide RLan, to be issued in April 1975. 

In response to the above significant developments, the State Education 
Department has applied for and received a grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education. It will be used to investigate the 
kinds of job skills which employers outside of the academic sector would 
like to see as components of doctoral programs. Though the logistical 
specifics are still under development, the field of history has been chosen 
as the first area to be examined. The Regents look forward to reviewing 
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the rciiultu of thir. project as their implementation should go far toward 
evaluating and improving the employability of doctoral graduates. 

Another recommendation emanating from the Regents position paper called 
on the Commissioner of Education to conduct a systematic evaluation and 
rating of each major subject area for all doctoral programs in the State. 
The purposes are to maintain programs that meet standards of high quality 
and clear need, and to improve or phase out those programs that do not meet 
high standards. The fields of history and chemistry were selected for 
pilot studies to test and evaluate the assessment criteria and procedures 
suggested in the Regents position paper. The results of these studies 
have been encouraging in their validation of the assessment criteria, and 
also in their identification of both high quality and inadequate p:*ograms. 
These assessments will implement the Regents objective of concentrating 
resources in superior programs. The assessment of programs in history 
and chemistry is nearly complete and the assessment of doctoral programs in 
English, physics and astronony is now underway. All Ph,D, programs in 
the State are scheduled to be reviewed and assessed by 1980, 

The Regents ultimate objective for doctoral education in the State is to 
coordinate program development among institutions with existing programs 
and planned programs so as to ensure the highest quality at a feasible 
cost. To accomplish this objective, the Regents call upon the universities 
of the State to assist them in addressing the difficult issues associated 
with the long-term development of doctoral education. 

With regard to doctoral programs, the Regents therefore recommend 

that: 

(7) All institutions offering doctoral programs in the State 
pa"epare plans of action, to be based on the guidelines which 
will be provided by the Regents in their bulletin for the 
1976 Statewide Plan, 

b, lister's Education 

In the 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents expressed concern over the 
proliferation of master's degree programs in the State and the general 
lack of program consistency and quality. Concurrently, the State Education 
Department conducted an investigation of the master's program across the 
State, As a result of the State Education Department's report. Master' s 
Degrees in the State of New York. 1969-70 . and Regents 1972 Statewide Plan 
recommendations concerning master's education in the State, a number of 
significant developments have transpired in this area. 

In response to the Ref^ents 1974 Progress Report Bulletin , collegiate 
institutions offering master's programs described evaluation systems which 
they have developed to assess the success and viability of their programs. 
The results are encouraging. Institutions are giving more careful attention 
to plans for adding new programs, as well as intensely reviewing existing 
programs. Factors such as program objectives, criteria to determine program 
quality, needs assessment, and resource commitments are being closely examined. 
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There ic some evidence that programs which do not meet definite needs are 
being pliased out by institutions for both academic and fiscal reasons. The 
Regents encourage institutions to continue these laudable efforts. 

In 1973-74i the Department's Division of Academic Program Review and 
the Division of Teacher Education and Certification jointly examined master's 
programs in nine of the institutions which had been reviewed as part of the 
published master's study. The purpose of these examinations was to assess 
the quality of programs, to note changes between 1969 and 1974, and to 
make recommendations for the maintenance and improvement of program quality. 
This follow-up study entailed the review of 23I programs. Sixty percent 
of the programs were in the field of education, 30 percent were in liberal 
arts, and 10 percent were in business and other professional fields. The 
institutions reviewed accounted for 10 percent of the master's degrees 
awarded in the State in 1^72-73. 

A comparison of master's programs examined in 1973 vdth those examined 
in 1969 indicates encouraging results. Some of the institutions reviewed in 
1969 have clearly made qualitative improvements. For example, there has 
been major upgrading of faculty qualifications in programs that were 
seriously deficient in 1969, and also a more rigorous definition of graduate 
faculty status has evolved in most schools which were visited this year. 
Mixing of graduate and undergraduate class enrollments has been brought 
under control. Adjustments in advisement procedures in some programs have 
improved the accuracy and consistency of information given and have also 
improved student access to advisors. Some institutions have raised formal 
admissions standards for master's students. Guidance provided by the 
State Education Department has resulted in closer scrutiny within most 
institutions of new program proposals and of existing programs with low 
enrollments. The role of faculty groups and administrators charged with 
responsibility for reviewing the quality of academic programs has also 
expanded. 

Despite significant progress in developing the quality of academic 
programs in speci. .c institutions, some problems remain which require 
continuing, intoncive attention by institutions. Aggregated data on a 
number of factors such as admissions, grading practices, advisement, 
thesis and comprehensive examination quality, level of instruction, and 
faculty qualifications, indicate a pattern of gradual change, despite 
the significant improvements in specific institutions and programs. 

To expedite the implementation of the Regents Statewide Plan 
recommendations, the State Education Department will continue to review 
master's programs in institutions on a selective basis j will assist in the 
development of comprehensive systems of continuous self-assessment of 
master's programs to be administered by the institutions; and will continue 
to recommend ways for institutions to strengthen the viability of their 
master's programs. 

In its review, the Department will continue to place particular 
emphasis on factors of student demand and prospective societal need, 
particularly within the context of existing regional resources. 



c. Health Education 



[ - - - This unit will describe the findings of the Regents Task 
Force To Study the Supply and Distribution of Physicians which is due 
September 1974. J 

d« Improving the Preparation Teachers 

In their 1972 Statewide Han, the Regents sought to encourage and 
accelerate changes already underway in the preparation of teachers* 
Ihese changes were affecting two fronts: first, collegiate programs of 
preparation were moving away fz^om being merely **course-basedt ** that is, 
based on a sequence of college courses which all teachers completed* 
Collegiate programs were now beijig described in terms of the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes expected of a graduate preparing for teaching, 
that is, preparatory programs were becoming **competence<-based**' The 
specific knowledge, skills, and attitudes differed among the various 
institutions preparing teachers* On the second, though closely related 
ft>ont, the preparation of teachers was becoming more collaborative* 
School administrators and teachers had always been involved in the 
college preparation of teachers, e*g*, serving as student teaching super- 
visors or on advisory panels* But now there was an increase in the 
intensity and quality of collaboration between schools— administrators 
as well as classroom teachers— ^and college faculty engaged in teacher 
preparation* 

Uhile the acceleration of changes highlighted in the 1972 Statewide 
Plan was essentially evolutionaiy, the plan helped to provide cohesion 
under the name of Competence-Based Teacher Education* Ihe Plan des- 
cribed the Regents expectation, and it established a timetable to 
encourage continued movement toward the goal of establishing a **system 
of certification by which the State can assure the public that profes- 
sional personnel in the schools possess and maintain demonstrated 
competence to enable children to learn*" Such a specific goal may have 
appeared obvious to many, but it represented an aim that was more ambi- 
tious and specific than had been the case* ttlth regard to the past, it 
could have been said that the goal was to assure the public that teachers 
recommended for certification had completed an approved sequence of 
courses and related experiences in college designed to prepare them for 
classroom service* The new goal aimed a step higher? it sought to estal>- 
lish a commitment to preparing teachers with the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes to perform successfully in the classroom at tasks believed 
necessary by the schools themselves* 

To some, the Regents 1972 Flan set a goal far ahead of the state of 
the art in teacher preparation, that is, some read it as demanding 
assurances that the teaching strategies which prospective teachers were 
taught would only be those that were known to result in student learning* 
Desirable as such a goal might be, the Regents recognize it as beyond 
attainment at present. The collaboration of the schools, colleges, and 
professional staffs, however, offered the best hope of interweaving 
educational theory with classroom practice for the purpose of improving 
teacher preparation* 
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Ihe 1972 Plan recognized the significant changes being made in 
teacher preparation in key programs around the State; it gave impetus 
to further development by askir^ all higher education institutions pre- 
parijng teachers to rethink and reconstitute their programs to meet a 
definition of Competence-Based Teacher Education, lhat definition asked 
preparatory programs for the following: 

1* An analysis and statement of the roles and responsibilities 
of the professional positions for which persons are being 
prepared; 

2. A readily available statement of the knowledge, skills, ' 
and attitudes expected of program graduates, stated as 
explicitly and objectively as possible; 

3* A statement of what constitutes acceptable evidence of 
the attainment of the expected knowledge, skills, and 
attitMes, as well as the standards and conditions by 
which the evidence is gathered; 

4* An instructional program that aims to produce the 
expected knowledge, skills, and attitudes; 

5* A means by which the program is evaluated and modified 
in light of the evaluation. 

To help implement the Regents goal, a number of observational examples 
of collaborative programs were authorized. Called Trial Projects, these 
examples were funded with small sums of Federal, then State, money. Col- 
leges, schools, and professional staff in these examples carved out 
teaching areas (e.g., elementary school teaching, industrial arts, teaching 
the handicapped) and organizational groupings (single districts with one 
college, multi-districts working with several colleges) and sought to 
conceptualize and then implement, with Department approval, examples of 
what the Plan called competence-based teacher education. All parties in 
the Trial Projects had experience in teacher preparation, but they sought 
to intensify the collaborative element and to be more analytical and 
explicit about the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which teachers-inr- 
preparation were developing. Staff of the Department monitored these 
Trial ftrojects closely and sought informally to make their activities 
widely known to the teacher education community so that parallel develop- 
mental work in existing programs might benefit by these examples. Some 
Trial ft?ojects are evolving into programs of preparation approved by the 
Department as eligible to recommend candidates for teacher certification. 
One or two Projects failed to develop a successful consensus among the 
partners and were discontinued. Other Rfojects are developing programs 
that will ultijnately become "approved" in accordance with Section 80.2 of 
the Commissioner's Regulations. ("A teaching certificate may be issued 
to a candidate who has completed preparation at an institution or insti- 
tutions having a program for the preparation of teachers or other school 
personnel registered and/or approved by the State Education Department 
providing the candidate is recommended for that certificate by the insti- 
tution or institutions where the program was completed. Rrograms for 



i-jhich registration is sought will be evaluated according to standards 
and procedures determined by the Commissioner. '*) 

The Trial Pi-ojects were developmental examples of Competence-Based 
Teacher Education for the purposes of observation. It is expected that 
most vdJll evolve into approved programs of preparation; others may be 
discontinued if successfiil collaboration cannot be achieved, or if the 
plajined program of preparation cannot be implemented. 

Since the 1972 Statewide Plan, many programs of teacher preparation 
have moved well along in realigning themselves on the two main axes 
identified as New York's approach to Competence-Based Teacher Education. 
First, they have analyzed the needs of the teacher in today's schools; 
established with explicitness the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to 
meet these needs; designed activities to build such competencies; set in 
place mechanisms to monitor the extent to which their training had the 
desired result. Second, they have developed stronger symbiotic relatioi>» 
ships with the schools. Hie Regents note with pleasxire the result of a 
1973 survey of New York higher education institutions that shows progress 
toward competence-based teacher education at an overwhelming majority 
of institutions— institutions that prepare more than 90 percent of the 
teachers enrolled in teacher education in New York State, 

The timetable originally established for the implementation of 
Competence-Based Teacher Education highlighted the urgency felt for 
improvement in teacher education, but it did not, of course, presume 
that by the dates given (e,g,, Febniary 1975 for programs preparing 
elementary teachers) collaborative programs would be fully operational 
in keeping with the rhetoric of the Plan, The Regents recognize that 
the statewide change to which their Plan gave impetus is an evolutionary 
development of major proportions that must be accompanied by institutional 
adaptation, that must grow as research conclusions warrant, that can 
succeed only as supporting resources can be found or diverted. 

Although the principal thrust of the 1972 Statewide Plan dealt with 
the programs to prepare teachers and how they would be assessed, there 
were several other areas identified on which comment is appropriate at 
this midpoint in the quadrenniums 

1, As competence-based programs of teacher preparation are 
approved, it should no longer be possible for individuals 
to apply to the Department for certification on the basis 
of course completion, i,e,, by means of a transcript 
review in the Department offices. 

At the present time, persons may be certified in one of 
three ways: 

a, by completing an approved program which culminates 
in the higher education institution's recommenda- 
tion for certification and the issuance of a 
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certificaie; this pattern wili continue and 
will predominate under Competence-Based Teacher 
Education; 

b. by meeting the stipulations of the Interstate 
Certification Compact, which guarantees a pro- 
visional certificate to graduates of approved 
programs in other states or to those having 
appropriate experience in states that have 
implemented an Interstate Certification con- 
tract with New York} this method will continue 
to be appropriate. The Compact provides for 
regular review of the conditions of agreement 
and for an assessment of programs iri the states 
with which New York agrees to provide mutual 
recognition; 

c. by submitting an application and transcripts 
for review by Department staff. Ihis tradi- 
tional approach of transcript review to deter^ 
mine if ceirbain courses have been completed Is ii>-> 
consistent with the move to base a certificate on 
competence attested to by a partnership of school 
and college personnel. Persons who have not 
completed an approved program (a. above), or who 
are not eligible under nn interstate arrangement 
(b. above), will be rei'erred to an approved 
program for evail.uating purposes. Plans are 
under development so that, for a fee, an assess- 
ment can be made and a recommendation made as to 
adequacy of a candidate for certification. 

There should be adHitioxial pathways by which persons 
might satisfy the requirement for permanent certificar- 
tion. At present a master's degree or 30 hours of 
graduate study constitute the only route by which the 
holder of a provisional certificate can achieve a 
permanent certificate. 

Ihis issue is a particularly delicate one, because the 
attainment of permanent certification by any means other 
than graduate study appears to demean the importance of 
such study. The tradition of a graduate degree is among 
the hallmarks of professionalism. Ihe Regents are aware, 
however, that additional evidences of professional growth 
and improvement may be comparably valid for the teacher, 
yet not directly creditable toward a graduate degree. 

Continued study should be given to additional means for 
achieving permanent certification. Relatedly or sep- 
arately, serious exploration should be given to estab- 
lishing an internship requirement for full certification 
in the teaching profession. 



3. The 1972 Statewide Plan urged that opportunities be 
made available for school staff to avail themselves 
of continuing learning and professional development. 
A model of such an opportunity was describedi the 
Career Development Center. TMs model had the 
following characteristics: 

a. it served a specific geographic area; 

b. its activities were cooperatively planned 
by school and college personnel} 

c« it had the ability to marshal public and 
other resources for continued education of 
school professionals; 

d. it was directly responsive to the needs of 
the school staff s« 

Although State funding for such a goal has not emergedt 
the need and appropriateness of the recommendation con- 
tinue. !Ihe Department will explore alternative ways by 
which local and/or regional staff development activities 
may be funded. 

School districts t alone and w.vch others t are urged to 
establish a staff development plan and a program to 
ensure that all staff have adequate opportunities to 
engage in in-service education to enhance their 
knowledge and skills in enabling children to learn. 

4. The 1972 Plan stated that there should be established 

a system for the periodic assessment of individuals and 
a consequent termination of the "permanent" certificate. 
A certification renewal requirement was envisioned. 
The concept behind this action proposed in 1972 was the 
need for assuring the continue i competence of all pro- 
fessionals. As relicensing becomes a generally accept- 
able pattern among other licensed professions, its 
application to the teaching profession will be explored. 
The implementation of the goal has been achieved in one 
profession and is under exploration in a number of other 
professions at this time. 



As progress has been made in achieving the goals described for 
teacher education in the 1972 Plan, the critical issues have also become 
clearer. Two subjects in particular warrant notation at this timet 

1. Collaboration ; The insistence on collaboration must not 
permit any one of the parties to dominate the preparation 
of teachers. The Trial Projects illustrate that collabor- 
ative development of both program philosophy and 



implementation is worthwhile because it results in 
a program of preparation that interweaves philosophy i 
research I and practice* 

Neither does collaboration require unanimous agree- 
ment by all parties. Where differences exist i they 
should be fully explored} identifiedi and resolution 
sought* The Department sees cooperation among the 
ma^or parties at interest in teacher education as a 
key factor in establishing programs thdu achieve the 
goal of preparing professional personnel who •'possess 
and maintain demonstrated competence to enable children 
to leam"{ the staff will, therefore, continue to 
monitor closely the role and experience of all parties 
—schools, professional staff, and colleges— as pro- 
grams are proposed and developed* 

2* Resources ; The very requirement of collaboration by 
professional staffs in the schools implies the need 
for additional resources* If the most successful 
teachers daily assigned to classrooms of students 
are to spend significant time in planning and imple- 
menting programs to prepare new teachers, ways must 
be found to release them from their primary assignment* 
College programs that have faculty assignments for teaching 
the operational aspects of teacher preparation may now 
find that such activities are more effectively handled 
by classroom teachers not on their payroll* Establishing 
new patterns to use existing resources becomes- even more 
important than seeking new funds to implement the goal 
sought by the 1972 Statewide Plan* Good indicators 
for identifying all the cost factors in schools and 
colleges are not yet available, although the Department 
is participatijig in several projects to develop appro- 
priate data on resource needs. 

To summarize, the Regents take note of the progress already made since 
the 1972 Plan in the collaborative development of progi'aras to train teachers 
which integrate theoretical understanding and clinical experience in a system 
of mutual correction and enforcement. The Regents expect that emphasis 
will continue on the development and refinement of programs which analyze 
the needs of the school professional, design programs specifically addressed 
to preparing professionals to fill those needs, and monitor the success of 
graduates in demonstrating the knowledge, skills, and attitudes established 
for the program. Such a competence-based system permits a wide variety of 
program design; it does not prescribe a set of courses or learning activities. 

The Regents are keenly aware of the need to accommodate the 
"unaffiliated" student, the student who has attended a number of colleges 



and submits his transcripts to the Department for review, Ohey urge 
the continued development of means for using approved programs to make 
qualitative assessment of such candidates so that good candidates for 
teaching are assured of a pathway by which they may achieve certification. 

The Regents recognize that the evolutionary changes in teacher 
preparation on a statewide basis are complex and problematical. They 
are confident that their goal remains worthy of the cooperative efforts 
of all those involved with schools, and that the steps initiated with 
the 1972 Plan will mature with the Uiiderstandirg brought to the problems 
by school, college, and Department personnel, 

e. Undergraduate Education 

(l) Program Innovation 

In tlieir 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents enumerated several areas 
within undergraduate education vrtiere there appeared to be a need for 
increased flexibility and innovation so as to meet emerging needs 
of students. Two major units described examples of options provided by 
institutions for both on- and off-campus learning. 

Within on-campus learning, it was noted that recent studies indicate 
considerable overlap of academic material studied in the last year of 
high school and the first year of college. Examples of various models 
to overcome the problem were presented and the Regents recommended that 
(l) Careful development of three-year baccalaureate programs be considered 
by institutions for qualified students in appropriate fields? and (2) that 
institutions be encouraged to develop early admissions programs which 
would give full college credit for accepted achievement. 

In response to the Regents 197it Progress Report Bulletin, several 
institutions have indicated significant progress toward achievement of 
these recommendations. Nearly one-hundred colleges and universities 
are participating in early admission programs which follow the revised 
guidelines developed by the State Education Department in 1973, Enroll- 
ments in these programs increased by more than ^-^ times between 1971 and 
1973 •> Several new time-shortened baccalairreate programs have also been 
developed at campus units within the State University and at a niamber of 
private colleges and universities. Enrollments in both early admissions 
and time-shortened degree programs between 1971 and 1973 increased 
225 percent, from over 1,210 to 3,940 students. 

Within the State University, the three-year baccalaureate program at 
the State University College at Geneseo is the largest, in the Nation, and its 
design might well prove to be a model for other institutions to consider. 
Programs such as "Project Advance" of Syracuse University and C,W« Post 
College's program at Charminade High School are designed to allow high 
school students to earn college credits at their own institutions. 
Instruction is offered by either the college's faculty or the high school 
teachers, after special training sessions. 
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Another example, The City University "CUNY-B.A," progran^ of f ers 
the possibility of earning a degree in less than four years by allowing 
up to 30 credit hourc to be earned through assessment of life exper*- 
ienue credits and independent study or work-study projects. 

Within the area of off -campus options and credit for nontraditional 
learning experiences, the Regents 1972 Statewide Plan called for insti- 
tutions to consider the development of independent study programs at the 
lower and upper division levels and to recognize previous knowledge 
acquired, regaixiless of whether the learning occurred on their individual 
campuses or not. To further support nontraditional education, the Regents 
recommended the establishment of a "credit bank" to evaluate any student's 
previous experience in terms of college credit and to maintain a permanent 
student record v^ich could be utilized as a transcript of that student's 
educational achievements. The Regents also urged the expansion of the 
College Prof icienqr Examination Program to undergird the Regents external 
degrees and to meet pressing needs for validation of college-level 
independent study. Vast strides have been made toward the accomplishment 
of all the above recommendations; some examples follow* 

The progress reports submitted by the three sectors of higher edu- 
cations-indicate that a substantial number of institutions are successfully 
extending independent study as an option to upper and lower division 
students* Enrollments in these options increased to over 12,000 students 
in 1973, a growth rate of 59 percent over the 1970 level. 

Additionally, several institutions have moved in the direction of 
modified external degree programs, but most arft in the testing stage and 
it will take "iime for formal designs to be structured, Einpire State 
College of the State University is an example of a functioning external 
degree program which provides an alternative to a formal campus structure. 
Several other institutions in the State, such as Bard and Skidmore 
Colleges, are cooperating with the University without Walls program of the 
Union of Experimenting Colleges, This program provides for individual 
construction of a student's program based upon the "learning contract" 
decided upon by the student and his faculty advisor. The modes of 
learning resources which the student can utilize include a wide variety 
of institutions, projects, and work/study arrangements. 

The Regents themselves have made significant progress in several important 
areas since 1972, They have been particularly active in the area of credit-by- 
examination, through the expansion of the College Proficiency Examinati-on 
Program, In the past two years, some 16,000 College ft'oficiency Examinations 
(CPE's) liave been administered, and over 40,000 course credits have been awarded 
at New York colleges and universities for successful performance upon these 
faculty-developed tests. Individuals prepare for them by independent study, 
correspondence courses, on-the-job training, or in other ways, 

CPE' s have been particularly useful in securing advanced placement 
and course credit in areas of societal concern. For example, thousands 
of experienced nurses who generally possess a practical or registered 
nurse license, but desire a college degree for job advancement, have 

^The State University of New York, The City University of New York, and 
the Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities representing member 
private colleges and universities in the State, 
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made une of CPE's in nursing. New examinations are now being developed 
in criminal justice to assist peace officers who seek credit at insti- 
tutions of higher learning for on-the-job training, and a test initiated 
in anatomy and physiology will help allied health workers to move ahead 
in college. New examinations in reading instr^uction will allow exper- 
ienced teachers to challenge the f^ntire reading content subject matter 
of the new reading teacher certification area* 

The Regents Eixtemal Degrees, a direct outgrovrth of the College 
Proficiency Examination Program and, indeed, of all the forces contrib- 
uting to the Regents concern for lifelong learning, are becoming well 
established and are providing the educational opportunity for which they 
were designed. Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Associate in Arts, 
Associate in Science, Associate in Applied Science in Nursing, and 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration Regents External Degrees 
are presently offered. Over 6,000 individuals, most of them employed 
full-time, from all walks of life, and with an average age of 38, are 
enrolled. Over 1,200 people have already received their degrees. Many 
nf them have used their degrees for job advancement, and almost half 
are continuing tneir education at traditional colleges and universities 
in New York and across the country. 

In 1973 f the Regents developed a network of volunteer advisors 
across the State to assist Regents External Degree and College Proficiency 
Examination Program candidates in understanding the Department's credit- 
by-examination activities. Over one hundred advisors now serve in this 
capacity, and several are drawn from BOCES, public libraries, and adult 
education programs. Most of them, however, work at traditional 
colleges, usually in the academic departments or divisions of continuing 
education. These advisors often suggest formal course work at their own 
institutions or at other colleges when an external degree or CPE candidate 
appears t-j need it. The network was explicitly designed for this purpose. 
Many people who first enroll in a Regents External Degree program will 
finish their academic program at a regular campus, perhaps having begun 
their educational career in the arny, or in a hospital diploma school. 
The Regents applaud such a development, because their credit-by- 
examination programs would have served as f» useful channel to those 
wishing to enter ot* reenter a college or university. 

The College Proficiency Examination/Regents External Degree advisory 
network will be expanded in the future to reach those in correctional 
facilities and on military bases in New York State. Inmates of correc- 
tional institutions already take proficiency examinations offered by 
the Regents, and several have received Associate in Arts external degrees. 
Courses and tests offered to service persomiel through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and the formal military seinrice schools 
meet Regents External Degree requirements and about 35 percent of those 
enrolled in the degree programs are military servicemen and women on 
activo duty. Colleges and universities in New York quite generally 
recognize USAFI gi'ades for credit and placement, and many have taken a 
fortnright and imaginative approach tu bringing educational opportunity 
to those incarcertated in the State's prisons, Postsecondary education 
in New York ha6 done much in these two important areas, but many more 
fruitful and cooperative initiatives could be instituted. 
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In the late spring of 1974i the Regents Credit Bank was established 
in order to serve individuals as well as institutions of higher learning 
and other agencies not only in New York State but across the Nation* 
Ihrough the Credit Bank, people may have all their postsecondary educa^ 
tional credentials evaluated according to the academic standards estab- 
lished by the Regents External Degree faculty and entered upon a single 
transcript of the University of the State of New York. Educational 
credentials can include collegiate transcripts, proficiency examinations 
results, military coursework or any other educational experience. The 
transcript will then be sent to any agency or institution as requested by 
the person. Colleges and universities in New York and other states, 
employers, and many others, will be able to rely upon the Regents Credit 
Bank to provide them with a valid record of educational experiences, in 
terms of college credits and course work, according to consistent, rigor- 
ous, and clearly stated standards of academic achievement* 

Late in 1973 i the Board of Regents embarked upon a significant new 
service. They began the evaluation of educational programs and courses 
conducted by noneducational institutions such as private industry, 
governmental .:gencies, labor unions, and professional asst ciations. The 
purpose of this new service is to establish credit recommendations where 
appropriate for these programs and courses. In this way colleges and 
universities which are interested in attracting a new clientele of adult 
learners will have reliable recommendations on vrtiich to base their credit 
awards to stxidents of all ages who study in nonaccredited but educationally 
significant programs. Approximately une hundred courses have been 
reviewed as of mid-1974. A publication will be issued shortly containing 
a description of the courses evaluated to date and the credit recommenda- 
tions established for these courses by the consultants* Institutions of 
higher education will consequently be in a position to grant credit for 
such course work to those who request it with the knowledge that the 
courses were carefully reviewed by qualified experts according to accepted 
academic standards. As this new service expands to evaluate more courses 
and colleges and universities u+.ilize the established credit recoramenda^ 
tions, they should attract more adult stxidents to their campuses as full- 
time or part-time students. 

(2) Maintaining Excellence 

The Regents, while urging the establishment of new modes of under- 
graduate education, reiterate their concern for the maintenance of 
academic excellence. As they stated ten years ago in New York State's 
first statewide plan for higher education: 

••New York State must not only provide enough places 
for students, it must also develop the high quality 
and variety of educational programs required to 
prepare citizens adequately for this revolutionary 
century and beyond. Excellence is necessary in 
every category of education....**^ 



The Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and Development of 
Higher Education , 1964* P. 9. 
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Ehough places for students are now available; the "expansion" term 
has been deleted from the title of the statewide plan. Now is the time 
for strengthening the present educational system through upgrading the 
quality of the postsecondaiy experience which a student receives. There 
are several ways in which they may be achieved, 

A realistic understanding of excellence requires concentrated action 
to insure that postsecondary educational programs which are designedt 
approved, funded, and of fered, approach, as closely as possible, real 
societal and economic needs, vrtiich have been identified by careful and 
sophisticated analysis. Past practices indicate that not infrequently 
course sequences and content, faculty selection, and equipnent and 
facilities acquisition by institutions have been based upon isolated 
and somewhat idealistic views of what is needed to satisfy the require- 
ments of a profession or an employer. 

The State Education Department issued, in June 1973 i a revised set 
of procedures for the submission of new academic program proposals; these 
were detailed in their scope and depth, and were designed to eliminate the 
shortcomings described above, Ihe procedures require institutions to 
submit appropriate documentation or expert testimony to give reasonable 
evidence that curriculum content, faculty qualificationS| and facilities 
and resource availability for the proposed program approach real market 
needs as nearly as possible within the confines of an educational 
environment. Information must be provided regarding the potential 
employers of persons trained in the proposed discipline who have requested 
establishment of the program and their specific employment needs, Addi-> 
tionally, the institution must provide a detailed survey of similar 
programs offered within the geographical area, and must show clear 
evidence of need based upon the results of the survey. The Department's 
implementation of these procedures has resulted in a quality evaluation 
of proposed programs vdiicb incorporates more than paper credentials and 
gives proper weight to the real world considerations of cost, duplication, 
and employment expectations. 

Two other areas v/hich directly affect educational excellence, 
especially at the undergraduate level, are faculty performance and student 
comiseling. Faculty constitute the very essence of educational excellence 
in an institution or program. No other single vfxiable has such importance, 
as faculty represent the meditim tlirough v*iich Imowledge is conveyed to the 
student. This occurs whether a faculty member is lecturing, discussing, 
or advising. To ensure that faculty qusility not be compromised, the 
Regents have \jrged that certain academic areas such as course content, 
class size, and tenure be determined outside the collective bargaining 
arena. They have also urged that the teaching function of facility 
be promoted to a proper position in the faculty selection and retention 
procedures utilized by higher education institutions, Ihe postsecondary 
institutions of the State have demonstrated genuine response to these 
concerns, as evidenced in their 1974 progress report statements. Addi- 
tionally, the State Education Department is actively promoting these 
concepts as part of its advisory and administrative conference activities. 



student counseling must be strengthened to achieve excellence 
in the pursuit of knowledge. The Regents in their 1972 Statewide Plan, 
iirged institutions to improve the level and scope of undergraduate 
student counseling. Many institutions have responded to these exhorta- 
tions, while others have stated fiscal stringencies as prohibitive tc 
further progress in this area. The Regents commend the progress made 
to date and urge that new modes of counseling be developed. Counseling 
should be expanded to include career guidance, academic advising, 
transfer planning, and personal-emotional guidance. Alternative struc- 
tures such as group counseling, peer counseling, faculty and staff 
advising, and informal sessions, are methods vAiich, if built into the 
mainstream of the institution's day-to-day operation, could create new 
opportunities for students at a feasible cost to the institution. 

(3) Conclusion 

Undergraduate education in New York State has entered a new era of 
innovation. Carefully planned and developed programs are resulting in 
a degree of flexibility which is not available anywhere else in the Nation. 
The Regents commend all institutions involved in the '*nontraditional 
movement," and suggest that those institutions which have yet to investi- 
gate the advantages inherent in successful program experimentation do so 
at this time. The projected decrease in traditional college-age popula- 
tion cohorts, the changing patterns of college attendance, and the 
shifting societal attitudes toward credentials and how they are obtained 
require a new and fresh look at undergraduate education. The Regents 
pledge their continued support to all viable program proposals related 
to this area. Concurrently, the Regents reiterate their support for 
increased academic excellence at the undergraduate level. They urge 
the continued strengthening of academic program proposals by institutions 
prior to submission for registration, the effective utilization of faculty, 
especially in the acknowledgement of teaching skills in decisions con- 
cerning recruitment and promotion, and the expansion of student counseling 
resources and modes. 



3. Faculty 



In their 1972 Statevrijde Flan, the Regents stated that "the strength 
of any higher education institution is a competent and dedicated faculty," 
This is still the case today. Tlie Regents recommended at that time that 
the collective bargaining negotiations, underway at many colleges and 
universities, should exclude certain areas which the Regents declared to 
be "outside the purview of negotiations," Briefly stated, these areas 
included: 

1« academic tenure 

2. curriculum development and revision 

3* the processes for faculty evaluation, promotion 
and retention 

4. student/faculty ratios and class size 

5« administrative and/or academic organizational 
structure. 

A comprehensive review and analysis of all contractual agreements 
currently in effect in New York State was carried out by the State Bdu- 
coition Department this past year. Indications are that while some 
institutions have entered into negotiation in areas the Regents have 
deemed inappropriate, it was either prior to the Regents 1972 statement 
or without knowledge of its existence. Ihe Regents are generally pleased 
that most collective bargaining agreements in New York State are in 
conformance with their 1972 position. The exception was found among a 
number of the community colleges where the collective bargaining agree- 
ments included items which impinged directly on the administration and/ or 
organizational structure, an area deemed highly inappropriate for nego- 
tiations by the Regents. Because the Regents believe this to be an area 
of prime importance, they will issue in the ixnmediate future a position 
paper v;hich will clearly enumerate and identify those areas which are to 
be considered nonnegotiable. A statewide conference will be held to make 
the Regents position known to all those who bear responsibility in this 
area, including institutions, bargaining units, etc. 

Meanwhile, the State Education Department, in its role as evaluator 
of program proposals received from institutions throughout the State, 
will monitor closely the impact on program quality vrtiich could accrue 
should institutions "bargain away" any of those prerogatives which have 
implications for program quality control. The Department is prepared to 
reject a program proposal which is submitted by an institution whose 
collective bs^rgaining agreement has weakened the ability of the institution 
to control the quality of the program being proposed. Institutions must 
thus be vigilant to limit the areas of discussion at the bargaining table 
to C'l-eas not restricted by the stated Regents position. 

The Izzue of tenure and its impact on the administration of an insti- 
tution, and its implications for program flexibility and/or innovation is 



of considerable concern t.o the Regents, Among the Regents recommen- 
dations made in 1972 was one which recommended that: 

"guidelines for tenure, including goals and current faculty 
tenin'e proportions by faculty rank, sex, and ethnic identity, 
and procedures for the dismissal of incompetent faculty be 
reported by all institutions in their 1974 progress reports," 

The overall proportion of tenured full-time faculty to total 
full-time faculty at the State University of New York increased from 
Z4.5 percent in 1970 to 52 percent in 1973, and that it is within the 
ratio of 60 percent tenured/40 untenured deemed reasonable by the 
Regents in 1972. Of the 74 State University units, 48 are within 
the 60/40 ratio, while 26 exceed the guidelines. Of these 26 units, 
20 are community colleges outside of New York City, one is a university 
center, two are university colleges, two are specialized colleges, and 
one is a statutory college. The Regents urge caution in the granting 
of tenure, especially in the case of the community colleges where 
program flexibility in response to the needs of the community is 
essential. 

Ihe City University of New York, overall, has a 38 percent tenure 
ratio, and none of its individual units exceeds the Regents ratio. This 
allows more administrative flexibility than is the case at the State 
University. 

The private sector, overall, reported an increase from 40 percent 
full-time tenured faculty in 1970 to 47 percent in 1973, which is still 
a lower overall ratio than the State University of New York. Nearly 
15 percent of all private institutions reporting exceed the Regents 
guidelines, and nearly all of those exceeding the guidelines are 4-year 
institutions. Two institutions are universities, five are college 
complexes, two are colleges, three are engineering and technical schools, 
two are specialized colleges, and one is a 2-year school. Nevertheless, 
the private sector seems to have a good deal of flexibility which will 
prove extremely important in the years of no-growth enrollment confronting 
postsecondary education. (See appendix H, table I6.) 

The Regents recognize that many variables need to be considered by 
institutions as they assess individually their faculty position. Some 
of *che policy areas to be considered are the following: 

1. age of faculty 

2. distribution of faculty, by rank 

3. retirement age of faculty 

4. expected student enrollment by program area 

5. ob jectives of the institution *~ 

6. affirmative action plans for women and minorities 

7. attrition rates of faculty 



Each institution should carefully define its tenure policy and give 
full consideration to as many variables as the institution can 
foresee in order to predict some of the following: 



1. number of faculty they can reasonably hire each 
year 

2. number of faculty they can reasonably tenure 
each year 

3. number of positions which will be vacated each 
year 

Zf* which academic programs will lose or gain 
enrollment 

5. which academic areas may need to retain or 
redirect surplus faculty 

6. what plans for action should be launched to assure 
orderly faculty transition to other areas of need. 

These are only a few of the possibilities which institutions should 
consider. Ttie list will vary according to the special clienteles of the 
various institutions. But the Regents recommend that: 

/g) Each institution assess its tenure policy, 
especially in light of the revised enrollment 
goals presented by thr- Regents, and develop a 
rational tenure policy which contains pro- 
visions to deal with possible institutional 
enrollment declines. The policy should be 
specific and relate to the mission, needs, 
and objectives of the institution, while pro- 
viding for the flexibility needed to prepare 
for the changing conditions expected in the 
1980»s. 



SECTION II: A CHALLENGE FOR THE NEXT DECADES; ADJUSTMENT TO SHIFTING 
ENROLDIENT LEVELS 



A« The Need for New Enrollment Goals 

In their 1972 Statevdde Plan, the Regents recognized that the period 
of rapid enrollment growth of the 1960»s was nearing its end and that the 
current period would be one of transition to a new set of circumstances. 
Although full-time undergraduate enrolljnent goals were shown for 1975 and 
1980 in the 1972 Statewide Plan ft he Regents stated that: 

••because of uncertainties associated with the projections, 
especially with respect to the need for a new financing 
arrangement, the Regents approve undergraduate enrolljnent 
goals for the State and City Universities only through 
1975 and defer action on the goals for 1980, ••1 (Qnphasis 
added) • 

No enrollment goals were established for part-time undergraduate or graduate 
enrollments. 

Since the publication of the 1972 Plan, the Education Department, the 
Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities, the State University 
of New York, and The City University of New York have been engaged in an 
intensive study of population and enrollment trends. Enrollment projections 
have been developed for all higher education institutions in the State 
under a variety of assumptions. 

The Regents include these projections in this statewide progress report 
for the guidance of individual institutions, to provide a basis for insti- 
tutions to reexamine their own short- and long-term goals and to establish 
new enrollment goals for the interim period between now and the effective 
date of the 1976 Statewide Plan. 

While the overall impact of enrollment shifts is reasonably well defined, 
the impact of changes on individual institutions i^^ the public-r^nd private 
sectors requires more intensive study and analysis. This study is underway, 
and its results will permit a major reassessment of mission, structure, 
size, and relationship among institutions as part of the 1976 Statewide Plan. 

Therefore, in this Progress Report, the Regents will establish new 
goals only for the period between now and 1980 for categories of institutions 
within the public sector in order to p)ermit the 'development of annual operating 
budgets by the public institutions. In addition, the Regents will define 
enrollment projections broadly for undergraduate and graduate students for 
1990 in order to permit the assessment and reassessment of facilities plans 
to meet long-term enrollment needs. Longer term projections also are necessary 



The Regents Statewide Plan for the Development of Postsecondary 
Education. 1972« p. 85. 



to help identify the broader policy questions that need to be considered 
in the legislative sessions between now and the effective date of the 1976 
Statevdde Plan. The Regents now believe that 1980 is likely to be at or 
near the peak year for enrollments through the rest of the century, and the 
publication of goals for 1980 without forecasts for 1990 could be misleading. 

1. The Rise and Fall of Enrollments in the Decades Ahead 

The rapid growth in full-time undergraduate enrollments of the 1960»s 
has ended for most institutions and will end shortly for all others. As the 
rate of growth slowed, many institutions lost enrollments because of location, 
size, cost of attendance, or program orientation. Many institutions had 
difficulty in making the transition to new circumstances. The first period 
of adjustment seems to be over, and New York State institutions have adjusted 
well to changing student demand and needs. 

The next six years will be a period of relative stability in full-tijne 
undergraduate enrollments, while part-time and graduate enroUraents could 
expand significantly. A reduction in the planned growth of public insti- 
tutions and the newly adopted Tuition Assistance Program promises a 
reasonable balance between public and private institutions. However, there 
will be some public and many private institutions that will continue to lose 
full-time undergraduate students, while other public and private institutions 
will continue to expand. 

Pull-time undergraduate enroUments are expected to rise moderately 
from their present level of 484|000 in 1973 to 489|6Q0 in 1980, but then 
they are likely to decline steadily, down to 373 1 900 by 1990. The 1990 
full-time undergraduate enrollment level is expected to fall 23 percent 
below actual 1973 enrollments. Even if the statewide college-going rate 
increases to a rate comparable to that in New York City, full-time under- 
graduate enrollments in 1990 will be 10 percent below actual 1973 enrollments. 

The next six years of relative enrollment stability provide the tijne 
needed to set in place programs and mechanisms that will permit higher 
education to adjust effectively to the changing student needs through 1990. 

2. Enrollment Trends: 1969-73 

The most recent period, I969 to 1973i was characterized by a relative 
reduction in the rate of enrollment growth. Full-time undergraduate 
enrollments grew by 83,700 students during these five years. (See table 1.) 
While total full-time undergraduate enrollments rose by 21 percent, private 
institutions experienced a decline of about 4 percent in enrollments. In 
the transition to a reduced rate of growth, many institutions experienced 
financial difficulties and a significant number of public and private 
institutions suffered unexpected enrollment declines. 



TatO-e 1. Pull-Ume Undergraduate Enrollment at New York State Colleges 
and Jniversities I969 and 1973* 



Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 



Type of 
Institution 


1969 


1973 


Change 


Percent 
Change 


Total State 


400,288 


483,960 


83,672 


21 


Public 


223,495 


314,119 


90,624 


Al 


Private 


176,793 


169,841 


-6,952 


-4 



*For detailed data, see appendix ^^ table 1, p. H-1, 



EAiring this most recent period, most colleges tried to meet undergraduate 
enrollment goals by accepting a higher proportion of their applicants. Public 
institutions, excluding The City University of New York and the New York City 
Community College, raised their acceptance rates from 56 percent to 68 
percent between 1970 and 1973$ private institutions raised their acceptance 
rates from 65 percent to 71 percent during this same period. (See table 2.) 

Tai-ile 2, Selected Undergraduate Admissions Data 1970 and 1973 



Type of 
Institution 


ApixLic^ 
Rece: 


itions 
Lved 


Applic 
Acce 


ations 
pted 


Ratio of 
Acceptances 
to App. Received 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


Total 

Public* 

R:*ivate 


330,589 
177,217 
153,372 

1 


338,246 
201,634 
136,612 


197,196 

99,734 
97,462 


233,774 
137,407 
96,367 


.60 
.56 
.63 


.69 
.68 

.71 



*These data exclude The City University Senior Colleges and the New 
YorV. City Community Colleges. 



Even so, 68 private institutions experienced declines in full "time 
undergraduate enrollments totaling almost 19,700 students during the 
past five years, (See table 3.) One-half of these institutions were in 
New York City or on Long Island and accounted for nearly 80 percent of 
the decline in enrollment, A few public 2-year colleges also did poorly 
during this period. 
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Table 3, Number of Private Institutions That Experienced Declines in 
Full-Tirae Undergraduate Enrollments} 1969 to 1973 





Private Colleges 


Experiencing Declines 


Location of 
Institution 


Number 
of 

Institutions 


1969 to 1973 
Full-Time Undergraduate 
Enrollment Decline 


I O ucUL rTx V au© 


Art 


T ft /lor 

19i o95 


In New York City 
and Lons Island 


34 


15,573 


Oitside New York 
City ai Lone 
Island 


34 


4,122 



On the other hand, 52 private institutions experienced increases in 
full-time undergraduate enrollments. 



The proportion of high school graduates going on to postsecondary 
education, which had risen during the last two decades, remained stable 
between 1970 and 1971 and then declined in 1972 and 1973, (See table 4,) 
The decline occurred in the percent of New York State high school graduates 
entering nondegree-granting postsecondary schools and leaving the State 
for collegiate study. The in-state college-going rate has been stable 
during the past four years. 

Table 4« High School Graduates and Postsecondary Going Rates* for 
New York State, 1970 to 1973 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total Postsecondary 










Going Rate 


70.7% 


70.7% 


69.2^0 


68,1^ 


Instate 


56,0 


56,8 


55.7 


55.7 


Out of State 


14.7 


13.9 


13.5 


12,4 


Degree Granting 


65.5fo 


65.6fo 


64.3/0 


63.4fo 


Instate 


51.4 


52,4 


51.4 


51.7 


Out of State 


14.1 


13.2 


12,9 


1L,7 


Other Postsecondary 


5.2fo 


5.1fo 


h.9fo 


4.7/0 


Instate 


4.6 


4.4 


4.3 


4.0 


Out of State 


0,6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 



♦Percent of High School Graduates Planning to Attend Postsecondary 
Institutions. 
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Part-time undergraduate enrollments continued to grow rapidlyi but 
only 2-year colleges and relatively few 4-year colleges located in major 
metropolitan areas benefited from this growth, (See table 5.) Only five 
out of 24 State University units, 19 out of 30 upstate community colleges, 
and 19 out of 124 private institutions currently enroll more than 1,000 
part-time students, I'ew ^iducational strategies will need to be found if 
institutions in nonmetropolitan areas are to shcire this mission. 

Table 5, Part-Time Undergraduate Enrollment at New York State Colleges 
and Universities; I969 and 1973* 



of 


Part-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 


Institution 


1969 


1973 1 


Increase 


Total State 


163,229 


215,629 


52,400 


S-Year Colleges 


79,987 


104,101 


24,114 


IvYear Colleges 


83,242 


111,528 


28,286 


In New York City 
and Long Island 


56,347 


75,7a 


19,394 


Other 


26,895 


35,787 


8,892 



*For more detailed data, see appendix H, table 2, p, H-2, 



Graduate and first-professional enrollments at public and private 
institutions expanded significantly during the preceding five years, 
reflecting both the continuing demand for graduate education by professionals, 
primarily teachers, seeking to meet licensing and certification requirements 
and the increasing number of students receiving the baccalaiireate degree, 

Graduate enrollments rose from 152,000 students in I969 to 180,200 
in 1973, an increase of 18,5 percent. Most of the increase was among 
part-time students^ who increased by 19,30C students during the period, 
(See table 6,) 

The factors influencing graduate enrollment increases are likely to 
continue through the next two decades. 
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Table 6. Graduate and First-Professional Enrollments at New Xbrk State 
Colleges and Universities, 1969 and 1973^«• 



1!yT>e of 
Attendance 


Graduate and First-Professional Enrollment 


1969 


1973 


Change 


Percent 
Change 


Total Enrolljnent 


151,988 


180,176 


28,188 


18.5 


Full-Tijne 


51,094 


60,250 


9,156 


17.9 


Part-Time 


100,666 


319,926 


19,260 


19.1 



^For detailed data, see appendix H, table 3, p. H-3. 



B. Fltll-Time Undergraduate Enrollment IVo.iections 

In October 1973, the Education Department published a series of 
enrollment projections^ based upon the best statewide and regional data 
available at the time. This report indicated the possibility of enroll- 
raents declining far beyond what had been previously projected. The 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York subsequently 
requested the Education Department* to extend that report to projections 
of individual campus enrollments to 1990. Projections of full-time under- 
graduate enrollments through 1990 were developed for each of the 198 
colleges in the State which enroll undergraduate students. The projection 
for each institution is based upon that institution's experience in attracting 
high school graduates from each of the eight regions in the State and from 
outside New York State. The enrollment projections include transfer students. 
They also take into account that certain institutions still admit a relatively 
low proportion of their applicants; this group of 40 public and private "high 
demand" institutions are expected to increase their acceptance rates as the 
number of high school graduates decline in order to try to maintain enrollment 
levels. 

Some 30 separate projections were developed, each based on a different 
set of assumptions. The projection that assumed that the in-state 
college-going rate will remain at the 1970-73 percentage of the high school 
graduating class through 1990 appears to be the most likely one to be 
realized. This projection also assumes a traditional college-going age 
population; does not assume improvement in the effectiveness of high schools 
to graduate students; ignores the potential to change to serve new 
constituencies; does not reflect the potential influence of the Tuition 
Assistance Program or expanded Federal student aid efforts; aad applies 
only to full-time undergraduates. 



Projected FuH-Time Undergraduate Enrollments for New York State 
Through 1990 ^ Albany, New York; New York State Education Department* 
October 1973. 
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1. High Sctiool Graduate Projections 

Table 7 displays the projection of the number of high school graduates^ 
which will rise slightly between 1973 and 1976 and then remain stable through 
1979, Beginning in 1980, high school graduates vdll decline to about 15 
percent of the current level by 1985f and to two-thirds of the actual 1973 
level by 1990. These projections are based upon the number of children who 
have been born, not upon expected fertility rates. 

Table 7. New York State ffi.gh School Graduates, Actual 1973 and ft:»ojected 
1976 to 1990* 



Year 


High School Graduates 


Number 


Percent Change from 1973 


1973 (Actual) 


2i«2, 775 




1976 


251,500 


3.6 


1979 


247fl00 


1.8 


1985 


205,500 


-15.4 


1990 


166,800 


-31.3 



*For annual projections, see appendix H, table 4t p. I*-4. 



Many institutions are local in the sense that they attract a significant 
number of students from the area in which the college is located. The pro- 
jections take this factor into account, as estimates of high school graduates 
were prepared for each of the eight regions in the State. Between now and 
1980, the number of high school graduates will increase by 13 percent in the 
Mid-Hudson region and between 1 percent and 5 percent in the remaining 
regions, vdth the exception of New York City and the Western region (Buffalo). 
The number of high school graduates in these two regions vdll decline by 7 
percent between 1973 and 1980. After 1980, declines will occur in all regions 
• to about 31 percent below 1980 levels. (See table 8.) 
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Table 8. Changes in the Size of the High School Graduating Classi tar 
Region, 1973 to 198O and I98O to 1990» . ^ 



Region 


Percent Change in High School Graduates 


1973 to 1980 


1980 to 1^90 


lOVfiLL iTCW XOPK ouEuO 


0.1 


-31.3 




-6.9 


-33.0 




2.1 


-;28.2 


Central 


4.8 


-33.7 


Northern 


3.6 


-23.3 


Northeast 


3.1 


-20.3 


Mid-Hudson 


12.7 


-31.0 


New York City- 


-7.1 


-33.S 


Long Island 


0.5 


-34.1 



*For actual projections, see appendix H, table 5, p. H-5. 



2. A Period of Relative Stability; 1974-80 

The remaining years of this decade should pose few problems for most 
private and public institutions. (See table 9.) 

Table 9. Selected Data, Actual 1973 and Projected 1980 



1973 

Actual 


1980 Projections* 


Low 
Prelection 


HLd-Range 
Prelection 


High 
Projection 


Number of High School 
Graduates 2Zj2,775 


243,100 


243,100 


243,100 


Expected Ereshman 

Class 140,473 


139,800 


152,200 


165,300 


Expected Full-lime 
Enrollment s 483 , 96O 


489,600 


531,100 


575,100 



*The in^state college-going rate assumptions underlying these three 
projections are: Low - 51 percent 

ffi-d-Pange - 56 percent 

High - 61 percent 
The actual 1973 in-state college-going rate was 51. 7 percent. 
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Vfhile overall statewide stability is likely during this period, there 
win be variations among institutions depending both on their present 
attractiveness and the regional shifts among high school graduates. 

Public and private institutions in New York City and Buffalo that are 
dependent upon their region's high school graduates will suffer enrollment 
declines while other institutions are lilcely to grow. It is estimated 
that 104 institutions will experience enrollment growth between 1973 a^id 
1980, while enrollment declines are projected for 94 institutions. 

In 1980, full-time undergraduate enrollment at The City University is 
projected to be about 8? percent of 1973 enrollment levels. (See table 10.) 
Since freshman enrollments within the system are managed through a central 
admissions process, this decline is not likely to affect any one institution 
significantly. 

Most institutions within the State University ^tem will continue to 
grow, though at a rate well below their 1972 master plan projections. An 
increase of about 22 percent is likely at the four University Centers. 
The remaining units will increase enrollments by about 7 percent. 

Most of the upstate community colleges will increase enrollments above 
present levels, though few will increase enrollments significantly. 
Institutions in the Rochester and Buffalo areas may experience small declines. 

Private institutions are likely to maintain stable enrolljnents during 
this period, and several may increase full-time undergraduate enrollments. 
About 25 private institutions, which draw heavily from among New York City 
and Buffalo high schools, will experience significant enrollment declines. 
But the Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) is likely to benefit most those 
private institutions that serve New York City and Buffalo high schools and 
may help them maintain their enrollments. If TAP does shift students to 
the private sector, the students are likely to be drawn from the City 
University system and the upstate community colleges. 
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Table 10, Full-lime Undergraduate Enrollments I973 Actual and 1980 
n?ojected E^r Sector, Low Series 



Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 



lype of 

Institution 


1973 
Actual 


1980 
ft'Ojected 


Percent Change 
1973 to 1980 


State University 


99.300 


111.400 


12.5 


University Centers 


33,900 


41,300 


21.8 


Other Four- Year 


65,400 


70,200 


7.3 


City University 


84.500 


73.400 


-13.1 


frivate Institutions 


163,500 


163,800 


0.1 


^filLtive^sities 


32,800 


33,300 


1.5 


Universities 


31,900 


30,600 


-4.0 


Large Colleges 


2(8,800 


48,900 


0.2 


Small Colleges 


26,800 


27,700 


3.3 


Engineering-Other 


23,200 


23,300 


0.4 


Total Foua>-Year 


347.200 


348.600 


M 


Two- Year Colleges 






SWIY - Ag. & Tech. 


19,600 


21,700 ' 


10.7 


Comm. CoU., NYC 


41,500 


36,500 


- 12.0 


Comm. Coll., SUNT 


69,200 


77,100 


U.4 


Private 


6,400 


5,700 


-10.9 


Total Two-Year 


136,700 


141.000 


hi 


Grand Total 


484.000 


489.600 


1.2 









If the college-going rate does not decline, the period from 1974 to 
I98O will be one of relative stability for most ptpivate institutions, a 
period of some growth for the State University, and a period during which 
most but not all of the units of The City University of New York will 
experience some declines. Several private institutions could experience 
sufficient declines to cause them to consider closing. 

One last po3jit is worth examining in relation to the projections. 
IXiring the last two decades, public institutions have increased their 
share of undergraduate enrollments. It is projected that this trend will 
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not continue. The share of private institutions is expected to stabilize 
at the 1973 proportion of 35 percent of the total undergraduate enrollments 
and continue at this proportion through 198Uf unless the present differences 
in tuition among public and private institutions change from their present 
relationships • ^ 

3. A Pgriod of Slgnificajit Decline fpr All Sectors.; 1980-90 

It is predicted that most institutions vdll decline in full-time 
undergraduate enrollment during the 1980-90 period. (See table 11.) 
While it is true that about 40 public and private institutions can mainr- 
tain enrollments, the remaining institutions in the State will experience 
severe enrollment declines. If enrollments do decline to below 400,000 
full-time undergraduates in 1990, the State's present system of higher 
education may not be continued in the same form. A number of institutions 
would close and other institutions are likely to accommodate their 
enrollments. 

The conventional wisdom that public institutions will be sustained 
while private institutions will suffer the major decline is not borne 
out. Each sector has institutions with strong and weak "holding power," 
depending upon geographic location, reputation, and nature of program. 

The 1990 full-time undergraduate enrollments are likely bo decline by 
23 percent from 1973 enrollmerts , if the in-state college-going rate remains 
at its current level. (See table 11, ) Both public and private institutions 
are expected to experience full-time undergraduate enrollment declines of 
over 20 percent between 19S0 arid 1990. It is expected that full-time under- 
graduate enrollments at select groups of institutions, including both public 
and private institutions, will not fall below current levels. 



•^k continuation of severe inflation is likely to cause such a shift. 
During the last two decades, higher education costs tended to rise more 
rapidly than increases in the general price level. The greater impact 
of inflation on higher education results from its labor-intensive character. 
While the substitution of capital for labor or labor costs used in most 
industries helps limit unit cost increases, higher education institutions, 
despite continuing improvements in cost-effectiveness, have only a 
limited capability to increase institutional productivity. 

Private institutions must raise tuition levels in relation to the 
especially high rate of cost inflation characteidstic of education. In 
the long run, therefore, tuition will rise more rapidly than the increase 
in the general price level. Even if tuition in the public sector rises 
in relation to increases in the general price level, tuition increases in 
the private sector will exceed the increases in the public sector. However, 
tuition increases in the public sector tend to rise more slowly than 
rises in the price level since "mandatory cost" increases are likely to 
be covered in whole or in part by increased appropriations. 
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Table 11. Pull-Time Undergraduate Enrollments at New York State 
Colleges and Universities, Actual 1973 and Projected 1980 and 1990 



Control of Institution 


Pull-Time Undergraduate 


Enrollments 


Actual 


Pro.1ected« 


1 Percent Change 




1973 


19S0 


1990 


1973 to 1990 


Total State 


/*84,000 


489,600 


373,900 


22.8 


Public Institutions 


314,100 


320,100 


240,800 


23.3 


Private Institutions 


169,900 


169, 500 


133,100 


21.7 



*Based on an in-state college-going rate of 51.0 percent. The 
actual 1973 college-going rate was 51.7 percent. 
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4. Summary of Full-^Ume Undergraduate Prelections 



The full-time undergraduate enrollment projections presented predict 
a leveling off and stabilization of full-time iinder©:'aduate enrollment from 
1975 to 1980 and a serious decline from 1980 to 1990 with differing effects 
on public and private, large and small, upstate and downstate, and college 
and university structures within institutions. 

Postsecondary institutions are apt to have very little direct impact 
on the number of high school graduates upon vrtiich these projections are 
based. However, there are many other factors ^diich are under the control 
of institutions. With good planning during this present period of 
stabilization, institutions can meet the enrollment challenges of the 1980* s. 

C. Part-Time Undergraduate Enrollment Prelections 

While full-time undergraduate enrollment projections are likely to be 
shaped by demographic factors, institutions can shape the level of part- 
time undergraduate enrollments by designing and offering progcama of study 
that meet the needs of the State's adult population. In fact, the reduced 
pressures upon institutions to meet full-time student needs provide them 
with the opportunity to meet the long-neglected needs of working adults and 
others whose postsecondary needs went unmet in past years. 

Only institutions that develop the capability to meet the needs of 
the part-time student can look forward to an expanded mission in this 
area. 

Demographic trends suggest the potential for continued growth in the 
enrollment of part-time students. WnUe the number of high school graduates 
will stabilize and then decline, that portion of the population beyond the 
traditional college-going age will continue to grow during the next two 
decades. Between 1970 and 1980, the 20-to-39-year-old population is 
expected to rise from 4.7 million to 6.1 million, an increase of 30 percent. 
A further increase of 11 percent or nearly 700,000 people is expected 
between 1980 and 1990. If part-time undergraduate enrollments maintain 
their current age distribution and expand proportionately to the population 
increase in New York State, they will rise from 215|600 in 1973 to 249|400 
in 1980 and to 260,000 in 1990. These increases, will be accommodated largely 
at institutions in or near major urban areas. 

If institutions are able to offer programs designed to meet specific 
needs of the adult population, the increase in part-time enrollments can 
be even more dramatic. A second higher projection is offered assuming 
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(1) revision in public budgetary procedures to permit public institutions 
to expand part-time enrollments and (2) institutional initiatives to adapt 
to specific adults needs. (See table 12.) 

Table 12. 20-39 Year Old Population and Part-Time Undergraduate 
Enrollment; Actual 1970 and 1973 i Projected 1980 and 1990. 





Actual 


Projected 




1970 


1973 


1980 


1990 


20-39 Year-Old 
Population 
fin thousands) 


4,676 


5,054* 


6,095 


6,767 


Part-Time Undergraduate 
Enroll. Projection (Low) 


169,191 


215,629 


249,400 


260,000 


Part-Time Undergraduate 
Enroll. Projection (High) 


169,191 


215,629 


300,000 


341,000 



♦Estimated. 



D. Graduate Enrolljnent Projections 

Enrollments of graduj fi and firgt-professional students tend to 
follow (l) the number of students eligible for admission to graduate 
programs, i.e. the number of recent college graduates holding the bac- 
calaureate degree, (2) professional certification requirements, and (3) 
the demand by industry and government for persons with graduate degrees. 
All of these factors point to an increasing demand for graduate education. 

Two sets of projections are presented. The first set assumes that the 
increases in demand for graduate places will tend to follow the increase 
in number of baccalaureate degrees awarded. A second set assumes that an 
increasing proportion of 4-year-college graduates will seek graduate 
study. Table 13 displays these projections. 

Full-Time graduate enrollments are expected to rise from 60,250 
students in 1973 to 70,900 students in 1980 and then decline to 66,600 
students in 1990 in the low series of projections. Part-time graduate 
students are expected to rise from 119,900 students in 1973 to 142,700 
students in 1980 to 163,000 students in 1990 in the low series. 

The high series is about 7 percent above the low series level for 
1980 and 6 percent above the low series level for 1990. 
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Table 13. Graduate and First- Professional Enrollment for Nev/ York 
State Colleges and Universities? Actual 197Jf Projected 1980 and 199C 



Graduate and First-Professional Enrollment 



Type of 


Actual 


Pro.ieci 


bed 


Attendance 




1980 


1990 


Low Pro.iection 


180| 176 


213,600 


229,600 


Pull-Time 


60,250 


70,900 


66,600 


Part- Time 


119,926 


142,700 


163,000 


High Pro.iection 


180,176 


228,900 


244,400 


Full-Time 


60,250 


75,600 


71,000 


Part-Time 


119,926 


153,300 


173,400 



E. Regents Goals and Amendments to the 1972 Statewide Plan 
1. Enrollment Goals 

The State University of New York, The City University of New York, and 
the private institutions have developed projections that are somewhat higher 
than the projections developed ty the State Education Department. These 
projections have not been submitted formally as enrollment goals, pending a 
major revision of enrollment goals as part of the 1976 Statewide Plan. 

The Regents have reviewed these projections, and they have adopted 
interim enrollment projections as stated below that differ from the pro- 
jections developed by the various sectors.^ The Regents call upon the 
State University of New York and The City University of New York to trans- 
late these overall projections into individual institutional projections and 
to submit institutional projections to the Commissioner for his information, 
subject to the condition that the institutional projections, when aggregated 
separately for 2-year and 4-year colleges, fall within the overall goal for 
these tv;o categories of institutions indicated below. 

The Regents, therefore, recommend the folloulng eni'ollment projections, 
pending the revision of enrollment goals as a part of the 1976 Statewide Plan. 



The Re.-^ents have adopted their low projection of full-time mider- 
graduate enrollments as goals to be used for planning purposes between now 
and the effective date of thG Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. The low pro- 
jection is based on the assumption that the in-state college-goins-rate 
will remain at approximately the 1973 level. The new Tuition Assistance 
Program and the increased fundin^T of federal student aid programs may result 
in an increase in the in-state college-go in^^-rate, and thus, the mid-range 
projections of the Regents v;ould be more appropriate. A comparison of the 
lov; and mid-range projections are found in appendix H, table 41, page H-44. 



The Regents recownend that: 



(9) The full-time undergraduate enrollment goals for the fall 
1975 to 1980 period, as displayed in table 14, be adopted 
as a basis for planning* 

(10) The part-time undergraduate enrollment goals for the fall 
1975 to 1980 period, as displayed in table 15, be adopted as 
a basis for planning. 

(11) The graduate enrollment goals for the fall 1975 to 1980 
period, as displayed in table l6, be adopted as a basis 
for planning. 

2. Facilities Planning and Constructi on 

Nev; York higher education institutions have in place over 107 million 
net assignable square feet, which if fully used, and in the right places and 
designed for the right programs, could accommodate over one million students. 
Present enrollments, undergraduate and graduate, full-time and part-time, nov; 
niimber about 879,000 students. However, the facilities are not all in the~^. 
right place, many of the facilities are obsolete, a high proportion of facil- 
ities in New York City is located in inadequate rented space, and individual 
campuses may lack buildings (e,g., libraries, laboratories, physical education 
facilities, dormitories) needed to complete the campus. New construction 
niay still be needed, but justification for such construction must clearly 
establish th^t it will meet special needs. 

The Regents recognize that the planning;, designing, and authorization 
of new construction ir. the primary responsibility of the authorizing Boards 
of Trustees and the fuiiding agencies. However, the Regents are responsible 
for assurijig that the resources now committed to hi^^her education and sul)- 
sequsntly authorized are consistent with statewide needs. 

In the interim between now and the 1976 Statewide Plan, which will 
identify more precisely enrollment projections and facilities needs, the 
Regents urge extreme restraint in the approval of new construction. Further, 
they recommend the following guidelines be followed in the review and 
approval of new pro^ec's: 

1. That all new construction proposed between now and the 
effective date of the 1976 Statewide Plan consider 
1990 enrollment projections, 

• 

2. That institutions differentiate among facilities needs 
for full-time and part-time students and undergraduate 
and graduate students in establishing overall and 
specific space needs. The facilities needs for dif- 
ferent categories of students will vary considerably. 
Wliile some institutions may require on-campus facilities 
for part-time students, other institutions may need to 
locate facilities to serve part-time students off -campus. 
This principle now becomes important since the enroll- 
ment projections for full-time students tend to be 
stable or declining, while part-time undergraduate 

and graduate enrollments are expected to continue to 
increase. 

3. Since enrollments at almost all colleges i.i vhe State 
in 1985 and 1990 are likely to fall significantly below 
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1974 levels, new construction in the intezdm period, 
until the development of the I976 Statewide Plan, 
should be Justified on the basis of: 

a. Replacemenb of existing obsolete capacity. 

b. Substitutrl on for rented space. 

c. Provision of such needed specialized space 
as for housing, laboratories, research needs, 
libraries or other ancillary facilities 

not now available. 

4« Planning for new campuses not now constructed or under 
construction should take into account 1990 enrollment 
pt^ojections. 

The Regents have examined the implications of its enrollment projections 
on specific sectors within the higher education community and offer the 
following specific findings. 

a. The City University of New York 

The present facilities program for The City University of New York is 
based upon 1975 enrollment goals for full-time equivalent day students 
which, for most City University units, are lower than 1973 full-time equiva- 
lent enrollment levels. The current facilities program of the senior 
colleges and the graduate center appears to be inadequate in light of 
projected enrollments. Under the most pessijnistic 1990 enrollment pro- 
jections for The City University of New York, the expansion of the senior 
college facilities program as sho.ai in the 1974 City University Progress 
Report would result in 98 net assignable square feet (NASP) per full-time 
equivalent student (PTE) in 1990. This level 1b consistent with the 
100 NASF/fTE student standard recommended by the Regents in their 1972 
Statewide Plan. 



b. State University Operated Units 

The State University of New York, during the last several years, has 
reduced its facilitiec plans in the light of reduced enrollment expectations. 
Its present facilities plan, based upon enrollment goals last established in 
1972, needs to be reexamined in the light of new projections for 1990. 
While enrollments are likely to increase somewhat between 1974 and 1980, 
full-time enrollments are expected to decline at most institutions subsequent 
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to 1985. However, the available projections for 1990 require further 
precise analysis, and enrollment projections for individual institutions 
need to be identified before their impact on facilities needs can be 
ascertained. The Regents recognize that the State University of New York 
plans to use restraint in the construction of new facilities pending the 
determination of new enrollment goals as a part of the 1976 Statewide Plan. 
The State University of New York plans to continue the orderly completion 
of construction now underway, 

c. Community Colleges 

Enrollment declines at the community colleges are expected to be 
especially severe during the 1980 to 1990 period. New community college 
construction should take into account expected 1990 enrollments and not 
be designed to meet the temporary peak in enrollment expected around 1980. 
The State University of New York Board of Trustees should review requests 
from community colleges for capital appropriations to see that they are 
consistent with the long-term as well as the short-tem needs. 

d. Private Colleges and Universities 

The Regents request that Trustees of private colleges and universities 
defer new capital construction projects that increase institutional capacity 
until they have evaluated new enrollment projections. The Regents call upon 
the members of the State Dormitory Authority to continue to require that 
institutions seeking Dormd.tory Authority financing for capital construction 
be required to justify both need and fiscal capacity in relation to long-terra 
as well as short-term enrollment projections. The Regents commend the 
Dormitory Authority for requiring that the State Education Department certify 
educational need prior to authorizing short and long-term financing of 
new construction. 

F. ?tate Financial Policy 

In their 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents issued a comprehensive 
financial proposal designed to achieve their goal of open access to 
postsecondary education for all citizens of New York State through a 
comprehensive system of public and private institutions. Since that 
tjune, several of the Regents financial proposals have been enacted. 
State Aid to nonpublic collegiate institutions was increased to lessen 
tuition increases necessitated by rising costs and the pressures of 
inflation. This increase was achieved by 1973 legislation which adopted 
the award levels recomir.ended in the Regents Statewide Plan, and extended 
eligibility of awards to 2-year colleges, as was also proposed in the 
1972 Plan. More recently the State's program of financial aid to students 
was expanded significantly in 1974 to provide basic entitlement grants 
up to $1,500 a year to Nev; York State residents attending an approved 
program of study at a New York university, college, proprietary school, 
or hospital. This program is very similar to the increase in Scholar 
Incentive Payments which the Regents proposed in their 1972 Statewide 
P:an. 

These new programs when fully implemented, will afford students 
a reasonable choice among public and private institutions. 
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The financial proposals and their fiscal implication contained in the 
Regents 1972 Statewide Plan were based on specific long term goals and 
assumptions, including the enrollment goals as contained in the 1972 Plan, 

As outlined earlier in Section II of this document, enrollment 
projections for 1980 have been modified significantly downward as a result 
of recent population shifts and elementary school enrollment reductions. 
In quantitative terras, the assumed 1980 full-time first-time freshman 
enrollment of 181,500 which was utilized as a fiscal base in the 1972 
proposal was optimistic. The revised freshman enrollment expectations 
outlined in this document indicate that a range of between 139t800 and 
165,300 is more likely. The 3.5 percent annual inflation rate assumed 
in the 1972 plan to develop the long-term fiscal implications has 
proven to be unrealistic in light of recent experience. The level of 
Federal funding of the Education Amendments of 1972 assumed in the 1972 
Plan is still another major area which is currently in transition and 
as yet unsettled, especially in light of the recent change in the 
Federal Administration. 

Tlxe uncertainties associatedwith the above areas prohibit the 
development of a detailed long-term statewide fiscal plan, with 
required resource projections at this time. This unit of the progress 
report will disc\iss issues which have emerged as areas of concern since 
the development of the 1972 Plan. The Regents do plan to present a de- 
tailed fiscal plan for postsecondary education in New York State in their 
1976 Statewide Plan. 

Several new issues have emerged which must be addressed to ensure 
the continued long-term achievement of the Regents goals and objectives 
These include: 

(1) the need for full implementation of the present 
Tuition Assistance Program and extension of its 
benefits to population segments excluded by current 
legislation; 

(2) the need for simplified student aid application pro- 
cedures and coordination between state and federal 
aid programs and criteria} 

(3) the need for new institutional aid arrangements which 
will enable institutions to cope with alarming rates of 
inflation without having to increase tuition charges 
faster beyond the rise in the general price level; 

(4) the need for a long-term method for financing health education; 

(5) the need for State fiscal support to continue the 
development of Regents Regional Advisory Councils; and, 

(6) the need to examine alternative arrangements that will 
provide either temporary aid for institutions facing 
sudden enrollment declines or funds for the orderly 
phaseout of nonviable institutions. 
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The following text describes statewide progress that has been 
made toward the achievement of the Regents major fiscal objectives as 
outlined in their 1972 Statewide Plan. Additionally, fiscal areas 
and issues which require further attention to overccsne obstacles to 
the Regents goal of Equalisation of Educational Opportunity are also 
discussed. Where appropriate, new Regents reconmendations are pre- 
sented. 

1. Student financial Aid Program 

In 1974, the New York State Legislature established the Tuition Assis- 
tance Program (TAP). This program provides for direct State grants 
of up to $1,500 to New York State residents attending an approved 
program of post secondary education in the State. The program allows 
for varying levels of awaxxis dependent upon the student •s economic 
circumstances and the tuition level of the institution he attends. 
Students in their first two years of college receive a slightly 
higher award than do upper division students. The following table 
of student aid awards illustrates the grjnt levels at several types 
Oi institutions. 



Table 17. Tuition Assistance Programs Grants to Lower Division 

Students for Selected Income Levels and Institutional 
Types 



Net Taxable Balance 


Approximate 
Gross Income 


Award Levels for R 


reshmen and Soph. 


Private Coll.* 


State U. UnitD 


$2,000 
4,000 
8, ;>00 
12,000 
20, 000 


$6, 500 
8, 500 
13,000 
17,000 
25,000 


$1,500 
1,380 
1,110 

770 
100*^ 


$650 
530 
260^ 
100^ 
100° 



Private college tuition of $1,500 or more 

^State University lower division tuition of $650 

^Minimum award level for net taxable balance of $20,000 or less. 



The Tuition Assistance Program is quite similar to the Regents 
1972 Statewide Plan proposal which called for increased Scholar 
Incentive (direct grsnt; payments for students attending nonpublic 
institutions. At that time, the maximum State grant was $600 and 
was insufficient to effect a significant reduction in xiet tuition, 
especially at private colleges which were averaging annual under- 
graduate student charges of over $3,400. Student charges at the State 
University averaged about $l,60Q,over twice the maximum aid level available. 
As a result, many students were denied access to postsecondary education 
in the State. 
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In addition to the change in student award levels, the Regents 1972 
proposal recommended that: 

(1) The requirement within the Scholar Incentive Program that the 
student pay the first $200 be eliminated for low income 
students ; 

(2) The payment of scholar incentive awards be extended to 5 years 
for students in opportunity programs. 

Ihe 1974 Legislature iricorporated both of these provisions in the Tuition 
Assistance Program. 

Ihe new assistance program is being phased in, one academic year 
at a time, between 1974-75 and 1977-78. ^ 1977-78, funding levels for 
the full implementation will result in a State appropriation of $130.8 
million. Total State aid for direct student grants, scholarships, and 
fellowships will increase to over $l62 million by 1977-78 » an increase 
of 6id percent over the 1973-74 levels. 1 Nev York State has clearly 
laid the financial foundation necessary for full and equal access to 
postsecondary education for the majority of its citizenry, ^y 1975-76, 
when the Federnl Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) IVogram operate 
at authorized levels, the lowest income student in New York will qualify 
for a combined Federal-State grant of $3»100. This sum, when coupled with 
subsidized loan programs and institutional and State scholarships should 
provide the full-time student a free choice opportunity of postsecondary 
education. Equal access and open admissions will have been attained on 
. statewide basis for the most part. 

The Tuition Assistance Program is the most progressive State aid 
program of its kind in the Nation. As stated previously, the program 
will be phased in during a 4-year period, one class at a time, beginning 
with freshmen in fall 1974* The provisions of the program must be imple- 
mented according to legislative intent so as to ensure effective fiscal 
coordination 01 the State* s postsecondary system. 

The Regents therefore recommend that: 

(12) The State implement the newly established Tuition 
Assistance Program annually so that it is fully 
funded in accordance with the schedule adopted at 
the 1974 legislative session. 

The present TAP legislation contains provisions vAiich will constrain 
itn total potential impact and effectiveness. One provision calls for 
the establishment of a separate State corporation to monitor all State 
student aid programs. The Regents strongly believe that this 
neither simpliTles nor improves the present situation. Most current 



See appendix H. table 36. 
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aid prograins are currently administered effectively through the State 
Education Department. The Department is also beginning to influence 
Federal aid program guidelines so that consistency of procedures and 
criteria prevails. It would be wasteful to negate the effect of these 
negotiations and create another State administrative unit to monitor State 
grants. The current Tuition Assistance Program resulted from a combina- 
tion of legislative intent, Regents goals and policies, and studies of 
current aid developed by the State Education Department. This successful 
interrelationship should remain uiKiisturbed, as sound educational policy 
and effective student aid coordination are the current hallnarks of the 
Staters postsecondary system. 

The creation of a separate corporation also seems inconsistent 
with previous legislative intent. As is described in the subsequent unit 
of this document, the 1973 State Legislature consolidated all aid to 
nonpublic collegiate institutions within the State Education Department. 
The Legislature effected such a change to take advantage of the admin- 
istrative structure and e:q)ertise currently available in the Department 
which evolved through the successful administration of the majority 
of these programs for several years. It appsars logical for the Legis- 
lature to duplicate this administrative transition in the area of student 
aid programs. The structure, experience, and expertise currently exists 
within the State Education Department to regulate all aid programs effectively 
and efficiently. More importantly, the new knowledge gained by observation 
and analysis of the revised student aid program can serve as valuable input 
into the decision-making and educational policy development functions of 
the Regents. This direct relationship would increase the responsiveness 
of the educational system to the needs of students. This condition would 
not be possible through the establishment of a separate corporation with 
its separate administrative structure-. 



The Tuition Assistance Program does not include eligibility pro- 
visions for older st;jdents or students attending postsecondary education 
on a part-time basis. As indicated in Section I of this report, the 
Regents are actively investigating the impact of these provisions, 
especially in light of Goal I of the 1972 Statewide Plan — Equalization 
of Educational Opportunity. This goal guarantees access to the State's 
postsecondary system for all citizens of the State regardless of their 
economic status, age, or attendance status. The Regents believe that 
the needs of the increasing numbers of adult part-time students deserve 
appropriate fiscal attention, so as to fully achieve Groal I within this 
decade. (See Regents recommendations 1 and 2, this document, p. 7«) 



o 

ERIC 
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2, State Financial Ai d Prograrrs Aid to Nonpublic Institutions 



In their 1972 Statevd.de Plan financial proposal, the Regents 
noted several weaknesses in the existing financial system. Major 
shortcomings were noted in the Staters role of maintaining a diverse 
system of public and private institutions through subsidisation. It 
vjas noted that dHclinins iovel of philanthropic rupport i'or private 
higher education, and an insufficient level of State support for private 
higher education ihrou^ih direct aid provided by the Bundy PrograirJ^had 
eroded the fiscal viability of this sector. The Bundy Program, es- 
tablished in 1968 to award private higher education institutions Stete 
grants based upon degrees awarded had not been modified since its 
inception. As a result, the aid formula had remained constant through 
1972, while educational costs to the institutions increased 25 percent. 
Consequently, the State's program, intended to provide about 5 percent 
of the budgetary needs of the private sector, had dropped to little 
more than 2 percent of total e3q)enditures. 

To overcome the deficiencies inherent in the institutional aid 
program at that time, the Regents 1972 proposal ouT,lined a formula 
modification for the Bundy Program. 

The changes proposed were as follows: 



Table 18 . Formulae for General Aid to 
Nonpublic Higher Education 





Amount Per Degree Awarded 






Previous Levels 


Revised 
Levels 


Percent 
Increase 


Associate Degrees 
Baccalaureate Degrees 
Master's Degrees 
Doctoral Degrees 


$400 
400 
2,400 


$300 
800 
600 
3,000 


100 
50 
25 



•J^Limited to 2-year colleges only 



For detail of State appropriations, see appendix Hf table 37# 
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In 1973t the legislature and the Governor approved the modification 
as proposed by the Regents. The higher awards rates have resulted in an 
increase of almost 65 percent in the funds being allocated to eligible 
institutions, restoring State aid to about 3.5 percent, on the average, 
of institutional total expenditures. By the end of the 1973-74 academic 
year, 89 institutions, including five 2-year colleges, were eligible for 
aid and received almost $56 million during that year. Due to both the 
State aid program and stringent programs of cost control by institutions, 
especially the major universities, aggregate deficits of the eligible 
institutions Mere reduced from about $A2 million in 1969-70 to $35 million 
by 1972-73. It would appear that the increased aid program has sig- 
nificantly improved the fiscal viability of the private sector, thus con- 
tributing to the Regents goal of maintaining and strengthening a compre- 
hensive postsecondary system in the State. 

In addition to increasing the Bundy Program awards to nonpublic 
higher educational institutions, the 1973 Legislature also provided 
for the administrative consolidation of all programs of State aid 
to this sector. This was accomplished by transferring fran the State 
University to the Education Department specific contractiial arrangements 
with health education institutions. 

It is obvious that the State aid programs have vastly iniproved the 
fiscal situation of the private sector of the State. There are still, 
however, m.?;)or difficulties ahead. The enrollment declines expected 
in the next one and one-half decades, when coupled with the pressures 
of inflation and strong competition for students with the State-sub- 
sidized public colleges will probably result in financial crises for many 
private institutions. These difficulties may be short-term in nature 
for those institutions which have the strength and flexibility to adjust 

successfully. Other institutions with high debt service burdens, non- 
\inique acadanic missions and programs, inflexible administrative structures, 
and high tenured faculty proportions may find themselves in untenable 
positions. The Statu should respond to these circumstances by providing 
temporary interim support for the stronger and more flexible institutions 
which are determined to be in a position to survive on a long-term basis. 
For those institutions which decide to discontinue operations, a defini- 
tive procedural arrangement and mechanism should be developed so as to 
assist them to do so. This issue is a complex one and requires deliberate 
study and discussion within the entire postsecondary educational ccwmrunity. 
As such, the Regents have deemed the* issue of institutional survival a 
top priority concern and will seek the necessaiy resources to conduct an 
in-depth investigation of the matter. To continue the maintenance of a 
strong privaiie sector, the Regents recommend that: 

(13) The State program for institutional aid to private 
institutions be continued. 

(14) The State Education Department study the iss\ie of deter- 
mining tho appropriate State role in aiding private 
institutions in financial difficulty. 
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3. Subsidization of Public Institutions 



The State continues to provide strong support for its two outstanding 
public university systems. Appropriations for the State University, the 
largest university system in the world, increased from just ixader 
$500 million in 1972-73 to nearly $657 million in 1974-75,^ an increase 
of over 31 percent. The increase is in part attributable to the fact 
that increased debt service requirements and a decrease in certain one«> 
time revenues have reduced the total income funds of the university 
which may be applied to current operations. 

The State's contribution to The City University of New York, the 
largest urban university in the world, increased from $108.7 million in 
1972-73 '^o $152^.5 million in 197W5f an increase of over i»2 percent. 
These increases should go far to assist the University as it attempts 
to improve the academic effectiveness of its Open Admissions program. 

State appropriations for the coramanity colleges increased from $98.5 mil- 
lion in 1972-73 to almost $119 million in 1974-75$ an increase of 
nearly 28 percent. The level of State support for the community colleges 
and the administration of their budgets are areas in which the Regents 
proposed changes in the 1972 Statewide Plan. The present system of 
providing operating funds revenue for these institutions — up to 40 
percent provided by State funds, 30 percent by local sponsor funds, 
and 30 percent by student tuition — has resulted in educational inequi- 
ties. Local sponsors who are able to draw upon a large tax base are able 
to set budget requests which more fully meet the educational needs of 
their students. Areas with depressed real property valTies are hard-pressed 
to maintain their share of even modest community college budgets. 



In addition to these fiscal inequities, the coordination of the 
community colleges in terms of administrative practice, academic 
program development, and facilities plans has been difficult within 
the present segmented control system. To overcome the situation, the 
State University, The City University, and the State Education Department 
have supported proposed legislative changes which would result in; 

(1) -the State assuming additional financial support 
and administrative responsibility; 

(2) the redefinition of community college service 
areas along population density boundaries; and, 

(3) the transfer of jurisdiction to The City University 
of No:: York of the community colleges in New York 

City locally sponsored by the Board of Higher Education. 

These measures would serve to increase responsiveness to community 
needs, increase fiscal accountability, and provide greater educational 



Figures include estimated sts=iff benefits 
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equity among all community colleges. In partial response to the above, 
the 1973 State Legislature requested the State University to develop 
new iXinding formulae, accounting procedures, and administrative regula- 
tions for the community colleges. In 1974, the State University Board 
of Trustees recommended a three-stage legislative proposal for the 
financing and operation of the community colleges. Although the pro- 
posed legislation was not fully adopted by the 1974 State Legislature, 
significant progress appeared to have been made in the area of budget 
formula allowances. Basic aid ceilings were increased for the first 
time since 1970 and additional funds were appropriated to allow for 
inclusion of part-time and summer session students in the computation 
of supplemental State financial support for technical programs. It is 
anticipated that the SUNY Trustees will review their complete proposal and 
resubmit it in 1975. The Regents urge the State Education Department 
to work with the State University in these efforts so as to consolidate 
support for the proposed legislative program. The long-term financing 
and administration of community colleges is especially critical in light 
of? expected enrolljaent declines projected through 1990j the current high 
number of community colleges whose full-time ttnurecl iaculty ratio exceeds 
the Regents 60 percent guideline; and, the new attendance and transfer 
patterns developing between 2- and 4-year institutions as the competition 
for students intensifies. 

Tlie public higher education system of New York continues to be an 
outstanding State attribute and resource. To fulfill the commitment of 
open access to this generation and future generations, adequate State 
support must be maintained. Concurrently, increased attention should be 
given by State and institutional planning personnel to the implications 
of declining student demand in the next two decades. The State must 
effect an increased level of coordinated planning and operations among 
all public sector units so as to equalize the impact of these expected 
occurrences. To this end, the Regents recommend that; 

(15) State funding of public institutions be continued 
for necessary expenditures to permit achievement 
of Regents approved enrollment goals while main- 
taining subsidized tuition rates. 

(16) The highest priority be given to community college financing and 
governance. This issue was first studied in 1968, and 
proposals submitted in 1973 and 1974 were not fully 

acted upon by the Legislature. The present system 
of financing does not provide for effective coordi- 
nation of community college operations. The expected 
impact of enrollment changes on community colleges 
requires greater central coordination of campus 
development than now exists. 
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h. Tuitiofi Policies 



The present system of financing postsecondary education appears to 
have achieved the Regents goal of affording students a reasonable choice 
among public and private institutions. Increased institutional aid to 
private institutions has helped stabilize overall tuition levels and the 
establishment of the Tuition Assistance Program vdll help extend oppor- 
tunities for low income and lower-middle income students to attend private 
and public institutions. Recent moderate increases in tuition at the 
State University provide for a reasonable student share of costs for the 
State University.^ 

The City University continues to adhere to its policy of tuition^free 
undergraduate education for full-time day students. The private colleges 
have increased tuition charges at an annual rate of about 6 percent at the 
4-year units and 1.6 percent at the 2-year \mits. Tuition for the degree 
programs at occupational schools with Regents approved degree programs 
has increased to a level that is slightly higher but still competitive 
with the traditional 2-year colleges. 

The Regents believe that the State policy should be to maintain 
tuition at or near present levels in terms of real income. During a 
period of inflation, tuition levels would be expected to rise in relation- 
ship to price level increases in all sectors of higher education. New 
arrangements would need to be identified to prevent tuition increases 
beyond rises in the general price level. 

One approach has been proposed in -the Progress Report by the 
Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities. The Commission 
proposes that State institutional and student aid programs provide for 
'lutomatic periodic increments to offset inflation and other increases 
in costs. * The Regents defer comment on these proposals until the 19?6 
ottitewide Plan. 

For the interim period between now and the effective date of thv 
1976 Statewide Plan, the Regents recommend that: 

(17) The Board of Higher Education of the City of Wen York 
reexamine its policies concerning tuition. 

(18) The State University of Nev; York reexamine its tuition 
schedule to determine if further adjustments are 
necessary in order to maintain the student share of 
expenditure levels. 



See appendix H, tables 20 and 21, for actual and projected under- 
graduate tuition and total charges for selected sectors of higher 
education in the State. 
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5. Aid for Health ajucation 

[ — To be developed subsequent to the completion of the report b^ ohe 
Regents Task Force to Study the Supply and Distribution of 
Physicians - due September 197A. J 

6» Regionalism 

In section 3 of their Statewide Plan, the Regents presented a plan 
for the development of regionalism among all higher education units of 
the State. The section described the concept, history, principles, and 
objectives of regionalism, and it outlined the followdug guidelines to 
assist institutions in continued efforts at regional developments 

1. Regional advisory councils will continue to be estab- 
lished at the initiative of the institutions in the 
individual regions. 

2. Regional advisory councils will be responsible for 

the selection of their own staffs and for the definition 
of their agenda in terms of needs identified within the 
regions. 

3. The State Education Department will seek the advice 

and counsel of regional councils with respect to planning 
decisions that are the rftsponsibility of the Regents 
'.ho then sftsJc th3 advice of the Department. 

h* The regional council's primary responsibility is for 
coordinated planning, with the specific pattern for 
regional operations to be determined on a case-by-case 
basis and to be consistent with its objectives. 

There are currently three Regents Regional Advisory Councils existing 
in the State: The Northeast Regents Advisory Council, the Genesee Valley 
Regents Advisory Council, and the Regents Regional Coordinating Council 
for Postsecondary Education in New York City.l These Councils have been 
invaluable in their contribution to planning functions in their respective 
geographic areas and in their assistance to the State Education Department. 

The Councils provide a forum for the exchange of ideas among insti- 
tutions; they offer a formal framework for planning mutually beneficial 
arrangements, but they do not operate programs; and, they advise the 
Regents and the Education Department on local planning needs and regional 
planning proposals. 



See appendix D, p. D-3^, for map of Regents Coordinating Regions. 



In addition to the Advisory Councils existing in the State, major 
consortia are in operation in nearly all of the State's planning regions. 
These include most of the private institutions, and, even where the public 
institutions are not directly involved, a good working relationship 
exists between public and private institutions. The main emphasis* of 
these consortia is, however, upon operational programs, not planning. 

As was indicated in the 1972 Statewide Plan, the main problem which 
needs to be overcome is one of funding. Those consortia currently 
operating are reluctant to conanit fUnda end staff for programs in which 
there are not iinmediate operational results, and consequently they are 
reluctant to request appointment of a Regents Council which will in 
txam require more institutional planning. 

To date, the Regents have made several requests that State funding 
be provided for Regional Advisory Councils, but such support has not been 
made available. Since the 1972 Statewide Plan, the New York City, North- 
eastern, and Genesee Valley Councils have repeatedly demonstrated that 
institutions can work together effectively in this pattern. Ihe review 
and advisoiy functions provided by the Councils to the Education Depart- 
ment and the Regents on new program and facilities proposals have saved 
hundreds of hours of Department staff time. The insight .3 provided by 
the Council reviews, which result from their intimate knowledge of case 
particulars, provide recommendations for action wtiich are justified by a 
more thorough and detailed procedure than is possible from Albany. 

The Regents are encouraged by the planning assistance which has been 
provided by various regional councils. Ihe cost savings provided by these 
councils justify the extension and support of their services and existence. 
While the success of the Councils has been gratifying, they have been 
severely handicapped by not having available temporary supportive funds to 
employ coordinating staff. To that end, the Regents recommend that: 

(19) The State continue to support and the Legislature 
fund staff and other expenses associated with 
Regents regional activities. 



7« Coordination of State and Federal Aid Programs 

Postsecondary education in New York State is dependent upon large 
amounts of State and Federal subsidization for its very existence. Fiscal 
support for programs of student aid, opportunity programs, institutional 
aid, categorical aid for specialized program areas such as health education, 
and full subsidization of public universities have resulted in huge outlays 
of governmental expenditures. As outlined in Section I of this report, the 
result of this support has been a rapid expansion of institutions, programs, 
facilities, faculty, and enrolled students. Pull access has been achieved 
for the most part and the quality of the education in New York State has 
reached new pinnacles of excellence. These achievements would not have 
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been possible without the foresight and support provided by the State and 
Federal governments. 



In fiscal 1974-75f the State fiscal appropriation for all higher 
educational institutions, programs, and agencies amounts to nearly 
$1*2 billion.-'- Ihis amount represents an increase of $156 millior^ or 
15 percent over the funds made available in fiscal 1973-74f and raises the 
State •s commitment for these purposes to more than 12 percent of total 
State general revenues. By comparison, in 1962-63, less than 7 
percent of State revenues were allocated to higher education. By 1967-68, 
this percentage had reached 10 percent. For the past five years, higher 
education has received between 11 and 12 percent of general funds appro- 
priations. Ihis is especially significant in view of the fact that 
nationally, studies indicate a falling off of the percentage of ctate 
revenues which are being allocated for higher education purposes in many 
states. 

Most significant among the State outlays for higher education have 
been: the support for public higher education ($912.8 million in 1974-75 )» 
aid to nonpublic institutions ($78.1 million in 1974-75) 5 aid to stiidents 
($124.1 million in 1974-75)? and programs for the disadvantaged ($34.7 
million in 1974-75). 

Concurrent with the expansion of State support for higher education, 
the Federal government has begun to assume a renewed major role in under- 
writing the cost of higher education, especially in the area of student 
aid. This major involvement is signified by the passage of the Jaiucation 
Amendments of 1972. Ihese amendments to previous Federal statutes contained 
two major new aid programs, the Basic Educational Opportunity (k'ants (aid 
to students) and the Supplemental Educational Opportxinity Grants (aid to 
institutions). Though the Nixon administration had emphasized funding 
for the BBOG program in its 1975-76 budget request, recent administrative 
transitions, and hearings by Congress which resulted in a bUl recently 
passed by the U.S. House of Kopresentatives shiftiug the admin- 
istration's budget emphasis (more toward institutional aid), all bring 
about a new era of uncertainty in Federal funding. Because of the lack of 
certainty of future fxinding patterns, no attempt will be made to predict 
the long-term fiscal impact of the Amendments at this time. Ihe Regents 
will address the issue of projected Federal funding in their 1976 Statewide 
Plan. 

The amount of Federal higher education appropriations has increased 
rapidly in recent years. Between actual fiscal 1973-74 and requested 
fiscal 1975-76, Federal appropriations for higher education will have 
increased from $1.6 billion to $2.2 billion, an increase of 37.5 percent 



See appendix H , table 37. 
See appendix H, table 38 . 
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in just two years. Several major programs vdthin the Federal higher 
education budget resulted in large amounts of revenues for New York State. 
Ihey are summarized for academic year 1974-75 below: 



Federal Program New York State Impact 

Academic Year 1974-75 


Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants (BEOG): 




Number of Eligible Students 


80,000 


Funds 


$38,000,000 


Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants (SEOG): 




Number of Eligible Students 


24,000 


Funds 


$16,800,000 


College Work- Study Program: 




Number of Eligible Students 




Funds 


$19,400,000 


Federal Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program: 




Niunber of New Subsidized Loans 


82,000 


Number of Direct Loans 


57,000 


Amount of Direct Loans 


$25,000,000 



As can be noted, the $99,200,000 received by New York State for the 
above nonhealth related programs represents a significant level of 
financial assistance. 

The emerging role of the Federal government in the support of higher 
education has unfortunately been accompanied by a general lack of coordina- 
tion of State and Federal programs. This affects all participants in the 
postsecondary system. Ttie institutional administrator is often unable to 
plan beyond the immediate year as the Federal budget cycle often results in 
delayed payments and uncertain fimding levels. As institutions become 
more dependent upon Federal assistance, any unexpected transition can have 
major program implications. This can be evidenced by disastrous effects 
created by the recent large-scale cutback in Federal support for research 
and expansion of institutions in the education of health professionals. 

The student faces a simlar but more involved quandary. In addition 
to not being able to completely ascertain the level of Federal award for 
vMch he will be eligible in futiu'e (due to uncertain funding levels), he 
also faces confusion because State and Federal student aid programs each 
contain their own eligibility criteria and application and administrative 
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procedures. The results of this confusion is manifested in the current 
underutilization of the Basic Educational Opportunity Program by eligible 
students. The Federal criteria for BEOG eligibility mandates the 
inclusion of the value of home equity of the rural poor, aid to dependent 
children xinder the Social Security Act, proceeds fiom life insurance 
policies where the head of the household is deceased, and the acciimulated 
savings of elderly persons planning for retirement as a basis for deter- 
mining the award. 

The Regents believe th t the net ta:able income''" criterion utilized 
to determine student eligibility in the Staters new Tuition Assistance 
Program results in a far more equitable and simplified system. They feel 
that the Federal student aid program can be effective only if it comple- 
ments State and institutional efforts. They feel that Federal policy 
should provide strong incentives to states and institutions to augment 
their efforts. Together, rather than separately, the State and Federal 
governments can best serve st\ident needs. 

The Regents will investigate several alternatives to the present 
governmental aid eligibility and awards systems to determine a more 
effective schema. One possibility is to restructxire the Federal BEOG 
program so that states with significant student aid entitlement programs 
may have the option to coordinate a State-Federal partnership along the 
lines of the Guaranteed Loan program model. This program is administered 
by a State agency, uses Federal loan guarantees to implement Federal 
policy, and extends the scope of the program using State funds to meet 
special State needs. Thus, Federal and State policies are accommodated 
in a single program. 

Whatever alternative schema presents itself as the most viable, the 
Regents are convinced that the continuation of mcoordinated State and 
Federal efforts is the least effective and efficient method available. 
As such, they will direct their efforts and resources toward the estab- 
lishment of a new system of coordinated student aid which will overcome 
the burdens of differing criteria, additional forms, un^artain funding 
levels, and additional bureaucratic layers which currently present them- 
selves as severe obstacles to eligible students attempting self-betterment 
through postsecondary education. 



^et taxable income is tax able income for income tax purposes increased 
for such excl\idable income as tax-free interest on securities and depletion 
allowances and reduced to take into account the number of persons in a 
family attending a postsecondary institution full time. 



SECTION 111. PROGRESS MADE BY THE POSTSECONDAHY SYSTEM TOWARD THE 
REGENTS 1972 STATEVttDE PUN GOALS 



As an essential component of the statewide planning process, 
the Regents, in their 1972 Statewide Flan, established long-range 
goals for postsecondary education to the year A.D. 2000. They were: 

A. Equalisation of Educational Opportxmities 

B. A Comprehensive System of Postsecondary Education 

C. Excellence in the Pursuit of Knowledge 

D. Heeting the Educational Needs of Society 

E. A System Responsive to Comtnuiiity Needs 

These goals represent broad and comprehensive statements of ideal 
conditions toward which the Itegents believe all institutions of 
postsecondary education shoiild aspire, not necessarily on an in- 
dividual basis, but as a part of an integrated and diverse system 
consisting of all kinds of institutions, to serve the post-high 
school clientele of the State. 

The Regents recommendations contained in the 1972 Statewide 
Plan were statements of specific courses of action which the Regents 
viewed as logic cJ first steps toward a specific responsible agency - the 
State University of New York, The City University of New York, the private 
colleges and universities, the occupational degree granting institutions, 
or the Education Department. Majny of these recomirendations were specifi- 
cally addressed ty the Regents in their 1974 Progress Report Bulletin 
in which the institutions were called upon to report data measuring 
progress towards the goals. (Specific assessment of the responses 
made to the Bulletin Questions is found in appendix G of this document.) 

This section of the Report contains a discussion of the progress 
made by the various sectors of postsecondary education toward the 
goals and recommendations of the Regents. Each goal is described, 
then followed by a discussion of progress made by each sector and 
by the system as a whole. 

The Regents recommendations pertinent to ^each goal are sxjmmarized 
at the end of each goal discussion. Only those recommendations con- 
sidered viable are continued. (Section IV. B. of this report summarises 
all the continued recommendations from all previous Regents Statewide 
Plans.) 
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Ao Equalization of Educational Ociwrtunity 



Equality of opportunity has been a basic principle of this Nation 
from its inception. The concept of equality has evolved over the years 
through changing social values and the enactment and interpretation of 
legislation. In terms of access to postsecondaxy education, equal 
opportunity requires that any person having the aptitude and motivation 
be given the opportunity to be admitted to an educational program suiting 
his needs I without regard to race, creed, sex, age, national origin, or 
economic status. Equality of opportunity must extend to all levels of 
the postsecondaxy education enterprise; the faculty should be as diverse 
as the population sez*ved. To that end, institutional policies for the 
recruitment and promotion of faculty should allow and encourage the 
participation of qualified individuals from all segments of the population. 

The major remaining barrier to equal access to postsecondaxy education 
in the State is the lack of adequate financial means to meet costs of 
attendance. Over the last 4 years, the cost of attending postsecondaxy 
institutions has risen dramatically. While the State University of New York 
has substantially increased tuition during this period, its waiver 
system has scaled these increases according to the student's ability to 
pay. The average cost of attending a private college has increased at a 
rate of 4.0 percent per year from 1970 to 1973. Expenditures for st\ident 
aid by private colleges have increased even faster, growing at an average 
annual rate of 5.5 percent from 1969 to 1972. Most of this growth in 
expenc'itures was due to increased unfunded student aid. Private institUf 
tions managed to increase their average award to students by 6.3 percent 
from 1969 to 1972. In spite of stable enrollments during the period, 
the number of students receiving aid grew by 17.4 percent. 

The City University of New York's free tuition and open admissions 
policy has resulted in relatively stable attendance costs in the past 
few years. The University provides substantial financial aid for living 
and travel expenses. 

The enactment of New York State's Tuition Assistance Program 
provides a further means to eliminate financial barriers to postsecondaxy 
education. It will likely reduce significantly the cost of attendance 
for students from low and lower-middle income families which have 
suffered from the effects of inflation during the last few years. The 
program should increase the options of many students ly enabling them to 
attend a wider variety of postsecondaxy institutions. This increase in 
options should help insure each student's access to a program which will 
meet his educational needs. If the federal Basic Educational Opportxmity 
Grant Program is fully funded and coordinated with the Tuition Assistance 
Program as augmented by the increased availability of State loans, 
financial barriers to postsecondaxy education will be substantially 
lessened for most segments of the population. 

A somewhat lesser problem has been the under representation of 
several population groups in the State's colleges and universities. 
Minority groups in particular have been inadequately served in the past. 
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In 1970, members of minority groups accoxmted for 14. 1 percent of the 
18 to 2i,^year-old population of the State, yet they accounted for on3y 
9.5 percent of the full-time undergraduate enrollments at colleges and 
universities in the State. Remarkable progress has been made since 
then. By 1972, minority group members accounted for I3.6 percent of the 
State's full-time undergraduate enrollments. Full-time, first-ti/ne 
freshman enrollment of minority group members increased by 11.5 percent 
between 1972 and 1973 i increasing minority group representation to 
16.2 percent of the full-time first-time freshman enrollment at the 
State's colleges and universities. 2 

Much of the increase in minority enrollments is due to escpsnslon 
of special opportunity programs. While these programs are a direct 
means of increasing opportunity for minorities and the disadvantaged, 
they must complement other options to avoid segregation of minority 
students into special programs. Considerable progress has been made by 
the colleges of the State in providing opportunities for minorities in 
regular programs. State University's state operated institutions have 
increased full-time, first-time minority enrollments in regular programs 
hy 32 percent between 1972 and 1973. However, special opportunity 
programs still account for 55 percent of the minority enrollments at 
these institutions. City IMversity enrolls over 70 percent of its 
full-time first-time minority enrollments in regular programs. The 
private colleges of the State increased full-time first-time freshman 
minority enrollments in regular programs by 6.0 percent between 1972 and 
1973. Regular programs account for 69 percent of the full-time first- 
time minority freshmen at private colleges. 

The Regents believe that the opportunity for access to postsecondaiy 
education should be based on the ability and motivation of the individual 
student. Previous academic achievement is the most widely used means of 
measuring student ability. While it is a popular and reliable measure, 
it does not identify those individuals with other than traditional 
strengths. Institutions of the State have recognized this fact and have 
attempted to identify individual student. strengths ty utilizing various 
types of admissions criteria. An example is the "interest and need" 
criterion utilized in special opportunity programs. Further progress to 
better identify individuals with the potential for academic achievement 
can be made as more definitive criteria are developed. 

Opportunity for access to postsecondaiy education must extend beyond 
those individuals who desire the traditional full-time programs on campus. 
The demand for continuing education by adults is expected to continue to 
grow as population and need for technological skills increases. There 
are also those segments of the population who are not able to go where 
educational services are traditionally offered. The Regents External 
Degree Program, the College Proficiency Examination Program, Iftiiversity 
without Walls programs, and Eknpire State College are all examples of the 
extension of opportunity to adults who desire other than traditional 
full-time programs. Part-time undergraduate enrollments 
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have increased by 23 percent from 1971 to 1973. "he State Education 
Department has undertaken a study of the educational needs of adults 
through the remainder of this century. The Department has funded several 
regional projects to investigate continuing education needs and the 
services currently available. These efforts should provide a basis for 
the formulation of policies designed to meet the needs of nontraditional 
students in futiire. 

The faculty of the postsecondaiy educational instit 'tions of the 
State has diversified considerably from 1970 to 1973. ' loyment of 
women as full-time faculty at private institutions increased by 3 percent 
from 1970 to 1973f although total full-time faculty at these institutions 
decreased by 3 percent* State Undversity increased the number of female 
faculty by 21 percent while total faculty rose by 12 percent. Etaployment 
of full-time minority faculty at private institutions increased by 14 
percent from 1970 to 1973» and State Iftiiversity increased its full-time 
minority faculty by 15 percent during the same period. 

Considerable progress has been made, but inequities continue to 
exist. Over 19 percent of the full-time female faculty members employed 
in 1973 were in positions which do not lead to tenure,' compared to only 
9 percent of full-time male faculty. Almost 25 percent of full-time 
minority faculty in 1973 occupied positions not leading to tenure,^ 
compared to 9.9 percent of nonminority faculty. In 1973» onOy 25 percent 
of -he full-time faculty at colleges in the State were women, and 9 percent 
were minorities. The Regents recognize that significant progress has been 
made in diversifying the faculty of postsecondaiy institutions, and they 
look for continued progress in the future. 

The Regents therefore continue to recommend from their 1972 Statewide 
Plan that: 

1, colleges and universities base admission on desire and need for 
further education, placing students in programs suited to their 
capacities 

16. in continuing education, postsecondaiy institutions should cooperate 
in the region to: eliminate administrative and program differentiar- 
tion between regular day programs and continuing education programs; 
eliminate duplication of offerings; make maximal use of available 
facilities and qualified faculty; insure that nontraditional 
offerings are available to those adults needing them; guarantee 
transferability of credit; accelerate the acquisition of necessaiy 
credentials; and provide financial aid as needed and warranted 

32. article 13 of the Education Law dealing with Scholar Incentive 
Awards be amended in two ways: 

a. to assure that payment awarded to students be based on credit 
hours taken, to enable needy part-time students to qualify 



See Appendix H , Table 13, p. H-13. 
'See Appendix H » Table 15, p. H-15. 
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b# to extend the number of semesters a student may receive 
scholar incentive awards from eight to 10 for a student 
pursuing a baccalaureate degree and from four to five for 
a student pursuing an associate degree 

33. all higher education institutions in New York State, according zo 
their financial abilities, plan to expand enrollments of minority- 
group students, over and above opportunity program students, and 
to submit corroborative data to this effect 

34. colleges and universities in the State consider their responsibility 
to those citizens of the State who are unable to go where educational 
services are traditionally provided (such as the njral and urban 
poor, the elderly and hospitalized, and prison inmates), and create 
programs and courses that are appropriate for and geographically 
available to the people 

35- enrollment in all opportunity programs stabilize at 30,000 in 1980 
to increase opportunity for minority groups while providing balanced 
minority enrollments in opportunity and regular programs. The 
Higher Education Opportunity Program (HBOP) should be expanded to 
8,000 students ty 1980 to insure adequate representation in the 
private sector 

55« all higher education institutions in the State reasses their 

recruitment and promotion policies bo assure that a tr diverje 
faculty be enlisted which will include qualified membei of minority 
groups, women, and experienced practitioners fj-om busine. s, industiy, 
and the cultural institutions of our society, and that they report 
their progress along these lines in their 1974 progress reports 

57. guidelines for tenure, including goals and current faculty tenure 

proportions ty faculty rank, sex, and ethnic identity, and procedures 
for the dismissal of incompetent tenured faculty be reported by all 
institutions in their 1974 progress reports 

75» student financial aid programs incorporate additional provisions for 
adults who wish to continue their education b^ond high school 

The Regents also continue to recommend from their 1968 Statewide Plan 

that: 

26. a study of postsecondaiy continuing education be undertaken ly the 

State Education Depa-?tment to identify the needs of target populations 
and the availability of programs and resources to meet the needs 

The Regents continue to recommend trom their 1964 Statewide Plan 

that: 

12. the State Education Department make a special study of the programs 
and costs carried by students entering other types of specialized 
post^high school :lnstitutions (business schools, single-purpose 
technical schools, etc.) to determine whether the State should provide 
some form of financial assistance to students to such institutions 
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ERIC 



D* A Comprehensive System of Postsecondary Education 



The achievement of the Regents goals and objectives pertaining to equal 
acessi excellence in knowledgei societal responsiveness, and community 
service is contingent upon the development , maintenance and strengthening 
of a comprehensive system of postsecondary education. This system must 
provide a broad range of programs and services to satiate the needs and as- 
pirations of the diverse population it serves^ It mist be comprised of all 
types of post-high school institutions; public, private, religious, 
and nonreligious, technical and degree- and uondegree-granting, liberal arts, 
residential and commuter. These institutions must collectively provide for 
easy vertical and lateral mobility among the various categories of postsecon- 
dary educational opportunities throughout the adult life of each participating 
individual. New York State has such a system, and the Regents are pledged 
to providing for the continued upgrading of the experiences provided by it. 

In their 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents enumerated several recommen- 
dations which were in effect suggested courses of action aimed to further 
the development of such a comprehensive system. 

The recommendations were directed toward both degree and nondegree 
institutions in appixDpriate instances, as the Regents attempted to broaden 
the statewide planning circumference beyond the traditional colleges and 
universities of the State to include business, trade, correspondence and 
hospital schools. Some recommendations were merged and translated into 
specific questions which were directed to postsecondary institutions in 
the State and were contained in the Regents 1974 Progress Report Bulletin. 
This bulletin provided a suggested framework for institutions to provide 
responses to the Regents questions and to update their own 1972 master plans 
by developing their institutional progress report. 

The following narrative will briefly describe the institutional responses 
to the Regents Progress Report Bulletin, as well as the responses by all 
segments of the postsecondary system to each Regents 1972 Statewide Plan 
recommendations. The reported progress on these recommendations will be 
described within common topical areas. These topical areas are as follows: 

(1) Admissions Policies 

(2) Articulation 

(3) Enrollment Goals and Facilities 
(U) Institutional Gifts and Grants 
(5) Inter institutional Cooperation 
v6) Resource i^iaj'iinjiit 

(7) Noncollegiate Education 

(8) 2-year Colleges 



Subsequent to the assessment of progress made toward achievement 
of the Regents goal within each topical area, a listing of those recommen- 
dations deemed appropriate for continuance through the 1976 Statewide Plan 
will be arrayed. 
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AdmisDioriL; Folicicn 



One of the specific objectives contained in the Regents 1972 Plan was 
for the post secondary system of the State to provide for flexible admis- 
sions criteria for easier entry and reentry into and among all postsecondary 
institutions. Overall, the response to this objective has been encouraging. 

The State University of New York has initiated several programs which 
will improve the entry/reentry possibilities for its students. Entry into 
the State University of New York system is guaranteed for every high school 
graduate within a service area of a community college. Transfer from a 
2-year college to a senior campus is also guaranteed to Associate in Arts 
and Sciences degree holders. The University also reports that a "step 
out" program will be developed that will permit planned leaves of absence 
from formal study without academic penalty. This program will also 
provide for periods of work, travel, and independent study and a subsequent 
return to the campus for completion of the student's educational objectives. 
Additionally, several programs are being mounted to offer academic instruc- 
tion to workers and retired people. Modified work weeks to include one day 
of classroom instruction as well as mini-courses and workshops are some 
employer/University models under develojanent. With the assistance provided 
by the New York State Office for the Aging, the University is providing a 
broad range of educational services to older citizens and is working closely 
v;ith community organizations in structuring these programs. 

The City University of New York recognizes that many students must take 
time out to work in order to make a college education economically feasible. 
The University has implemented policies at most units which encourage students 
to return to college. Time limitations on the completion of work for a degree 
or on the transfer of credits earned earlier have been lifted in most 
instances. Within the last 2 years, a majority of The City University of 
New York colleges have adopted the granting of academic credit for unusual 
experience gained during a leave of absence. In most cases, reentry into 
a given curricular program is contingent upon available space, though 
in some cases priority is given to those v/ho are reentering. Despite progress 
made in achieving a more flexible system for entry/reentry, the University 
indicates that the goal of identifying clearly defined exit and reentry 
points has not to date received priority attention. The University states 
that it will also explore the discrimination inherent in the evening non- 
matriculated students vjho are not charged tuition. Some form of open 
admissions for adults v;ill be an imperative for the University in the im- 
mediate future. 

The private colleges and universities of the State report general 
preferential or automatic reentry for undergraduate students who with- 
drew in good standing. Time limitations imposed on the granting of transfer 
credit and a specified time period for completion of degree requirements 
are also generally nonexistent for undergraduate students. Some exceptions 
exist in highly technicacL or specialized institutions, understandably, due 
to the rapid advancements occurring within program content. 

Every degree-granting occupational institution which submitted a 
progress report idicated a minimum of academic reentry barriers. Graduates 
are encouraged to return for refresher courses and drop-ouvs are generally 
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re-instated as matriculated students with full credit awarded for past 
academic achievement. Most institutions report flexible policies on 
program time committment as all reported no official time requirement for 
course completion. 

It is evident that the various institutions in the State have made 
significant progress in minimizing the difficulties encountered by a student 
who enters and reenters postsecondary education many times within his adult 
lifetime. As neither public university has yet established a university- 
wide policy in this area, and have assigned a high priority to its develop- 
ment, Regents continue the following recommendation from their 1972 State- 
wide Plan. The Regents recommend that: 

2. colleges and universities offer admission guaranteed to be available 
for at least 3 years, grant leaves of absence readily, allow reentry 
without red tape or penalty, and minimize prerequisites and require- 
ments of specific courses 

Articulation 

— ' Secondaiy to Postsecondary Articulation 

The Regents, in their 1972 Statewide Plan and their position paper. 
The Ai-fclctaation of Secondary and Postsecond ary Education, have 
acknowledged ihat considerable overlap exists between similar program areas 
at the secondary and postsecondaiy levels. To overcome this inefficiency 
in the educational continuum, the Regents have encouraged the careful 
development of program oprtions such as time-shortened baccalaureate degree 
programs, early admission (to college) programs for advanced high school 
seniors, and advanced placement for students enrolled within occupational 
programs at community colleges which dupUcate the instruction which the 
st\ident may have received as part of training provided by the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) in his regions. The Regents are 
pleased to note the individual efforts being undertaken by the various 
sectors of postsecondaiy education to improve articulation practices and ^ 
policies. Some specific examples of these are outlined in Section I of this 
document, pp. 3ir-35i and a general sector description follows. 

The number of new registrants in the time-shortened programs at the ^ 
State University has increased from 212 in Fall 1971 to 1513 in Fall 1973. 
Within the University, the three-year baccaluareate at the University College 
at Geneseo is the largest three-year baccalaureate program at a single 
campus in the United States. In addition to the Geneseo program, the three- 
year baccalaureate is available as an option in the School of Management at 
the University Center at Binghamton and at the University College at Brockport 
where the "Alternate College" is exploring other versions ->f the time- 
variable degree. Early admission programs in which students may begin 
college study during their last year of high school are offered on over^ 
20 campuses of the University. Several special programs in time-shortening 
at the school/college interface, including those at the James E. Allen Center, 
also exist within the University. Some of these may prove to be appropriate 
models for use at other institutions. 
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Regarding the three-year baccalaureate development within the Ihiversity, 
a modification was proposed to a recommendation made by State University to 
the Regents in their 1972 master plan. The new recommendation reads (ad- 
ditions underlined, deletions bracketed): 

"the time-shortened baccalaureate program will be 
established [as the basic degree program for] at 
one or more of the State University's undergraduate 
college, offering a three-year degree option in the 
full range of academic ma.lors which do not involve 
certification of professional licensure." 

The rephrasing of this recommendation takes cognizance of nearly three years 
of experience with the program of Geneseo as well as experience with models 
on other campuses. The University feels that not all students at a given 
campus will progress at the same rate, therefore, traditionally timed programs 
must be maintained in conjunction with the three-year options. 

At the City University, early admissions programs are available, in 
every academic field at the senior colleges, to highly qualified high school 
juniors. There is, however, no formal three-year baccalaureate program 
at the University. The City University Baccalaureate Program offers the 
possibility of earning a degree in less than four years by requiring only 
90 hours of formal classroom work. The remaining 30 credits can be earned 
through assessment of life experience credits and independent study or 
;irark-study projects. The number of new registrants engaged in time- 
shortened programs at the university increased from 170 in Fall 1971 to 263 
in Fall 1973. The University anticipates that the number of time-shortened 
pro v:r«jr!<5 will increase substantially over the next several years. 

The private se -tor progress report indicated that the number of 
nev/ registrants in time-shortened baccalaureate program for the reporting 
institutions increased from 871 in Fall 1971 to 2164 in Fall 1973. Thus, 
total enrollment in these options is small in scale, but the sector report 
indicates a great diversity of new or planned programs to create time- 
shortening options. Over half of the registrants in the time-shortened 
arrangements were in institutions classified as college complexes. Sixty 
percent of the total number of registrants were in structured time-and/or- 
credit-shortened college programs for high school graduates. As expected 
there was very little enrollment in either early admissions or time-shortened 
baccalaureate programs in the technical and specialized colleges. With 
the major universities Nev; York University begain actively recruiting students 
for early admissions in 1973i enrolling about 150 such students in 1973-74 
in their regular academic programs. 

— 2-Year to 4-year Postsecondary Articulation 

The postsecondary system of the State must allow for ease of vertical 
mobility from 2-year to 4-year institutions so as to assist the student 
in his quest for higner learning. The Regents are pledged to developing 
educational policies which will facilitate the transfer of students and credits 
from junior to senior colleges in the State. In projecting enrollments for 
2-and 4-year institutions in the State, the Regents have assumed that the 
various upper division institutions v;ill accommodate the expected transfex* 
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demand of the ;:^-year graduate. 



In the Fall of 1973 i 4-year institutions in New York State enrolled 
over 33|000 full-time transfer students. The proportion of the transfers 
to total associate degrees granted the previous years vvas about one-third. 
Within the 33,000 transfers, the State Uni/ersity enrolled over 13,900, The 
City University enrolled nearly 6,700 and the private colleges nearly 
12,500. Of the full-tijne transfers to Z,.-year institutions, over 25,900 or 
78 percent were from instate institutions. Of the instate transfers, 17,000 
were from 2-year institutions, this represents nearly 66 percent of the in- 
state total and 51 p'^rcent of the total transfers. Of the 17,000 instate 
2-year transfers, over 11,600, or 68 percent | transferred with a degree. 

Each sector of higher education in the State reports established policies 
which will facilitate the transfer ability of 2-year college graduates. The 
State University of New Yoik has a stated transfer policy guaranteeing a 
place at a senior campus for graduates of the 2-year campuses holding 
Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degrees. The City University of llei' York 
Imports significant progress into this area as the Board of Higher 
Education for New York City has adopted University policies guaranteeing 
the full transfer of all credits earned by A. A. and A.S. degree recipients, 
and more recently, A. A.S. degree recipients from within the University. 
Intra-Univet'sity transfers account for approximately 74 percent of total 
full-time transfers into The City University of New York senior colleges, 
while degree holders from The City University of New York 2-year institutions 
represent 94 percent of all 2-year degree holders transferring to The 
City University senior units. 

The private 4-year colleges and universities report that more than half 
of their total full-time transfer students in 1973 were from other 4-year 
institutions. It is interesting to note that 27.7 percent of the total 
transfers v;ere from out-of-state 4-year institutions, while 26.3 percent 
v;ere from in-state 4-year institutions. Over 80 percent of the transfers 
from 2-year colleges, were from in-state institutions, predominately 
public 2-ye9r institutions. 

It appears that the collegiate postsecondary sectors have mado consider- 
able progress toward making available upper division space for 2-year 

encouragirig. Vertical and lateral mobility have become realizable 
objectives for the postsecondary student. The Regents urge continued 
development of policies which are aimed at facilitating 2- '4-year articulation, 
especially in relation to credits alj.jv;ed and additional baccalaureate 
credits required. They v/ill monitor sector progress in this area for reporting 
in their 1976 Statev/ide Plan. 



See appendix H, tables 25 throuj,n }0 fcr detailed statistics on 
full-tijne transfer students. 
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Enrollments and Facilities 



The topical areas of enrollment projections aiKi the resulting 
facilities implications are described in detail in Section II4 pp. 27-47f 
of this document. 

The Regents realize that the enrollment projections contained in 
this dociraient represent significant downward revisions ftorr. previous 
statewide plan levels. As this progress repoarb is an interim document, 
the Regents will r&-stx2dy all factors, assumptions, and trend data 
relating to the projections between now and the issuance of the 1976 
Statewide Plan. The Regents continue the following recommendations fJrom 
their 1972 Statewide Plan to serve as a framework within which thQr urge 
the postsecondazy comnunity to assist them in this enrollments r^study. 
The Regents recommend that: 

61. comprehensive long-range facilities planning be continued at all 
levels in order to forestall the construction of new buildings 
when existing facilities can be altered to serve the same purpose 
at a lesser cost 

63. the Dormitory Authority continue to exercise restraint in the 
authorization of new facilities construction especially if th^ 
expand capacity, and that the Authority continue to seek the 
advice of the Commissioner regarding academic need 

65. The City Iftjiversity of New York identify individual senior college 
facilities priorities within these constraints: 

a. that overall space of the senior colleges not exceed 100 net 
assignable square feet per fUll-time equivalent student 

b. that no construction take place which is not a part of a 
master plan approved by the Regents and the Gtovemor 

c. that no more than $520 million be authorized for senior 
college facilities expansion prior to June 30, 1976, based 
upon estimates of university income available for construction 
and of appropriate outstanding obligations 

71. institutions critically review their administrative staffing and 

operational procedirres to insure more efficient resource utilization 
with particular emphasis on facilities and equipment 

Institutional Gifts and Grants 

The Regents have long recognized that collegiate institutions, 
especially private colleges and universities, depend upon philanthropic 
support to subsidize their costs of operation and capital development. In 
the finance unit of their 1S72 Statewide Plan, the Regents indicated that 
a potential weakness existed in the cTirrent financial structure because 
of factors which could serve to depress the level of gifts historically 
received. The slowdown of capital construction, an inflationary econony. 
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poor stocks and bonds market performances and potentially adverse changes 
in the tax regulations governing donations Isy private individuals and 
foundations are factors which were, and still are, feared for their adverse 
effect upor the flow of this type of institutional revenues. 

The lack of ability to use gifts and grants in a way which is most 
beneficial to the institution is another area of Regents concern. In their 
Progress Report Bulletin, the Regents suggested that donors had been too 
restrictive in the conditions of usage associated with their gifts. The 
Regents tirged that donors allow institutions to decide what the best 
utilization of the gift would be, instead of insisting that gifts be used 
for tangible, visible purposes, such as a new building. The Regents realize 
that to maintain a comprehensive and diverse ^stem of postsecondaxy educa- 
tion, a continued flow of private revenues is a necessity, and self- 
determined approptriate use of these funds by institutions is a must. 

As can be noted from the table below, the private sector has fared 
comparatively well in recent years, in terms of total gifts and grants 
received from private sources.^ 



Total Gifts and Grants Revenues for New York State Private Colleges 
by Type of Fund, 1969-70 and 1972-73. 





1969-70 




1972- 


■21 




Millions 

of 
Dollars 


Percent 
of 

Total 




Millions 

of 1 
Dollars 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Total Gifts and 
Grants 


214.7 


100.0 




217.5 


100.0 


Current Funds 


129.9 


60.5 




140.2 


84.5 


Endo\iiment 


36.3 


16.9 


r 


38.5 


17.7 


Plant 


42.7 


19.9 




29.3 


13.5 


Other 


5.8 


2.7 




9.6 


4.4 



Excludes Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Alfred University, Briarcliff, 
Roberts Wesleyan, Friends World, Touro College, Mannes College of Music, 
Brooklyn Law School, Mt. Sinai, New York College of Podiatric Medicine, ard ".he 
College of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

^As the purpose of this investigation pertains for the most part to the 
private sector (which depends upon private gifts and grants for a major portion 
of total revenues) the assessment will be restricted to that sector. 
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Total gifts and grants revenues increased from $214.7 million in fiscal 
1969-70 to $217.5 million an fiscal 1972-73, and increase of $2.8 million.^ 
The most significant progress made tovrard strengthening the fiscal viability 
of the private sector can be noted in the distribution of these revenues 
within major funds categories. The largest funds gain was within Current 
Funds, $10.3 million; while the amount of philanthropic revenues allocated 
to plant funds declined by $13.4 million. It is obvious that institutions 
are allocating a greater proportion of the gifts received to that area 
where they are most needed — operating costs. The Regents are encouraged ^ 
by these trends and urge private institutions to go even farther in their 
search for ways to improve their long-term economic viability. The Regents 
believe that if development campaigns for gifts and grants revenues are 
effective in the areas of plant and endovanent funds, then well-organized 
campaigns for gifts for current unrestricted funds should also be successful 
in aiding the fiscal health of an instituion. The Regents view such campaign 
programs as very real mechanisms which should be utilized to partially 
offset the compounding problems of continuing inflation and declining *3nroll- 
ments . 

Interinstitutional Cooperation 

One of the specific objectives enumerated by the Regents In their 
1972 Statewide Plan called for a comprehensive ^stem of postsecondaxy 
education which provided for maximum utilization of physical facilities 
and personnel resources through interinstitutional cooperation. The 
continuing development of the concept of regionalism and the establishment 
and operation of Regents Regional Advisory Councils are examples of progress 
being made toward the achievement of this objective. There are currently 
three Regents Regional Advisozy Councils and 10 institutional consortia 
functioning in New York State. The membership of these groups, for the 
most part, reflects public and private institutions working together to 
solve mutual problems. 



The State University is involved in interinstitutional cooperation 
with both educational and noneducational institutions. In developing new 
programs of study, the University has cooperated with a variety of social, 
cultural, business industrial and governmental institutions. Some examples 
include the Maritime College, v/hich is working with the U.S. Coast Guard 
to design a vessel traffic system for the New York City Harbor. New York's 
Sea Grant prograni, a joint activity of the State University and Cornell 
University, is another fine example of a cooperative venture of outstanding 
social value. The State University is participating actively in 
regional and statewide interinstitutional planning in cooperation with 
Regents Regional Advisory Councils. The State University is .also e^igaged 
in operational programs involving the cross-registration of students and 
the coordinated teaching of specialized courses such as those in foreign 
languages. 



This increase in revenues from gifts and grants of $2.8 million, or 
1.3 percent, has resulted in an actual net erosion of the effective income 
received because of inflation. 
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Interinstitutional cooperation for The City IMversity of York 
has been most successful in relation to other institutions in New York 
City. In such academic programs as education and the allied health profes- 
sions, the Ihiversity has sought and developed placement for its students 
in actual settings. Cooperative education programs at the University have 
provided direct assistance to agencies and businesses. Inter-library 
exchanges throughout the University y with the New York Public Library, and 
with private libraries have expanded mutual research capabilities. The 
Ifoiversity is continuing to actively seek means of cooperation with colleges 
and universities through the Regents Regional Coordinating Council. 

Most of the private colleges and universities in the State are engaged 
in cooperative ventures both with other colleges and with noneducational 
institutions. 

The Coordinated Campus at Brentwood involving C«W, Post and St. Joseph's 
College is an excellent example of increased facilities utilization through 
joint cooperation. New York IMversity's joint program in classical studies 
with the Graduate School and Iftii varsity Center of The City Iftiiversity of 
New York is another example of cost-saving through cooperation. 

The Regents applaud the widespread acceptance of interinstitutional 
cooperation exemplified by the sector progress reports. They will activeHy 
seek State funding for the continued development of their Regional Advisory 
Council network. The Regents continue the following recommendation from 
their 1972 Statewide Plan: 

69. institutions individually and jointly within regions review low 
enrollment courses and programs and take steps to elijninate or 
consolidate those that are not essential to the presearvation of a 
unique academic character 

The Regents continue to recommend from their I964 Statewide Plan that: 

32. groups of colleges and universities that have close geographic and 
other ties develop interinstitutional cooperative programs and joint 
use of resources, human and material, to further the scope of their 
services to students and to the State 

Resource Mana^tement 

The cost of higher education is increasing at a rapid rate. This is 
exemplified by the increased dollar expenditures realis'.ed bj' the institutions 
in the State. In fiscal year 1970-71, higher educational institutions in • 
New York State spent $1.54 billion on selected educational expenditures.! 



Selected educational and general e:q)enditures excludes; Sponsored 
Research, Other Separately Budgeted Research, Other Sponsored Programs 
Organized Activities Related to Educational Departments, Stxadent Aid and 
Auxiliary Enterprises. These data are as reported ty institutions sub- 
mitting 1974 progress reports. 
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By 1973-73 t these expenditures had increased to $1.83 billion, an increase 
of 18.8 percent. Total enrollntents for the same period increased approxi- 
mately 8.6 percent.^ 

Inflation, currently at a national annual rate of 10.7 percent has 
affected eveiy categoiy of institutional expenditures, including those for 
wages and benefits, food, and fuel. Institutions have been forced to in-^ 
crease tuition in order to generate additional revenues, but present tuition 
rates cannot be raised much more without dfcriying a large segnent of students 
the opportunity for postsecondaiy education. Clearly, the time for cost 
savings through impcroved management techniques is at hand. 

The Regents are pleased to note that the various higher educational 
institutions are takiiig administrative steps to improve their management 
syst«ns. The State University is working toward the establishment of a 
data collection and information system with all of its units to be involved 
by 1976. The system will maintain compatibility with the definitions and 
teiTOs of the Higher Education General Information Surv^ (HBGIS^ and the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). The 
City diversity of New York has held its increase in expenditures per FTE 
student to about one percent per year between 1970-71 and 197;^73f a 
significant fact in light of the cost of operating its Open Admissions 
program. Several private colleges and universities are actively investi- 
gating the adoption of sophisticated management techniques and have 
employed expert consultants to assist than in cutting costs. 

On a statewide basis, the State Education Department is currently 
developing a comprehensive information system which will reflect inputs 
from all postsecondary institutions in the State — degree- and nondegree- 
granting. The system, which is expected to be operational by the Fall of 
1975, will assist the Regents in coordinating lon^-range planning for all 
institutions in the State. 

So as to insure continued imprc* ement of institutional management 
practices, and to establish an analytical framework within which 
educational costs can be examined, the Re^^ents continue the following 
recommendations from their 1972 Statewide Plan: 

The Regents lucommend that: 

71. institutions critically review their administrative staffing and 

operational procedures to insure more efficient resource utilization 
with particular emphasis on facilities and equipment 

77. a comprehensive management information system be developed, generating 
compatible data on the current and anticipated status of all education 
beyond high school in. the State concerning programs, enrollment and 
graduates, facilities and capacity, faculty, and finances 



The percentage growth reflects increases in full-time equivalent 
enrollments. Pull-time equivalent equals full-time plus on&-third part- 
time. 
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The Regents continue to recommend from their 1968 Statewide Plan that: 

58* the State Education Department seek to develop better per student 
cost figures on which to base cost estimates and comparisons through 
a study of fiscal procediores employed. The study should be undeav 
tak^ in cooperation with the Board of Trustees of State l&iiversity, 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, and privately 
controlled colleges and universities 

The Regents also continue to recommend from their I964 Statewide Plan 
that: 

5« Federal grants be provided to higher education institutions to 

improve financial management, planning, and long-range development. 
Programs should be consolidated and simplified so that duplications 
of categorical aid may be avoided 

Noncollegiate Education 

In 1972, the Congress enacted the Education Amendments of 1972 which 
contained many provisions pertaining to education b^ond high school. One 
specific provision required, for purposes of certain Federal funds' eligi^ 
bility, eveiy state in the Nation to establish a coordinating body which 
would have planning responsibility for all posts econdaiy institutions 
within the state — both degre^granting colleges and liondegree-granting 
business and trade schools. These coordinating bodies became known as 
the "1202 Commissions." The objective of the Canmissions is to identify, 
recognize, and maximize the utilization of all resources which are 
available to serve the adult student population. 

In New York State, the Regents have been designated as the New York 
State Postsecondazy Education Commission (1202 Conanission) . Functioning 
as this Commission, the Regents have undertaken the task of integrating 
the collegiate and noncollegiate resources of the State into a single 
efficient educational system. Initial evidence of these efforts can be 
found within the Regents 1972 Statewide Plan, where m&ster plan inputs 
were provided by several occupational institutions and a description of 
the programs and types of noncollegiate institutions was included. In 
the Plan, the Regents recommend that financial aid programs and planning 
arrangements be extended to include noncollegiate institutions. 

Since the issuance of the 1972 Statewide Plan, much has been done 
to recognize noncollegiate education in the State and to develop policies 
and procedures to fully utilize the resources available in this sector. 

The Regents have extended degree powers to an increasing number of 
occupational institutions. Since their historic decision in 1971 to extend 
degree powers to business and trade institutes which meet specified program 
quality standards, the Regents have authorized 24 institutions to award 
degrees ranging from the Associate in Occupationsil Studies to the Bachelor 
of Fine Arts. In one instance, permission has been granted to an occupa- 
tional institution to offer an Associate in Applied Science degree program 
in conjunction with an eotablished college. 



Several of the degree-granting occupational schools submitted 1974 
progress reports to the Regents, The scope and depth of these reports 
parallel ones received fj^om traditional colleges. The institutions report 
growing enrollments, strong library collections, reasonable tuition levels 
(approximately equal to traditional private 2-year colleges), and impressive 
job plac«aent rates. The functions of student counseling, employment place- 
ment, and follow-up of graduates appear to be the most comprehensive of 
ary type of postsecondazy institution in the State. 

Several of the degre^granting occupational institutions recommended 
the extension of State and Federal financial aid eligibility to their 
students. The Regents have successfully supported incorporation of pro- 
visions in revised student aid programs (TAP) which would extend eligibility 
to previously excluded groups such as students in hospital-based programs, 
and students in degree pccrcms in trade and technical schools. 

The trans ferabil it. • upational degree graduates is another area- in 

which reporting institutions ..pressed concern. Several institutions 
indicated that some of their (graduates were being placed at a "credits 
allawed" disadvantage when they attempted to transfer to a traditional 
college. In response to this concern, the Regents collected transfer 
credits information as part of their Progress Report Bulletin requirement. 
Though the response rate did not allow a significant level of analysis, the 
individual collegiate progress reports reflect the continuing effort of 4-year 
colleges to fairly appraise the credits earned by transfers from degree- 
granting occupational institutions. The Regents will continue their 
investigation in this area as a part of the development of their 1976 
Statewide Plan. The Regents will also continue to support equity for 
occupational institutions with high quality curricula by extending degree- 
granting privileges, whenever a requesting institution meets or exceeds the 
same academic quality criteria applied to the registration of a program at 
a traditional college. 

The State Education Department has begun to establish mechanisms whch 
v;ill eventually incorporate fully the nondegree-granting postsecondary 
educational institutions of the State into the statewide planning process. 
The State Education Department is working with industrial organizations 
which offer instructional programs to develop a systematic approach for 
the assessment of theje programs. As a result, an employee msy be able to 
get college credit for instiniction provided his employer. An employee 
could then transfer these credits* assessments to a permanent transcript 
through the Regents Credit Bank mechanism, described on pp. 19 ard 21 of 
this report, or appl^ directly to a college for recognition of his credit* 

A survey of nondegree-granting educational institutions was recently 
conducted by the -State Edura+ion Department. The results of this survey in- 
dicate that there are nearly 500 institutions in the State offering a 
wide variety of postsecondary educati.ial programs. 1 The purpose of the 



See appendix D, part II, for a preliminary listing of those nondegree 
postsecondaiy institutions identified by the survey. 
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survey was to identify those institutions which offer formally organized 
programs of study to people beyond the age of compulsory school attendance. 
The long-term objective of the study is to incorporate the resources, 
services, and plans of this institutional sector into the Statewide post- 
secondary planning process. 

The nondegree institutions identified offer a wide range o* educational 
lacogramsj some examples are welding, court reporting, electrical technology, 
commercial piloting, modeling, and postdoctoral and postprofessional continuing 
education and research. The programs offered range from several hours to 
several years in duration. Total unduplicated headcount enrollments in the 
institutions identified for the fall 1973 period were approximately 64,000. 
As expected, the largest number of the institutions were located in the 
New York Metropolitan region (46.6^), as were the majority of the enrollments 
(65. 5^).^ An indepth report will be published by the Regents in the fall 
of 1975 • The 1976 Statewide Plan will contain planning inputs provided by 
the noridegree institutions, thereby strengthening the statewide planning 
impact and institutional base of the document. 

So as to continue to strengthen the postsecondaiy ^stem of the State 
by continuing to recognize and utilize the noncoUegiate resources of the 
State, the Regents continue the following 1972 Statewide Plan recomirendations. 

The Regents recommend that: ♦ 

26. the State explore, evaluate, and publicize - for those who either 
choose to or must study on their own - the noncoUegiate learning 
experiences available through The University of the State of New 
York. These include libraries, museums, proprietary schools, indus- 
trial training programs, and home study materials delivered through 
the various technologies, all of which constitute an unrealized part 
of the educational resources of the State. 

74« statewide and regional arrangements for the planning and coortiination 
of education beyond high school should involve the full and active 
participation of the noncoUegiate sector in order to meet the Regents 
goals for postsecondaiy education 

a-Year College s 

In their 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents noted the important contri- 
bution made by the 2-year colleges of the State toward providing a diversity 
of lower division programs in the liberal arts and technologies as well as 
certificate and diploma level programs of studies in various occupational 
fields. The Regents reaffirmed their committment to the comprehensive 
community college concept, reaffirmed their belief that the agricultural 
and technical colleges of the State should continue to be used as innovative 
2-year colleges, and acknowledged the rich potential of tne private junior 
colleges. The Regents also indicated several courses of action which would 
improve the viability and educational effectiveness of 2-year colleges. 



See appendix H, tables 39-40. 
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Considerable progress has been made toward achievement of these recanae]>- 
dations. 

Private junior colleges have made significant modifications to their 
program structures and curriculum offerings. New programs in such critical 
fields as the allied health fields have been established by some in con- 
junction vdth nearby health facilities. Management efficiencies have been 
effected by the reduction of administrative costs. Better space utilization 
has resulted by the reassignment of buildings and rooms. Community service 
programs have been initiated to extend the benefits and resources of the 
institutions to nearby social^ business and labor organizations) and other 
community groups. Special tuition rates to senior citizens and commxinity 
residents are other examples of special service to the community. Most 
ijTiportantly for the 2-year private colleges, intensified administrative 
attention is being paid tovjard long-term enrollment trends and their impact 
upon the continued viability of the djistitutiona* Most reporting institutions 
indicate that the recent enactment of Regents-proposed Bundy Aid eligibility 
for 2-year private colleges^ and increased State student aid benefit^ have 
improved their long-term fiscal situation considerably. Future efforts 
are being conducted by many of the institution, however, to devise new 
arrangements which v/ill ensure their fiscal and academic existence. Joint 
program ventures vjith other public and private colleges, rental of excess 
space, and a review and communication of the instituions * mission3 and objec- 
tives are some examples. The Regents urge continuance of these efforts 
and v;ill take care to include a thorough review of the potential impact upon 
this sector of futixre policj'" and planning decisions. 

The public 2-year colleges of the State continue to provide full 
access to the State's postsecondary system. The colleges are exhibiting 
considerable flexibility in devising course scheduling, delivery modes and 
program ranges to meet the needs of all student types — young, old, full- 
time, part-time, degree and nondegree seekin,;. The State University reports 
that its 2-year colleges consistently account for a major portion of the 
University's service to part-time students. Part-time students of these 
institutions may enroll on a specific course basis or matriculate for 
certificate or associate degree programs in a broad range of subject 
matter fields. In some vocational areas, students have the choice between 
a 1-year program ano immediate entrance into an occupational field, or a 2-year 
program leading to a degree. A number of community colleges and agricultural 
and technical colleges have developed cooperative work-study progams, 
wherein students in occupational curricula intersperse campus study with 
actual work experience, thereby enhancing the value of both. Two of the 
community colleges, LaGuardia and Schenectady, have developed comprehensive 
arrangements of this type in nearly all program areas. The Regents applaud 
these efforts and urge more such innovation. The successful Implementation 
of cocperative arrangements of this type should go far toward accomplishing 
the Regents recommendation of improving the job placement of graduates and 
upgrading their level of self-fulfillment through employment. 

The rapid growth of the State's 2-year college sector has been in 
direct response to the needs of an expanding student population. This 
growth has, however created complex administrative, financing and inte]>- 
institutional issues. As the upcoming years bring a stabilization in the 
number of stiidents to be served, the Regents believe that more attention 
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must be given to clear identification of institutional mission and to 
effective planning axxl management practices. Concurrently, as described 
in the finance Tinit of Section II of this report, ctjrrent fiscal and 
academic inequities must be overcome to ensure an equal opportunity to 
high quality academic porograms, regardless of the location of an insti- 
tution or the tax base of its sponsor. The Regents are making these 
issues high priority items toward which they will continue to direct 
their energies and attention. The Regents therefore continue the 
following recommendations fz>om their 1972 Statewide Plan: 

17. State University reassess the six agricultural and technical colleges 
20. legislation be enacted to accomplish the following: 

a. the expansion of the role of the (comrounitji) college to include 
the authority to administer the budget of the college once it 
is approved by local sponsors 

b. the reconstitution of local service areas fdr community colleges 
along lines that will more adequately reflect population 
densities rather than political boundaries. Pending the recon- 
stxtution of local service arsas, establishment of new community 
colleges should be curtailed 

c. the jurisdiction of the City liiiversity over the community 
colleges in New York City locally sponsored by the Board of 
Higher Education 



The reassessment of the State University agricultural and technical 
colleges should proceed along the lines suggested on pp. 19-20 of the 
Regents 1972 Statevn.de P'.an for the Development of Postsecondary Education. 
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C. Excellence in the Pursuit of Knowledge 



The Regents rationale for establishing the goal of excellence is 
implicit; in their 1972 Statewide Plan, they noted that it "is necessary 
to bring the [student] to his maximum level of development." Although 
the 1972 Plan singled out collegiate postsecondaiy education as an area 
of special emphasis, the earlier 1964 Plan contained the statement, 
"excellence is necessary in every category of education." 

In noting the close of the expansionary phase of the 1960«s, the 
Regents in their 1972 Plan cautioned against the erosion of quality by 
contraction. While contraction is generally feared and viewed as a 
symbol of depression in postsecondary education, it can be seen to present 
a unique opportunity to more easily embrace the goal of excellence as a 
realistic planning factor. Future progress will be measured by the 
number of existing, good programs that are maintained and strengthened 
and by the number of low quality or marginal programs that are phased out, 
both occurring as a function of planned managerial action stimulated by 
clearly developed policy. For the present report, progress toward the 
goal is monitored in the following topical areas: 

(1) academic libraries, 

(2) graduate and professional education, and 

(3) faculty. 

Academic libraries 

State University of New York reports in its I974 Erogrees Report that 
between 1972 and 1974 its library holdings increased by more than dO,(XX) 
volumes; 35fOOO unique serial titles are now held by the combined libraries. 
However, no indication is provided as to whether the various units of State 
University of New York meet the guidelines suggested by the Regents Advisory 
Committee on Long-Range Planning for Academic Libraries. 

Nonprint materials are being acquired, such as microfilm, audio 
cassettes, etc., but the precise nature and esctent of these acquisitions 
are not described. State IMversity of New York has negotiated a 
contract with the Ohio College Library Center (OCLC) to provide oi>-line, 
computeiwshared cataloging services. Terminals are to be installed 
during 1974i which will link State IMversity of New York and other New 
York libraries with 110 libraries throughout Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
England, Texas, and the southeastern states. All State Ifoiversity of New 
York units are members of their respective 3R»s Systems. 

A survey of the four State Ifoiversity of New York Coordinating Areas 
revealed 17 regional projects in library use arrangements in operation, 
and 14 under consideration. 

State Ifeiversity of New York personnel have participated in the 
joint State University of New Y^rk/State Education Department Task Force 
on library Data Centers. In addition. State University of New York has 
extended the Biomedical Network to include 64 medical libraries and the 
Educational Recordings Library now serves all campuses with tapes and 
films. 
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ERIC 



The only City University of New York unit to exceed the advisory 
committee guidelines is City College. Faculty and doctoral students rely 
heavily upon the resources available through the New York PubHc library f 
where $1.2 million is being supplied by City University of New York 
annually through its capital budget to support research services. Also, 
fifteen of the City University of New York units are members of New York 
Metropolitan Reference and Research library Agency Inc. (METRO) • R-oposed 
or ongoing studies include interlibrary coordination, specialized collections 
and their regional use, computerized cataloging, circiilation, and acquisition 
systems. 

Of the nonpublic institutions, more than 100 are members of the 3R«s 
systems. Those reporting indicated imposing areas of strength tempered 
by an awareness of areas of weakness. Guidelines were viewed as not 
appropriate to all levels of libraries. As a partial reflection of that 
view. Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities (CICU) reoonmended 
that the incorporation of interlibrary cooperation into the guidelines be 
deferred, pending reassessment of the guidelines. 

Each of the degree-granting occupational institutions reporting 
maintains a highly specialized library considered adequate to meet the needs of 
its students. 

In summary, it should be noted that all sectors acknowledge the 
importance of library holdings and student skills in using them. Although 
efforts vary with institutions, general orientation programs are wide- 
spread, and it is typical for students enrolled in opportunity programs 
to receive instruction in librazy skills. An ever widening variety of 
nonprint resources is being made available for instruction and research, 
and efficiency in disseminating information is being substantially increased 
through OCLC cataloging services and The Reference and Research library 
Resources ft-ogram (3R's) systems. 

Thus the Regents continue the following recommendations from their 
1972 Statewide Plan. The Regents recommend that: 



60a. in the area of academic libraries, that where 3R' s regions and 
higher education planning regions are not coterminous, effec- 
tive interface be achieved by insuring that the Regents 
advisoiy councils in the higher education regions make full 
use of the expertise that has been developed in the 3R»s 
Systems through their representation on these councils and the 
relevant task forces 

60b. in the area of academic libraries, that appropriate utilization 
be made of the resources of all types of libraries that make 
up the membership of the nine 3R»s Systems— to meet the regional, 
postsecondaiy educational needs of the State 

60e. in the area of academic libraries, that the higher education 
regions, ^jointly with the 3R»s Systems, designate certain 
libraides as resource libraries that will be available to all 
students and faculty in institutions of higher education in 
the regions 
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60f. in the area of academic libraries, that every institution of 
higher education have a library that meets threshold adequacy 
as regards resources, staff, and facilities. Therefore, 
the Regents recommend in principle that the guidelines 
developed by the Advisory Comndttee on Long-Range Planning for 
Academic Libraries in New York State become the standards for 
all academ-c libraries in the State. While interlibraiy 
cooperation through the 3R*s Systems and regionalism is 
encouraged, it is recognized that the effective use of the 
concept of shared resources and facilities vdll be eroded if 
individual institutions do not have basic resources and 
facilities on site 

60g. in the area of academic libraries, that academic institutions 
provide special library instruction and counseling for students 
needing this assistance 

60h. in the area of academic libraries, that effective use be made 
of all media including the development of an information 
retrieval and diss ruination ^stem 

60 J. in the area of academic libraries, that the State enact 
legislation in support of the reference and research 
program as suggested in the "Major Recommendations of the 
Regents for Legislative Action, 1974. '* Such legislation would 
provide support for the 3R's Systems and for State level 
programs including research collection development, MCSILL, 
etc. 

60k. in the area of academic libraries, that, in recognition of the 
vitally important role of the Research Libraries of the New 
York Public Library in the total network of the State and of 
the key role the library plays in the support of academic 
library service including the State Ijhiversity of New York, 
The City IMversity of New York, and the private colleges and 
universities of New York, the State increase its support for 
the Research Libraries of the New York Public Library 

Graduate and Professional Education 
Teacher Education 

Major segments of maiy State llniversity of New York teacher education 
programs are now competence-based and fieldr-c entered; these will serve as 
a readily available foundation for futxire progress. Teacher education 
programs are capitalizing upon years of experience and good will gained 
through their close working relationship with school districts. All 
SIM units with teacher education programs have formed one or more 
consortia of public schools to participate in the revision process. Some 
aspects of some programs have been implemented on a pilot basis. The 
Center at B'lffalo and the Colleges at B^edonia and Geneseo have fields 
centered programs emphasizing the practicum experience. The Center at 
Albany has initiated a Teacher Educational Development Service (one of 
three in the United States) to serve as a resource for agencies involved 
in developing competenc^based teacher preparation pro-ams. Other units. 



such as Oswego and Potsdam offer xjndergraduates planned experiences in 
teaching situations so that students can test their inclinations toward 
a teaching career. 

Field-based competency assessment, begun in 1970, is ja^esently one 
of two major emphases in teacher education at The City University of New York, 
Curriculum materials are being field-tested and competenr^ies are being 
defined. The City University plans to define all elementary education 
competencies by February 1975j and secondary and remaining canpetencies by 
the end of 1977. Eventually, the project will enable the testing, measxjr^ 
raent, and evaluation of competencies. Field-based competency assessment 
is expensive since it requires more student contact and lower faculty- 
student ratios. However, The City University does not intend to cut 
teacher education programs at this time and increased funding will be 
sought. Seventy-nine percent of the 1972 teacher education graduates 
found teaching jobs. 

Seventy-two percent of the 88 private institutions responding to a 
request for information on teacher education programs indicated that they 
have such programs. Sixty-three institutions are involved presently at 
some stage of developing competenc abased programs: six have well- 
developed programs, 28 are in the middle stages; and 29 are in the initial 
stages of such development. Techniques reported as being employed 
Include: siimiLation games, masteiy modules, skill teaching sessions, 
structured observation, and provisions for videotaped self-evaluation. 
The programs are also being more clearly articulated with the public 
schools. 

Data submitted by the sectors is reinforced generally by a State 
Education Department survey, which indicated that 68 percent of aH 
institutions offering teacher education are in the process of initiating 
competence-based programs. 

Master's Education 

Evaluation procedures for State University of New York's master's 
programs involve an internal evaluation report and a visit and report by 
an external evaluation team. Internal reports have been completed for all 
482 master's programs; this alone has led to considerable reassessment. 
Campuses preparing education personnel have begun revising all master's 
programs which are also certification programs. In a number of State 
University of New York units the revisions will force consolidation or 
elimination of programs. Discussion centers also on discontinuing other 
master's programs having low enrollments. As yet, external evaluations have 
not been made. This is because major enrollments are in teacher education 
programs, which are shortly to undergo extensive modification to meet 
competency-based certification requirements. Master's programs at the 
State University College at Purchase in arts and letters, and in fine and 
performing arts, will not be developed until undergraduate disciplines 
have reached full academic strength. 

All master's programs of The City University of New York will have 
been evaluated by the end of the 1974-75 academic year. Self -study, 
followed by an extended evaluation team visitation, considers objectives, 
curriculum, instruction, research, library, student demand, and utiliza- 
tion of surrounding resources. New proposed programs are carefully screened 
and receive approval only to meet special needs. 



Evaluation is conducted within private institutions by departments, 
at 2-3 year intervals. It is usually carried out by institution-wide 
graduate committees and occasionally by outside consultants. Factors 
considered include enrollment patternsi faculty qualifications, student 
GRE scores, employment statistics, and student performance in advanced 
degree work. 

Between 197^-73 and 197>74, applications for master's programs 
dropped from AO to 25 and registrations from 34 to 17, exclusive of 
professional pa?ograms. This may reflect more rigorous judgments about 
new programs ty the institutions and the Department. 

During 1973, 10 (nine public and one private) of the 90 institutions 
offering master's programs were visited ty the State Education Department's 
Division of Academic Program Review (DAPR). At none was there observed a 
strong evaluative process regarding all Regents recommendations. Continued 
DAPR efforts are being devoted to the development of continuous assessment 
procedures for all institutions. DAPR now working to that end with City 
University of New York and the private institutions; future efforts are 
planned in cooperation with State iftiiversity of New York. 

Doctoral Education 

Since the 19?i-72 moratorium on doctoral prograiriS, only three new 
State IMversity programs have been approved. The four University Centers 
have discussed coordinetion in major fields to form Ifaiversity-wide 
doctoral programs. Internal evaluation reports have been completed for 
all 201 State Iftiiversity of Kew York doctoral programs. In addition, 
external evaluations of doctoral and attendant master's programs are 
virtually accomplished; external evaluations of programs at the Center at 
Buffalo have been completed, the evaluations at /Ibary and. Binghairton 
Centers are 70 percent complett;, and Story Brook is following a pattern 
of periodic evaluation. External evaluations at the Upstate and Downstate 
Medical Centers, and the College of Environmental Science and Forestiy 
will be completed next year. The State University of New York statutory 
colleges at Cornell Iftiiversity are evaluated periodically through the 
Cornell Graduate School. 

Periodic quality evaluation of doctoral programs began at The City 
Iftiiversity of New York in 1973 with mathematics and speech and hearing 
services. During 1974, programs in anthropology and psychology are to 
be evaluated. The City tfeiversity of New York utilizes both internal 
and external teams, and factors considered include qualifications of 
faculty, size and quality of student body, contributions to the discipline, 
curriculumi advis^'jnent, and facilities. 

The private multiversities, universities, schools of engineering, 
and college complexes offering doctoral degrees have well-established 
procedures for internal and external evaluation at regular intervals. 
In cooperation with the State Education Department's statewide review of 
doctoral programs, a marked increase in the evaluation of doctoral programs 
has been stimulated. 
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AH responding institutions report general progress toward the 
establishment and irapleraentation of procedures for regular evaluation of 
doctoral education. However, responses are too general to serve as 
measures of progress toward excellence. While it is noted that several 
institutions are "following project guidelines** and that many programs have 
been externally and internally audited, no specific results of such' 
evaluations are cited* 

Thus, the Regents continue the following recommendations from their 
1972 Statewide Flan: 

37. all currently authorized master's programs be reviewed for their 
strength from primarily the standpoints of programs purposes and 
accomplishments, and secondarily student needs and institutional 
goals and resources. Institutions should withdraw those programs 
wliich, upon evaluation, prove to be (a) inactive or underenroUed, 
(b) of marginal quality and which cannot hi strengthened by sharing 
resources with other institutions, and (c) below the minimum 
standards set by Commissioner's Regulations 

3d. additional institutions not offer master's programs unless 

the circumstances are most unusual of the program is a coope]>- 
ative venture. Those institutions already authorized to offer 
master's programs should (a) define the primaxy objectives of 
current or new programs, (b) make expOLicit the practices which 
will enable students to achieve th«n, and (c) periodically 
verify the need for these programs. Quality and effectiveness 
in meeting student needs should be both the goals for developing 
new programs and the prime consideration in assessment of 
ongoing programs 

39* wherever possible, the purposes of professional certification 
and licensing be separated from those of general master's 
degrees. A master's program which is required as part of 
professional certification requiranents or which sejrves as an 
introductozy level for a higher degree should be a detachable 
program with goals and an integrity of its own 

40. institutions find appropriate ways to evaluate their efforts in 
master's education through foUowup studies of graduates' continuing 
education and career development, analysis of reasons for students' 
withdrawal from programs, testing of graduates, investigation of 
intan^ble factors, visits by external revievers, and joint reviews 
with employers of the effectiveness of their graduates' education 

41. institutions find appropriate ways to evaluate their efforts in 
master's education through followup stxidies of graduates' 
continuing education and career development , analysis of reasons 
for students' withdrawal from programs, testing of graduates, 
investigation of intangible factors, visits Toy external reviewers, 
and joint reviews with employers of the effectiveness of their 
graduates' education 



The Regents also continue to recommend from their I968 Statewide 
Flan that: 

24» a continuing study be conducted of the teaching and learning 
processes relative to the emerging issues of society to 
guarantee the relevancy of the teacher education and certification 
processes to the educational enterprise 

Faculty 

Soire: State University of New York units are developing and requiring 
internships or courses in methods of instruction for those preparing to 
teach on the higher education level. Chancellor* s tatards for Excellence 
in Teaching ($500 and mention in the college catalog) were granted to 76 
faculty members in 1973 • Nine Distinguished Teaching Professors were 
appointed in 1973? as many as ten are to be appointed in 1974* Certain 
campuses are developing their own procedures for the recognition of 
teaching excellence. The current agreement between the State and the 
employee bargaining agent does not incltade or touch upon matters of 
educational policy traditionally handled through collegial discussions. 
Effectiveness in teaching continues to be one of the five criteria for 
promotion of the Trustee's Policies. Instructional ability is considered 
in evaluation for tenured appointment, to an extent based on local campus 
option. 

At The City University of New York, scmie long-established traditions 
are being challenged by the collective bargaining process. Of k^ 
importance is the role of the union in University governance and its 
influence on academic decisiorv-making and peer judgments. Experience 
and time are required to understand fully the implications of the 
Taylor Law on governance and management. 

The private colleges and universities are staffed by some of the most 
prestigious faculty available in the State. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the majority of the holders of the Einstein-Schweitzer Chairs 
are at private colleges and universities. Additionally the private 
sector has been able to maintain a relatively low ratio of tenured 
faculty to non-tenured faculty which gives than greater administrative 
flexibility. The collective bargaining agreements in the private sector 
generally are in general agreement vdth the guidelines set forth by 
the Regents in their 1972 Statewide Plan. 

In order that faculty quality be maintained the Regents continu-e to 
recommend frem their 1972 Statewide Plan that: 

58. institutions investigate ways to increase faculty productivity 

as one way to increase the utilization of institutional resources 

59. faculty continue in its traditional role in academic matters in 
cooperation with the administration and that the following 
matters not be subject to collective bargaining: 
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Academic tenure should be awarded to individual faculty 
members according to the process set by the tylaws of the 
institution. It is a process which involves the faculty, 
academic departments, and the administration. Faculty 
shoTild participate as an academic body and not as a 
collective bargaining unit 

Curriculum development and revision should remain the 
responsibility of the acadendc departments, departmental 
faculty, and the administration of individual institutions 

The processes for faculty evaluation, promotion, and 
retention should be provided for in the bylaws. The 
processes should not be defined by the texms of a 
collective bargaining contract 

Student /faculty ratios and class size are and should 
remain a determination of the academic department 
and the administration 

Administrative and/or academic organizational structure . 
is a prerogative of the administration 



D. Meeting the Educational Needs of Society 



The primary thrust of this goal is an attempt to answer two major 
questions pertaining to the movement of students through the postsecondary 
system of education: (1) are students who complete what are commonly 
categorized as career programs fiwiing employment in the fields for which 
they have been trained, and (2) are opportunities for further education 
available to graduates of 2-year degree programs. 

The realization of this goal is in large part dependent upon various 
types of responses by institutions to appropriate recommendations made 
by the Regents in previous statewide plans. For example, the Regents 
have recommended that institutions should continually appraise admissions 
criteria to ensure that whatever an institution requires for admission 
is related to the curriculum uriiich prepares a student for the occupation 
he is seekljig to enter. This also means that guidance, counselijrig, and 
advisement must be made available to a student in order that the occupa- 
tion or study chosen may be compatible with the student's aspirations 
and his potential to achieve them. 

In assessing the progress made toward this goal, the Regents asked 
the various sectors of postsecondary education to respond to two major 
questions: 

1. Does your institution conduct a follow-up on graduates 
of career-oriented programs? 

2. How many 2-year degree holders transferred to the 4-year 
institution in the fall of 1972 and the fall of 1973? 



The State University has noted several instances in which progress 
has been made toward the Regents goal, although data on the employment of 
graduates of career-oriented programs are not available for this report. 
As one example, a number of 2-year colleges have entered into relationr- 
ships with labor unions whereby apprentice training is incorporated into 
an academic program culminatDJig in an associate degree or a certificate. 
The State University has also reported that regional college locator 
centers will be established to help prospective students to assess their 
abilities for college study and achieve appropriate placement in public 
and private institutions. Through its transfer policy of guaranteeing a 
place at a senior campus for holders of associate in arts and associate 
in science degrees, it is providing a continuum for 'those wishing to pursue 
baccalaureate study. For holders of associate in applied science degrees, 
the University is developing upper-division programs at the 4-year colleges 
and, through the Admissions Assistance Center, providing placement assistance 
for all those unable to find a place. 

With regard to the needs of students for career counseling, the 
University noted several examples of activities by its units in this area. 
Old Westbury, for example, is employing the expertise of a planning board, 
composed of representatives from area industries, local citizens, and area 



educators, in order to ascertain what programs ^r^e appropriate for 
transfers from the Long Island area 2-year colleges and what programs 
best meet the demands of the Long Island employment market. Brockport's 
career counseling center focuses on women and minorities with respect to 
emerging alternatives; Bingharaton's "Off Campus College** offers counseling 
to its commuter students; the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences 
provides one->week contacts between students and alumni as an aid to 
career choice. 

The Regents are well aware of the problems connected with the follow- 
up of graduates, especially in view of mobility of the population and 
resultant changes of employment. Rrobably the greatest problem is the 
lack of response from graduates once they have left an institution. The 
Regents urge institutions to increase their efforts to gather such information. 

State University has provided statistical data on the number of 2-year 
graduates enrolled for full-time study at its 4-year units and the number 
of course creaits t-ransierred for the Fall of 1972 and 1973* These data 
are available in Part II of the University's 1974 Progress Report. 

State University has provided statistical data on the number of 
2-year graduates enrolled for full-time study and the number of course 
credits transferred for the Fall of 1972 and 1973. These data are 
available in Part II of the University's 1974 Progress Report. 

The City University reported that, as a whole, it does not currently 
conduct follow-up studies of graduates of career-oriented programs. It 
noted, however, that the number of graduates in these programs has 
increased from 6,406 to 8,335 over the past three years, with the largest 
growth in health services and public service technologies. Despite the 
current lack of data, the Regents arc encouraged that the University plan;: 
over the next two years to develop systematic follow-up studies of graduates, 
both those who transfer to 4^year programs and those who enter the job 
market directly. 

With regard to the opportunity for vertical and lateral mobility, 
the University noted that 90 percent of all community college graduates 
vriio enter senior colleges of the City University are graduates of Uni- 
versity community colleges. The City University has established a policy 
of articulation for associate in arts, associate in science, and associate 
in applied science between its community colleges and senior colleges. 
Although there are instances where a community college graduate must take 
additional credits in a baccalaureate program because of the nature and 
requirements of different baccalaureate programs, the City University 
appears, in essence, to have responded to the Regents goal. 

Of the 21 private institutions that offer career-oriented programs, 
11 reported follow-up studies of graduates of those programs; of the 11, 
eight are 2-year colleges. The data indicate that approximately 60 percent 
went into jobs directly related to their training; the rest went to jobs 
unrelated to training, to other activities, or to baccalaureate institu- 
tions as transfers. It would appear, however, that since the niunber of 
career-oriented programs increased from 39 in 1970-71 to 45 in 1972-73 i 
greater numbers of students from private institutions will be entering 
the job market following graduation, although some of these may later 
enter baccalaureate institutions. 



'Die situation with regard to vertical and lateral mobility does not 
seem to be as favorable in the private sector as compared with the public 
sector, especially as it concerns associate degree holders in applied 
science and in occupational studies. Of the 3i339 2-year graduates 
enrolled by private institutions in the Fall of 1973 i only one-third held 
the A.A.S. degree. A.O.S. degree holders were a fraction of the total, 
with only 26 such degree holders reported* 

In terms of credit transfer, the A.A. and A*S* degree holders 
received full credit if th€^' enrolled in parallel programs. For the 
A.A.S. graduate, 98 percent of credits were accepted for those in 
parallel programs, and 80 percent for those in nonparallel programs. 
The few A.O.S. graduates, surprisingly, had 88 pe**cent of their course 
credits transferred. 

Although comparable data for the entire sySk,em of postsecondary 
education is incomplete, it appears from what is available that progress 
has been made in providing opportunities for lateral and vertical 
mobility for students in all types of institutions. It is recognized 
that the granting of full credit is not possible if a student transfers 
into a program that is not parallel to the program from which he trans- 
ferred, but the data on the acceptance and amount of such credit does not 
indicate any unreasonable barriers have been established by postsecondary 
institutions. 

The Regents encourage institutions to develop follow-up studies, 
despite the inherent problems of graduates of career-oriented programs 
in order to assess the relevancy of various curriculums in terms of the 
occupations for which they prepare people. 

Thus the Regents continue to recommend the following recomnendations 
from their 1972 Statewide Plan that: 

10. commissions composed of secondaxy and collegiate personnel to 
develop better articulation between high school and collegiate 
levels to reduce overlap and the time required to complete 
educational goals be established 

12. all 2-year, degree-granting institutions examine practices in 
admissions, instruction, and supportive services in programs 
which are careeiworiented at the 2-year level with the intent 
of increasing the number of students v;ho successfully complete 
such programs and who enter the job market 

13. serious consideration be ^iven to revising the structure for 
guidance, counseling, and advisement services on campuses 

The continuance of the following recommendations is contingent upon the 
Regents review and implementation of the report of the Task Force To Study 
the Supply and Distribution of Physicians which is due September 1974. The 
Regents continue to recommend from their 1972 Statewide HLan that; 



the current Joint Committee on Professional Practice of the 
New York State Boards for Medicine and Nursing pursue the 
delineation of the appofopriate relationships in practice among 
the physicians, the physicians' associate, the specialists' 
assistant, and the registered professional and licensed 
practical nurse 
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E. A System Resijonsive to Community Needs 



The Regents have long been convinced that education can take 
place both on and off the college campus. The Regents are also con- 
vinced that students learn in different ways and at different rates. 
In order that a postsecondary system can respond to the needs of all 
of its potential students^ full integration of off-campus learning into 
the system must take place. The Regents have long advocated that in- 
dividuals who engage in postsecondary learning through avenues other 
than collegiate campuses should be awarded collegiate credit for what 
they know, regardless of where they learned it. The Regents have also 
encouraged institutions to allow more students to study independently 
at all levels and to provide the program flexibility necessary to 
accomplish this. In the last year, over 5CX) programs were submitted 
to the State Education Department for registration, evidence that the 
colleges and liniversities in the State are actively trying to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of their constituency. 



Program Innovation 

The Regents have encouraged institutions in the State to award credit 
for off -campus learning. This progress report discusses the College 
Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP) the College Level Examination Pro- 
gram (CLEP) and the Credit Banks recently established by the Board of 
Regents pp. 13-23. All of these mechanisms are directed at awarding 
college credit for learning acquired in the military, in Industrial training 
programs, in proprietary schools, and uhrough other life experiences. The 
Regents External Degree Program now offers a variety of options designed 
to build on the credit awarded for past educational achievement. All 
institutions in the State were asked by the Regents to report the progress 
they have made toward the achievement of this goal. 

State University's Snpire State College, wldch awards credit for 
life experience and designs a learning contract on an individual basis 
with each student, is doing well. A learning center has been established 
in each of the four regions of the State University and satellite offices 
have also been established on the campuses of New Paltz, Old Westbury, 
Plattsburgh, Purchase, and Utica/Rome. As of April 1, 1974» a total of 
Ul degrees (associate and baccalaureate) have been awarded by Empire 
State College. 

Evidence that most City University Colleges recognize credits earned 
through the CPEP, CLEP, and faculty challenge examinations avenues was 
provided in The City University progress report. The senior colleges, 
especially through The City University of New York B.A. Program, have made 
impressive strides in this area. The City University of New York B.A. 
Program, launched in 1970-71 with U5 students, has grown to a current 
enrollment of approximately 700 students. Credit is awarded for life 
experience making this program attractive to many New York City adults. 



The community colleges within the purview of the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York have not been as progressive in the 
awarding of credit for nontraditional learning; they are less willing 
to accept course credit earned in the military services and/or credit 
earned in nontraditional educational institutions. The community colleges 
have^ however, been responsive to the needs of New York City students for 
remedial course work to propare for college level courses. Thus» while 
the Regents urge more acceptance of credit earned through nontraditional 
avenues by the community colleges^ they can appreciate the resource commit- 
ment involved in making it possible for underprepared people to enter the 
university system. The City University enrolled 13 f 171 students in 1972- 
73 in independent study and cooperative education programs. This represents 
an increase of 133 percent since 1970-71. Of this number over 50 percent were 
enrolled in the Extended Campus Programs which integrate oCf-campus field 
experience into the academic program. This option provider a valuable 
opportunity for students to assess whether their career goals are well 
suited to their interests and skills as well as establish business 
and professional contacts which could be useful in the toughly can- 
petit ive job market. 

Credit for prior learning has increased at the private colleges 
and universities in New York State. The Commission on Independent 
Colleges and Universities reports that approlmately 83. percent of the private 
colleges reporting recognize proficiency test results for credit earned 
through CLEP and CPEP. Almost 70 percent accept credit earned through 
USAFI, while only 50 percent recognize military service school courses as 
validated by the American Council on Education's guidebook.* Approximate- 
ly half of the institutions reporting award credit for learning validated 
through faculty developed challenge examinations, and less than 20 percent 
of the institutions award credit for learning acquired in nontraditional 
educational institutions. Overall, the Commission on Independent Colleges 
and Universities member institutions have shown a willingness to grant 
credit more liberally for course work obtained in nontraditional settings. 

The private colleges have increased the number ol* students presently 
studying independently at all levels. Since 1970-71 those institutions 
reporting show a doubling of the number of students engaged in inde- 
pendent study at the undergraduate introductory course level. This seems 
impressive, yet the absolute number of students is still relatively small 
and could be increased considerably. At the advanced course level, in- 
dependent study students number seven times more than those at 
the lower level. The Regents would like to have the option of indepen- 
dent study extended more widely to qualified underclassmen. 



*Guide to the Evaluation of Service School Educational Experiences ^ 
which is prepared by the ACE Commission on the Accreditation of Service 
Experiences (CASE). 
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Because the Regents are committed to the utilization of all the 
learning resources in the postsecondaxy educai^ional ^stem, and because 
they are convinced that nontraditional education is a vital component 
of the system, the following recomir:endations are being continued from 
the Regents 1972 Statewide Plans 

3. colleges and universities introduce students to the world 
of work and creativity by incorporating firsV-hand experi- 
ence of students* vocational interests in their curriculums 
through cooperative education, internships, independent 
study, and research into life situations. 

5* colleges and universities provide educational opportxmities 
for credit which are outside the formal campus via open 
universities, external degrees, and the use of a variety 
of educational mass media. 

22. collegiate postsecondary irstitutions in the State work 
together and with the Regents to encourage and recognize 
independent learning on the postsecondaxy level wherever 
such learning takes place. 

24. the public and private collegiate postsecondaxy institutions 
expand the scope and the variety of such new departures as 
the State IMversity*s Bnpire State College and Syracuse 
lfoiversity*s bachelor of arts in liberal studies 

25. the State support expanded offeriiigs in the College 
Proficiency Examination Program to undergird the Regents 
external degrees and to meet pressing needs for validation 
of colleg&-level independent study in crucial areas of 
societal concern such as criminal justice, reading instruc- 
tion, and the allied health fields 

Public Service 

The responsibility of a postsecondary institution to interact with 
the community it serves is clearly essential to the viability of mary 
institutions. While maxiy institutions draw their clientele to some 
degree from outside their immediate locale^ others have found it to 
their advantage to design new programs in response to a local need, 
change the time of day at which they offer courses, and make the college 
an intellectual resource to the community at large* 'J!he Regents in 
their Progress Report Bulletin asked each institution to integrate its 
educational purpose, mission, and programs with the needs of the community. 

The State IMversity of New York has institutional units extending to all areai 
of the State. The vari'ety of programs offered, many in response to 
community needs, is indeed impressive. 

The City Itoiversity of New York, through its Open Admissions policy 
has opened its doors to all persons in the City of New York. As students 
needing remedial work applied for admission, the City Iftiiversity responded 
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with appropopiate remedial course work to enable a heretofore underserved 
minority population to enter a suitable postsecondaiy educational insti- 
tution with some expectance of academic success. The sheer numbers of 
students seeking admission, and the lack of academic preparedness th^ 
have shown, have posed a challenge to the University which is in the 
process of being met. 

The private colleges and universities report a variety of activities 
aimed at providing public service to the community. Institutions provide 
access to cultural and athletic events, increase the scope of local 
library resources, and encourage faculty participation in local activities. 

This involvement with the community is crucial to the good health of 
an institution. If an institution demonstrates to all people in its area 
that it is more than a place where young people go to be educated, then 
it can expect to receive more unilateral support in difficult times. 
This support may be needed in the years ahead as institutions find fewer 
traditional students to se3?ve. Institutional survival may be a function 
of the degree of public service which an institution has traditionally 
provided to its area. 

The Regents continue to recommend from their 1972 Statewide Plan 

that: 

18. planning be undertaken to determine the best utilization 

schema for the educational opportunity centers in the State. 
Particular attention should be paid to the mission, role, 
functions, and clientele of these instit\itions as well as 
the role played by private colleges and to the differing 
conditions in various urban settings 



SECTION IV: SUMMABY OF RESENTS RECOMMENDATIONS AND RB&ENTS 
POSITION ON INSTITUTIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



This section of the progress report is divided into three parts: 



Part A is a compilation of all the new Regents recoirjnei^ 
dations- found in Sections I and II of the progress report* 



Part B lists all the previous recomnendations of the 
Regents which were continued from previous statewide plans - 
1972, 1968, and 1964* Some of these have been amended and 
the final form of the continued recc»nmendation is cited here. 



Part C lists those recommendations submitted by the 
institutions to the Regents for consideration, followed by 
the Regents position on the recommendation axxi in some cases 
the Regents rationale for their position. 



A. New Recommendations of the Regents 



The folloviang are recommendations which are enumerated within 
Sections I and II of this document. The Regents recommend that: 

(I) The provision in the Tuition Assistance Program which denies 
awards to any student who graduated from high school prior to January 1, 1974 
be eliminated. 

(a) The provision in the Tuition Assistance Program which limits 
avjards to full-time students be extended to include part-time attendance. 

(3) The Tuition Assistance Program be appropriately amended to 
enable all adults in comparable econanic circumstances to qualify for 
student aid. 

(4) Institutions extend specialized counseling services to senior 
citizens, inmates, veterans, and amed forces personnel which consider 
the unique needs of each group. 

(5) Special opportunity programs be established by collegiate 
institutions adjacent to correctional institutions to provide post- 
secondary education to inmates. 

(6) The State Education Department coordinate the counseling efforts 
developed to meet special needs of returning Vietnam veterans seeking 
postsecondary education opportunities in the State. 

(7) All institutions offering doctoral progr'^ms in the State prepare 
plans of action to be based on the guidelines which will be provided by the 
Regents in their bulletin for the 1976 Statewide Plan. 

(8) Each institution assess its tenure policy, especially in light 
of the revised enrollment goals presented by the Regents, and develop a 
rational tenure policy which contains provisions to deal vdth possible 
institutional enrollment declines. The policy should be specific and 
relate to the mission, needs, and objectives of the institution, while 
providing for the flexibility needed to prepare for the changing condi- 
tions expected in the 1980»s. 

(9) The full-time undergraduate enrollment goals for the fall 1975 
to 1980 period, as displayed in table 14, be adopted as a basis for 
planning. 

(10) The part-time undergraduate enrollment goals for the fall 1975 
to 1980 period, as displayed in table 15, be adopted as a basis for 
planning. 

(II) The graduate enrollment goals for the fall 1975 to 1980 period, 
as displayed in table l6, be adopted as a basis for planrang. 



(IP.) The State implement the newly established Tuition Assistance 
Program annually so that it is fully funded in accordance with the 
schedule adopted at the 1974 legislative session. 

(13) The State program for institutional aid to private institutions 
be continued* 

(14) The State Education Department study the issue of determining 
the appropriate State role in aiding private institutions in financial 
difficulty. 

(15) The State funding of public institutions be continued for 
necessary expenditures to permit achievement of Regents approved enroll- 
ment goals while maintaining subsidized tuition rates. 

(16) The highest priority be given to community college financing 
and governance. This issue was first studied in 1968, and proposals 
submitted in 1973 and 1974 were not fully acted upon by the Legislature. 
The present system of financing does not provide for effective coordina- 
tion of community college operations. The expected impact of enrollment 
changes on community colleges requires greater central coordination of 
campus development than now exists. 

(17) The Board of Higher Education of The City of New York reexamine 
its policies concerning tuition. 

(18) The State University of New York reexamine its tuition schedule 
to determine if further adjustments are necessary in order to maintain 
the student share of expenditure levels. 

(19) The State continue to support and the Legislatixre fund staff 
and other expenses associated with Regents regional activities. 
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B • Continued Recoimnendations from 1972. 1968, 
and 196/t Regents Statewide Plans 

This part of the report summarizes the Regents recomniendations 
from all previous state'wide plans which are being continued because 
it is still desirable that they be accomplished. These reconunendations 
have been reviewed carefully and only those deemed still relevant and 
viable hav^ been retained. Any recommendation which needed to be 
amended has been amended and appendix E of this document clearly shows 
the amended recommendations in transition. The form of tht; recommenda- 
tion shown here is the final form which will be carried foi-ward to the 
Regents 1976 Statewide Plan, Thus from their 1972 Statewic.e Plan the 
Regents continue to recommend that: 

UNDERGRADUATE EEOCATION 

1. colleges and universities base admission on desire and need 
for further education, placing students in programs suited to 
their capacities (Goal I) 

2. colleges and universities offer admission gxiaranteed to be 
available for at least 3 years, grant leaves of absence readily, 
allow reentry without red tape or penalty, and minimize prerequi- 
sites and requirements of specific courses (Goal II ) 

3. colleges and universities introduce students to the world of 
work and creativity by incorporating firsthand experience of 
students* vocational interests in their curriculums throiagh 
cooperative education, internships, independent study, and 
research into life situations (Goal V) 

5. colleges and universities provide educational opportunities for 
credit which are outside the formal campus via open universities, 
• external degrees, and the use of a variety of educational mass 
media (Goal V) 

10, comiiiissions composed of secondary and collegiate personnel to 
develop better articulation between high school and collegiate 
levels to reduce overlap and the time required to complete 
educational goals be established (Goal IV) 

12. all 2-year, degree-granting institutions examine practices in 
admissions, instruction, and supportive services in programs 
which are career-oriented at the 2-year level with the intent 
of increasing the number of students who successfully complete 
such programs and who enter the job market (Goal IV) 

13, serious consideration be given to revising the structtire for 
guidance, counseling, and advisement services on campuses (Goal IV) 

15, occupational programs at the community colleges be more fully 

articulated with programs in the secondary schools and with Boards 
Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) to provide a better con- 
tinuum of opportunity for graduates of the secondary schools to 
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pursue their career choice at the conimunity college level. This 
should include provisions for advanced standing based on perfor- 
mance criteria where appropriate (Goal II) 

16. in continuing education, postsecondary institutions should 
cooperate in the region to: eliminate administrative and program 
differentiation between regular day programs and continuing 

^ education programs; eliminate duplication of offerings; make 

] maximal use of available facilities and qualified faculty; 

insure that nontraditional offerings are available to those 
adults needing them; guarantee transferability of credit; 
accelerate the acquisition of necessary credentials; and 
provide financial aid as needed and warranted (Goal I) 

17. State University reassess the six agricultiiral and technical 
colleges (Goal II) 

18. planning be undertaken to determine the best utilization schema 
for the educational opportunity centers in the State. Particular 
attention should be paid to the mission, role, functions, and 
clientele of these institutions as well as the role played by 
private colleges and to the differing conditions in various 
urban settings (Goal V) 

20. legislation be enacted to accomplish the following: 

a. the expansion of the role of the (community) college to 
include the authority to administer the budget of the 
college once it is approved by local sponsors 

b. the reconstitution of local service areas for community 
colleges along lines that will more adequately reflect 
population densities rather than political boundaries. 
Pending the reconstitution of local service areas, 
establishment of new ccmraunity colleges should be cur- 
tailed. 

c. the jurisdiction of The City University over the community 
colleges in New York City locally sponsored by the Board 
of Higher Education (Goal II) 

22. collegiate postsecondary institutions in the State work together 
and with the Regents to encourage and recognize independent 
learning on the postsecondary level wherever such learning takes 
place (Goal V) 

2U» the public and private collegiate postsecondary institutions 
expand the scope and the variety of such new departures as the 
State University's Einpire State College and Syracuse University's 
bachelor of arts .In liberal studies (Goal V) 
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25 • the State support expanded offerings in the College Proficiency 
Examination Program to undergird the Regents external degrees 
and to meet pressing needs for validation of college-level in- 
dependent study in crucial areas of societal concern such as 
criminal Justice, reading instruction, and the allied health 
fields (Gtoal V) 

26. the State e^q^lore, evaluate, and publicize - for those who either 
choose to or must study on their own - the noncollegiate learning 
experiences available through The University of the State of New 
York. These include libraries, museums, proprietary schools, 
industrial training programs, and home study materials delivered 
through the various technologies, all of which constitute an 
unrealized part of the educational resources of the State (Goal II) 

32. article 13 of the Education Law dealing with Scholar Incentive 
Awards be amended in two ways: 

a. to assure that paynent awarded to students be based on 
credit hours taken, to enable needy part-time students 
to qualify 

b. to extend the number of semesters a student may receive 
scholar incentive awards from eight to 10 for a student 
pursuing a baccalaureate degree and from four to five for 
a student pursuing an associate degree (Goal l) 

33. all higher education institutions in New York State, according 
to their financial abilities, plan to expand enrollments of 
minority group students, over and above opportunity program 
students, and to submit corroborative data to this effect (Goal l) 

34. colleges and \aniversities in the State consider their responsibility 
to those citizens of the State who are unable to go where educa- 
tional services are traditionally provided(such as the rural and 
urban poor, the elderly and hospitalized, and prison inmates), and 
create programs and courses that are appropriate for and geographically 
available to the people 

35. enrollment in all opportunity programs stabilize at 30,000 in 
1980 to increase opportxinity for minority groups while providiJtig 
balanced minority enrollments in opportunioy and regular programs. 
The Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) should be expanded 
to 8,000 students by 1980 to insure adequate representation in 
the private sector (Goal I) 
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GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



37. all currently authorized master's programs be reviewed for their 
strength from primarily the standpoints of programs purposes and 
accomplishments, and secondarily student needs and institutional 
goals and resources. Institutions should wi*ihdraw those progr ms 
which, upon evaluation, prove to be (a) inactive or underenroUed, 
(b) of marginal quality and which cannot be strengthened by sharing 
resources with other institutions, and (c) below the minimum 
standards set by Commissioner's Regulations (Gtoal III) 

38. additional institutions not offer master's programs unless the 
circumstances are most unusual of the program is a cooperative 
venture. Those institutions already authorized to offer master's 
programs should (a) define the primary objectives of current or 
new programs, (b) make explicit the practices which will enable 
students to achieve them, and (c) periodically verify the need 
for these programs. Quality and effectiveness in meeting student 
needs should be both the goals for developing new programs and the 
prime consideration in assessipent of ongoing programs (Groal III) 

39. wherever possible, the purposes of professional certification and 
licensing be separated from those of general master ts degrees. A 
master's program which is required as part of professional certi- 
fication requirements or which serves as an introductory level 
for a higher degree should be a detachable program with goals and 
an integrity of its own (Goal III) 

LO, master's and doctoral students have academic advising facilities 
and services which are of high quality and conveniently available 
to all categories of graduate students - whether or not they 
matriculate, attend college in the day or evening, attend college 
in summer or regular sessions, or are enrolled for part-time or 
full-time work. The goal of such planning is coherent study 
v;hich is clearly relatable to programmatic and/or personal objectives 
(Goal III) 

i+1. institutions find appropriate ways to evaluate their efforts in 

master's education through followup studies of graduates' continuing 
education and career development, analysis of reasons for students' 
withdrawal from programs, testing of graduates, investigation of 
intangible factors, visits by external reviewers, and joint reviews 
with employers of the effectiveness of their graduates' education 
(Goal III) 

43. the current Joint Committee on Professional Practice of the New 
York State Boards for Medicine and Nursing pursue the delineation 
of the appropriate relationships in practice among the physicians, 
the physicians' associate, the specialists' assistant, and the 
registered professional and licensed practical nurse (Goal IV) 



HIGHER EDUCATION RESOURCES 



55 • all higher education institutions in the State reassess their 

recruitment and promotion policies to assure that a truly diverse 
faculty be enlisted which vdJLl include qualified members of 
minority groups, women, and experienced practitioners from business, 
industry, and the cultiaral institutions of our society, and that 
they report their progress along these lines in their 1974 progress 
reports (Goal l) 



57. guidelines for tenure, including goals and current faculty tenure 
proportions l>y faculty rank, sex, and ethnic identity, and procedures 
for the dismissal of incompetent tenured faculty be reported by all 
institutions in their 1974 progress reports (Goal I) 

58. institutions investigate ways to increase faculty productivity 

as one way to increase the utilization of institutional resources 
(Goal III) 

59. faculty continue in its traditional role in academic matters in 
cooperation with the administration and that the following matters 
not be subject to collective bargaining: 

a. Academic tenure should be awarded to individual faculty 
members according to the process set by the bylaws of the 
institution. It is a process which involves the faculty, 
academic departments, and the administration. Faculty 
should participate as an academic body and not as a 
collective bargaining iinit 

b. Curriciilum development and revision should remain the 
responsibility of the academic departments, departmental 
faculty, and the administration of individual institutions 

c. The processes for facility evaluation, promotion, and 
retention should be provided for in the bylaws. Ihe 
processes should not be defined by the terms of a 
collective bargaining contract 

d. Student/f acuity ratios and class size are and should 
remain a determination of the academic department 
and the administration 

e. Administrative and/or academic organizational structure 
is a prerogative of the administration (Goal III) 
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60a. in the area of academic libraries, that were 3R's regions and 
higher education planning regions are not coterminous, effective 
interface be achieved by insuring that the Regents advisory 
councils in the higher education regions make full use of the 
expertise that has been developed in the 3R's ^sterns through 
their representation on these councils and the relevant task 
forces (Ctoal III) 

60b, in the area of academic libraries, that appropriate utilization be 
made of the resources of all types of libraries that make up the 
membership of the nine 3R's Systems— to meet the regional post- 
secondary educational needs of the State (Goal III) 

60e. in the area of academic libraries, that the higher education regions, 
jointly with the 3R*s Systems, designate certaiji libraries as 
resource libraries that will be available to all students and 
faculty in institutions of higher education in the regions (Goal III) 

60f . in the area of academic libraries, that every institution of higher 
education have a libraiy that meets threshold adequacy as regards 
resources, staff, and facilities, therefore, the Regents recommend 
in principle that the guidelines developed by the Advisory Coninittee 
on long-Range Planning for Academic Libraries in New York State 
become the standards for all academic libraries in the State. While 
interlibrary cooperation through the 3R*s Systems and regionalism 
is encouraged, it is recognized that the effective use of the 
concept of shared resources and facilities will be eroded if indi- 
vidual institutions do not have basic resources and facilities on 
site (Goal III) 

60g. in the area of academic libraries, that academic institutions provide 
special library instruction and counseling for students needing this 
assistance (Goal III) 

60h. in the area of academic libraries, that effective use be made of all 
media including the development of an information retrieval and 
dissemination system (Goal III) 

60 j. in the area of academic libraries, that the State enact legislation 
in support of the reference and research library program as suggested 
in the ♦•Major Recommendations of the Regents for Legislative Action, 
1974." Such legislation would provide support for the 3R»s Systems 
and for State level programs including research ollection development, 
NISILL, etc. (Goal III) 
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60k« in the area of academic libraries, that, in recognition of the 
vitally important role of the Research Libraries of the New York 
Public library in the total network of the State and of the key 
role the library plays in the support of academic library service 
including the State University of New York, The City University 
of New York, and the private colleges and universities of New 
York, the State increase its support for the Research Libraries 
of the New York Public Library (CSoal III) 

FACILITIES 

6l. comprehensive long-range facilities planning be continued at all 
levels in order to forestall the construction of new buildings 
when existing facilities can be altered to serve the same purpose 
at a lesser cost (Goal II) 

63. the Dormitory Authority continue to exercise restraint in the 
authorization of new facilities construction especially if they 
expand capacity, and that the Authority continue to seek the 
advice of the Comndssioner regarding academic need (Ctoal II) 

65. The City University of New York identify individual senior college 
facilities priorities within these constraints: 

a« that overall space of the senior colleges not exceed 100 
net assignable square feet per full-time equivalent 
student 

b. that no construction take place vAiich is not a part of a 
master plan approved by the Regents and the Governor 

c. that no more than $520 million be authorized for senior 
college facilities expansion prior to June 30, 1976, 
based upon estimates of university income available for 
construction and of appropriate outstanding obligations 
(Goal II) 

69. institutions individually and jointly within regions review low 
enrollment courses and programs and take steps to eliminate or 
consolidate those that are not essential to the preservation of 
a unique academic character (Goal II ) 

71, institutions critically review their adraini-strative staffing and •. 
operational procedures to insure more efficient resource utiliza- 
tion with particular emphasis on facilities and equipment (Goal II) 

7/+. statewide and regional arrangements for the planning and coordina- 
tion of education beyond high school should involve the full and 
active participation of the noncollegiate sector in order to meet 
the Regents goals for postsecondary education (Goal II) 
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75 • student financial aid programs incorporate additional provisions for 
adults who wish to continue their education beyond high school 
(Goal BT) 

??• a comprehensive management ijiformation system be developed, gener- 
ating compatible data on the current and anticipated status of all 
education beyond high school in the State concemiiig programs, 
enrollment and graduates, facilities and capacity, faculty, and 
finances (Goal II) 

From Their 1968 Statewide Plan. The Regents Continue to Recommen d 

Thatt 

5. Federal grants be provided to higher education institutions to 

improve financial management, planning, and long-range development. 
Programs should be consolidated and simplified so that duplications 
of categorical aid may be avoided (Goal II) 

24. a continuing study be conducted of the teaching and learning 

processes relative to the emerging issues of society to guarantee 
the relevancy of the teacher education and certification processes 
to the educational enterprise (Goal III) 

26. a study of postsecondaiy continuing education be undertaken by 
the State Education Department to identiiy the needs of target 
populations and the availability of programs and resources to 
meet the needs (Goal I) 

F^om Their 1968 Statewide Plan, Tlie Regents Continue to Recommend 
That; — _ 

12. the State Education Department make a special study of the programs 

and costs carried by students entering other types of specialized pos1>- 
high school institutions (business schools, singl^purpose technical 
schools, etc.) to determine whether the State should provide some foxm 
of financial assistance to students to such institutions (Goal I) 

32. groups of colleges and universities that have close geographic 
and other ties develop inteidnstitutional cooperative programs 
and joint use of resources, human and material, to further the 
scope of their services to students and to the State (Goal H) 

58. the State Education Department seek to develop better per 
student cost figures on which to base cost estimates and 
comparisons through a study of fiscal procedures employed. 
The study should be undertaken in cooperation with the Board 
of Trustees of State University, the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York, and the privately controlled colleges 
and universities (Goal II) 
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C, Action on Institutional Recommendations 



It is the prerogative of the various sectors of postsecondary education 
to make recommendations to the Board of Regents on aiy subject of importance 
to the sector. ThuSf this part of the report presents those recoramendationst 
followed by a Regents position and justification where appropriate. Wherever 
the Regents have approved a recommendation with program implications t it 
should be clearly understood that specific approval must be obtained for each 
program through the program registration/master plan amendment procedure 
administered by the State Education Department. 

State University of New York 

The State University has presented no new recommendations to the 
Regents, but it has modified the wording of four of its 1972 Master Plan 
recommendations to the Regents. The amended recommendations are listed 
below. Bracketed portions indicate deleted parts and underlining is used 
where words have been added, 

"community colleges is heavily populated sponsorship 
areas or in areas with dispersed populations (Erie, 
Essex, FVanklin, Monroe, Nassau, Niagara, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Suffolk, Westchester Counties) will be 
[encouraged and] assisted to continue the develop- 
ment of raixlti-campus operations as appropriate. " 
(page 8 in the State University 1972 Master Plan) 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

**The State University College at Utica/ilome will 
develop as an upper-division and first-year 
graduate college focusing especially on local 
and regional needs in technical and applied 
studies. The new campus will be considered a 
regional educational center, drawing upon the 
resources of other established campuses within 
Regions #2 and 3, demonstrating an arrangement by 
which an institution can draw upon a network of 
learning resources in an area to serve a special 
educational objective." (page 45 in the State 
University 1972 Master Plan) 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

"The New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University will alter or augnent its undergraduate 
and graduate programs to reflect new changes in ai-t « 
industry and technology." (page 49 in the State 
University 1972 Master Plan) 

Regents Position: APPROVED 
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"The time-shortened baccalaureate pa'ogram will be 
established [as the basic degree program for] 
at one or more of the State University's under- 
graduate collegeSf offering a three-year degree 
option in the full range of academic majors which 
do not involve certification or professional 
licensure. (page 70 of the State University 1972 
Master Plan) 

Regents Position: APPROVED WITH CONDITION 

Specific approval must be obtained for each new program which represents 
a first offering within a major program area through amendment to the 
master plan, or through program registration for each new program which is 
within a previously approved major program area. 

The City University of New York 

No recommendations were submitted for Regents consideration in the 
1974 Progress Report of the Board of Higher Education for The City University 
of New York. 

Rfivate Colleges and Universities 

The Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities submitted six 
recommendations to the Regents on behalf of the private sector. The 
Commission recommended that: 

1. "Bundy Aid be altered to provide for an annual 

increment to offset inflation and other increases 
in expenditures, •* 

Regents Position: ACTION DEFERRED 

Special legislation enacted in May 1973 increased the amount of aid 
awarded "per degree" to institutions participating in the Aid to Nonpublic 
Collejces (Bandy) program and extended Bundy aid to 2-year private insti- 
tutions issuing an associate degree. This resulted in an expenditxire of 
$49,6 million in 1973-74 and a projected expenditure of $57,5 million in 
1974-75. Until the impact of this increase can be evaluated, the Regents 
defer action on this recommendation, 

2, "The Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) be adjusted to 

provide for an annual or biennial increment to 
offset necessary increases in tuition and other 
college charges, " 

Regents Position: ACTION DEFHiRED 

The Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) sponsored by the Regents and 
enacted into law during the 1974 legislative session will begin operation 
with the entering freshmen for the year of 1974-75. The program will be 
phased in, one year at a time, to p:>ovide a maximum award of $1,500 or 
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full tuition (whichever is lower) to lower divicion students whose family- 
net taxable income | with the lowest award of $100 given to a student lAiose 
family net taxable income is no more than $20,000. The financial ramifica- 
tions for the State of this program will not be known for at least a year. 
Thus, the Regents defer action on this recommendation until the impact of 
the new legislation c?ji be properly evaluated. 

3. "Larger funding of graduate and professional education 

be carried out through: 

a) substantial increases in student aid to graduate 
and professional students; 

b) restoring the full funding of the Einstein and 
Schweitzer chairs; 

c) substantial increase in annual appropriation 

to the New York Science and Technology Foundation, " 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

The Regents are sympathetic to the needs of graduate and professional 
education, and will propose action to accomplish the above recommendation. 

4. "Aid to institutions through the Higher Education 

Opportunity Program (HEOP) be increased." 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

In its formal budget requests for fiscal year 1975-76, the State 
Education Department has requested an increase for the Higher Education 
Opportunity Program in order that minority students be able to choose more 
freely between the private and public institutions. The Regents support 
this increase. 

5. "Financing be arranged for the staffing of regional 

advisory councils. " 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

The Regents have supported action for the last several years to 
achieve this recommendation and will do so again this year. 

6. **Any further expansion and construction of 'public 

higher education be done in a coordinated manner and 
that the use of facilities in the private sector be 
fully explored. " 

Regents Position: APPROVED 

The Regents endorse this recommendation and would suggest that the 
Regents Regional Advisory Councils be utilized as the vehicle for such 
coordination and exploration. 
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Appendix A 



Sununarv of Amendments to Institutional Master Plans 
Approved by the Regents 1973-7^, 

(The date in parentheses is the date of the Regents action; an (*) indi- 
cates Governor's approval pending.) 



State University of New York 

Auburn Community College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Nursing leading 
to the degree of Associate in Applied Science. (6/28/74) 

Bronx Community Colle ge 

Authorized the acquisition by City University of the Uni- 
versity Heights campus of New York University for the use 
of Bronx Community College. (4/27/73) 

Erie Community College 

Authorized the City Campus of Erie Community College to estab- 
lish a program in Radiologic Technology-Radiotherapy Technology 
option leading to the degree of Associate in Applied Science. 
(9/21/73) 

Hostos Community College 

Authorized the acquisition, renovation, and equipping of an 
interim facility. (6/28/74) 

Institutes for Policy Alternatives 

Approved the establishment of a University-wide, interdis- 
ciplinary forum to focus systematically on contemporary public 
policy issues and problems. (1/23/74) 

Kingsborough Community College 

Approved additional community college facilities projects. 
(10/26/73 ) 

La Guardia Community College 

(*) Approved the establishment of a program for Occupational IheraDy 
Assistant leading to the degree of Associate in Science. (4/26/74) 

Authorized the establishment of a combined high school-college 
program identified as a Middle College. (4/28/74) 



New York City Coimn\inity College 

Approved additional coirammity college facilities projects. 

(10/26/73 ) 

State University College at Bedford Hills 

Authorized the establishment of a new State University 
College to be operated in collaboratiou with the State 
Department of Correctional Services at Bedford Hills, 
(2/28/74) 

State University College at Utica/Rome 

Authorized the State University to award the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Professional Studies 
at the College at Utica/Rome. (10/26/73) 

Authorized the State University to award the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the College at Utica/Rome, (I2/14/73) 

(*) Authorized the establishment of a program in Criminal Justice 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. (6/28/74) 

State University College at Old Westburv 

Authorized a variety of programs as specified in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Regents on April 26, 1974. (4/26/74) 

State University of New York at Binghamton 

Authorized the State University to award the degree of 
Bachelor of Technology at the Binghamton Center. (1/24/73) 

State University of New York at Stonv Brook 

Authorized the State University to award the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery at the Stony Brook Center. (1/23/74) 

Suffolk Coimty Community College 

Authorized the establishment of a western campus of Suffolk 
County Community College. (IO/26/73) 



The City University of New York 

Bernard M. Baruch College 

Approved the Master Plan Space ft-ogram of Baruch College as 
submitted by the Board of ?iigher Education. (1/23/74) 



Bernard M. Baruch College (continued) 

Authorized the establishment of a School of Education. 
(2/28/74) 

John Jav College of Crindnal Justice 

(*) Authorized the establishment of a program in Nursing leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. (6/28/74) 

Queens Collejge 

(*) Authorized the establishment of a City University School of 
Law at Queens College and authorized the Board of Higher 
Education to award the degree of Doctor of Law. (4/26/74) 

Riciiirioiid College 

(*) Authorized the establishment of a program in Biology of 
Reproduction leading to the degree of Master of Science. 
(6/28/74) 

York College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Occupational 
Iherapy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
(4/26/74) 



Rrivate Institutions 

Adelphi University 

Authorized the establishment of a program an Social Work 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Welfare. (6/28/74) 

C.W. Post College 

Authorized the establishment of a prograun in Health Care 
Administration leading to the degree of Master of Profes- 
sional Studies. (9/21/73) 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Public Admin- 
istration leading to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration. (ll/l5/73) 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Business leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science at the C.W. Post/St. 
Joseph's Coordijaate Campus at Brentwood. (12/14/73) 

College of New Rochelle 



Authorized the establishment of a program in Communication 
Arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. (5/24/74) 



Concordia College 



Authorized the establishment of a Teacher Education Program 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and a Music Edu- 
cation I^ogram leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science* 
(9/21/73) 

Cornell University 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Landscape Archi- 
tecture leading to the degree of (4ster of Landscape Archi- 
tecture. (2/28/74) 

Fordham University 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Social Work 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. (3/29/74) 

lona College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Medical Tecl>> 
nology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. (3/29/74) 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Communication 
Arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. (5/24/74) 

Keuka College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Social Work 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. (1/23/74) 

Manh a ttan College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Management 
leading to the degree of Master of Science. (2/28/74) 

Manhattan School of Music 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Music leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Musical Arts. (6/28/74) 

New York Institute of Technology 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Comiiiunication 
Arts leading to the degree of Master of Arts. (2/28/74) 

New York University 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Social Work 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. (3/29/74) 



Pace University 



Authorized the establishment of a School of Law in West- 
chester County and authorized the University to award 
the degree of Doctor of Law at said school. (4/26/74) 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Management 
leading to the degree of Master of Science. (4/26/74} 

Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Authorized the establishment of programs in Aerospace 
Engineering) Civil Engineeringt Electrical Engineering, 
and Mechanical Engineeringt leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, at appropriate locations in Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties. (12/14/73) 

I^att Institute 

Authorized the establishment of a program in "Dieatre and 
Dance leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine ArtSr 
(6/28/74) 

St. Thomas Aquinas College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Medical Tech- 
nology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. (6/28/74) 

Touro College 

Authorized the establishment of a program in Respiratory 
Therapy leading to the degree of Associate in Applied 
Science. (6/28/74) 

Union Theological Seminary 

Authorized the Seminary to award the degree of Master of 
Philosophy. (6/28/74) 

University of Rochester 

Authorized the establishment of a |a?ogram in Education leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Hiilosophy. (6/29/73) 

Yeshiva University 

Authorized the establishment of a School of Law and author- 
ized the University to award the degree of Doctor of Law. 
(4/26/74) 
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Legislation Affecting Higher and Professional Education 1973 and 197ii. 

The following is a summaiy of major New York State legislation 
affecting higher and professional education and enacted in the 1973 and 
1974 legislative sessions. This summary paraphrases "1973 Summary of Ueu 
Legislation Affecting Education" and "1974 Summary of New Legislation 
Affecting Education" prepared by Office of the Counsel of the New York 
State Education Department | in addition, each topical area has a synopsis 
of the relevant sections of Chapter 942 of the Laws of 1974. "The bill 
[Chapter 942] • • • recognized that a number of financial and other 
problems in the higher education field require ijnmediate attention pending 
the adoption of longer range solutions. Acoordingly, the legislation 
deals on an interim but comprehensive basis with a number of significant 
problems confronting , • . higher education," (The Governor's Memorandum 
released with his signature of Senate bill number 10d44>-Chapter 942-dated 
June 14f 1974* ) For a specific interpretation of the legislation, 
reference should be made to the comi^ete text of each chapter as found in 
the Session Laws of New York 1973 and 1974* 

Institutional Aid 

Of primary importance was the increase to a total appropriation of 
$15 million for State aid to nonpublic institutions (Bundy Aid). This 
involved grants of $3,000 for each doctoral degree awardoi, $600 for each 
master's, and $600 for each baccalaureate. In addition a new clause 
provided $300 for each associate degree awarded by 2-year colleges. 
Similarly, although separately administered, the Legislature appropriated 
$7*5 million for grants to communiiy colleges; these grants amount to 
$150 for each full-tijne student in nonbusiness-ori^ted A«S» or A«A*S* 
programs • Appropriations of $3.3 million were bestowed on Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn (now New York) and New York State dental schools 
respectively. 

The new Section 6402 of the Education Law, established by Chapter 942 
(I974)t mandates capitation grants to both medical and dental schools at 
the rate of $1,500 for each lower division student enrolled and $2,500 
for each upper division student enrolled. These rates will be increased 
by one-third for students enrolled in 3-year programs. Enrollment 
expansion contracts with medical schools (due to expire June 30, 1974) 
were continued for another year at the rate of $6,000 per additional 
student with one-third additional for students enrolled in 3-year programs. 
Capital construction contracts are authorized for those institutions which 
did not have such contracts and amendments of the contracts are authorized 
for institutions which did not avail themselves of the maximim amounts for 
which they might have qualified. There is no intent to expand capital 
grants to the dental schools. In all, medical and dental schools will be 
receiving about 33 percent more operating funds from the State during the 
coming year than they received in 197>-74. Finally, the bill supplements 
for one additional year contracts for the expansion of nursing enrollments. 
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student Aid 



Chapter 959 of the Laws of 1973 iiicreased the number of Regents 
scholarships in nursing from 600 to 800 and also decreed that the awards 
would be allocated according to a formula based on high school graduates 
per county in the preceding year. Chapter 152 created 600 new veterans' 
scholarships for those who served in the Armed Forces between October I9 
1961 and March 24, 1973. Chapters 748 and 749 required City University, 
State University, and the conmmnity colleges to accept deferred payment 
of tuition and other fees when requested - proof of need is necessary. 

Of the laws of 1974, Chapter 484 added 6OO war service scholarships 
(in 1974^75) and Chapter 832 provided that at least one Regents College 
Scholarship be awarded for every 40 high school graduates (public and 
private) in the State. 

Chapter 942 established the Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) to 
gradually replace the Scholar Incentive Program: The maximum grant will 
be the lesser of $1,500 or tuition. The Chapter also provides 30 additional 
scholarships for medical students who agree to practice in a geographic 
region experiencing a shortage of doctors. Furthermore, the law sustains 
the ei^t family residenQr programs now in operation and creates five 
additional programs. (Federal funding of the eight existing programs was 
terminated.} The act authorizes interest payments— under certain condi- 
tions—on federally guaranteed loans for students not qualified for 
Federal interest subsidies. 

Other Legislation 

The Omnibus Higher Education Bill (Chapter 708) altered the composi^ 
tion of the New York City Board of Higher Education. As of January 1, 1974i 
seven members are to be appointed by the Mayor of New Yoric City and three 
by the Governor} the President of the New York City Board of Education will 
also serve ex officio as a nonvoting member. Chapter 747 increased aid to 
central library systems and to the New York Public library for its research 
libraries. More importantly, this chapter funded development not only of 
a cooperative reference and research library program, but also of an 
interlibraiy loan program for certain institutions. The Legislature also 
directed SUNT trusteec to develop (a) a formula for support of the community 
colleges to be submitted to the 1974 legislature and (b) a code of standards 
and procedures for the administration/operation of the community colleges. 

The 1974 Legislature provided legal immunity for optometrists and 
hospital administrators in specified circumstances (Chapter 74); Chapter 
1055 mandated licensure for speech pathologists and audiologists. The 
Legislature established the Boipire State Youth Theater Institute (under 
the State IMversity) to provide - at Qnpire State Plaza - an arts and 
culture program for the youth and educators of New York State. 

Chapter 942 creates the New York State Higher Education Services 
Corporation to provide centralized administration of New York State ^ 
financial aid and loan programs and to coordinate the Staters administrative 
effort with those of other governmental levels. The corporation will com- 
bine the functions of the New York State Higher Education Assistance 
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Corporation and the Examination and Scholarship Center of the State 
Education Department. The bill also clarified the emancipated status of 
students I especially undergraduates > so as to omit parental income from 
aid calculations for all financially independent students* 
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Appendix C 

Academic TrGgrams of The City University Approved 
for Establishment between November 1. 1972 
and July 31. 197L 

BERNARD M. BAHUCH COIIBQE 

Bachelor of Arts (B»A.) 

Hebrew 
Music 

BR00KL1£N COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Computer and Information Science 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (B»A« or B.S.) 

Film Studies 

Bachelor of Arts ^ Master of Arts (B.A. - M.A.) 

B.A. - M.A. in Biology 
B.A. - M.A. in Chemistry 
B.A. ~ M.A. in Physics 

Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A. ) 

Creative Writing 

CITY COLLEGE 
Master of Urban Planning (M.U.P. ) 

Urban Design 
Master of Engineering (M.E. ) 

Urban Engineering 
Master of Science (M.S.) 

Technical Urban Problems 
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HUNTER CQLXEQE 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A. ) 

Archaeology 
Comparative Literature 
Dance 

Environinental Science 

Bachelor of Arts - Master of Arts (B.A. - M.A.) 

Mathematics 
Physics 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Social Research 

JOHN JAY COLLEGE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

Associate in Science (A.S.) 

Government and Administration 

HERBERT H. I£HMAN COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Judaic Studies 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (B.A. or B.S.) 

Self Determined Studies 

QUEENS COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts - Master of Arts (B.A. - M.A.) 

Physics 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Urban-Canmunity Studies 
Philosophy 

jjachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Environmental Health Science 
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QUEENS COIXBOE (continued) 

Master of Arts (M>A>) 
Polymer Chemistry 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATE CENTER 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
Art History 

Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (B.A. - B.S.) 
CUNY Baccalaureate 
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APPENDIX D 



Post secondary Educational Institutions 
in New York State 



I. Degree-Granting Post secondary Institutions 

A. Public Colleges and Universities 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

University Centers 

Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Stony Brook 

University Colleges 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Cortland 

Empire State 

Fredonia 

Geneseo 

New Paltz 

Old Westbury 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburgh 

Potsdam 

Purchase 

Utica-Rome 



The following listing displays degree-granting institutions categorized 
by type. In addition to those having degree powers through a charter or 
legislative authority, those with degree powers granted on a program-by- 
program basis by the Regents are included. Except as noted, institutions 
indented under another institution are components 6nd do not have independent 
authority to grant degrees. Due to the great number and variety of affiliation 
agreements, only a minimum are noted. 

The list is intended to present in toto . with noted exceptions, the 
complete population of degree institutions in the State. The list also 
serves to indicate the method of data presentation in this progress report 
and companion documents. 
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Health Sciences Centers 



Buffalo Health Sciences Center 
Dowistate ^fedical Center 
Stony Brook Health Sciences Center 
Upstate Medical Center 

Specialized Colleges 

Environmental Science and 

Forestry 
Maritime 
Optometry 

Statutory Colleges 

Agriculture and Life 

Sciences at Cornell University 
Ceramics at Alfred University 
Human Ecology at Cornell University 
Industrial and Labor 

Relations at Cornell University 
Veterinary at Cornell University 

2-yn,ar Colleges 

Agricultural and Technical Colleges 

Alfred 
Canton 
Cobleskill 
Dexhi 

Farmingdale 
Morrisville 



2-Yecr Colleges 
Community Colleges 

Adirondack 

Auburn 

Broome 

Clinton County 
Columbia-Greene 
Community College of the 

Finger Lakes 
Coming 
Dutchess 
Erie 

Fashion Institute of 

Technology 
Fulton-Montgomery 
Genesee 

Herkimer County 
Hudson Valley 



Jamestovnn 
Jefferson 
Mohavric Valley 
Monroe 
Nassau 

Niagara County 
North Country 
Onondaga 
Orange County 
Hocklaiid 

Schenectady County 
Suffolk County 
Sxillivan County 
Tompkins-Cortl and 
Ulster County 
Westchesuer 

Community Colleges in New York City' 

Borough of Manhattan 

Bronx 

Hostos 

Kingsbo rough 
LaGuardia 
New York City 
Queensbo rough 
Staten Island 



THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Graduate School and University Center 

Senior Colleges 

Baruch College 
Brooklyn College 
City College 
Evers College 
Hunter College 
John Jay College of 

Criminal Justice 
Lehman College 
Queens College 
Richmond College 
York College 



Community colleges sponsored by New York City Board of Higher Educat 
under the program of the State University of New York. 
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B. Private Colleges and Universities 



UNIVERSITIES 

Multiversities 

Columbia University 
Cornell University 
New York University 
Syracuse University^ 
University of Rochester 

Universities 

Adelphi University 
Pordham University 
Hbfstra University 
Long Island University 

Brooklyn Center 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy' 

C. W. Post 

Southampton 
St. John's University 
Yeshiva University 

COLLEGES 

College Complexes 

Alfred University 
Barnard College 
Canisius College 
Colgate University 
D'Youville College 
Elmira College 
Hamilton College 
Hartvdck College 
Hobarb and William Smith 

Colleges (The Colleges 

of the Seneca) 
lona College 
Ithaca College 
LeMoyne College 
Manhattan College 
Manhattanville College 



"^Utica College, though a branch campus of Syracuse University, is reported 
as a separate imit under the "colleges" category. 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, though listed as a component of Long 
Island University, possesses a Regents charter as a degree-granting institution. 
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New School for Socissl 

Research 
Niagara University 
Pace University c 
Russell Sage College 
St. Bonaventure College 
St. Lawrence University 
Sarah Lawrence Colleg'^ 
Skidmore College 
Union College 
Vassar College 
Wagner College 
Wells College 

Colleges 

Bard College 
Briarcliff College 
College of Mount St. 

Vincent 
College of New Rochelle 
College of St. Rose 
College of White Plains 
Concordia College 
Dominican College of 

Blauvelt 
Bowling College 
Eisenhower College 
Finch College 
Friends World College 
Houghton College 
Keuka College 
King's College 
Kirkland College 
Ladycliff College 
Marist College 
Marymount College 
Marymount Manhattan 

College 
Medaille College 
Mercy College 
Molloy College 
Mount St. Mary College 
Nazareth College 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rosary Hill College 



5 

Includes Junior College of Albany. 
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St. Francis College 
St. John Fisher College 
St. Joseph's College 
St. Thomas Aquinas College 
Siena College 
Touro College^ 
Utica College „ 
Verrazsano College 
Wadhams Hall 

ENGINEERING AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Clarkson College of 

Technology- 
Cooper Union for the 

Advancement of Science 

and Art 
New York Institute of 

Technology- 
Polytechnic Institute of 

New York 
Pratt Institue 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 
Rochester Institute of 

Technology- 
Webb InsLitute of Naval 

Architecture 

SPECIALIZED COLLKES 

Albany Law School 
Bank Street College 
Brooklyn Law School 
College of Insurance 
Juilliard School 
Manhattan School of fftisic 
Mannes College of (^sic 
New York Law School g 
Parsons School of Design 
Teachers College^ 



6 

Not an independently chartered institution; provided for in the charter 
of Syracuse University. 

7 

'Expected to open Fall 1974. 

Affiliated with the New School for Social Research. 

o 

^Affiliated with Columbia University. 
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HEALTH CENTERS 

Albany College of 

Pharmacy- 
Albany Medical College 
College of Pharmaceutical 

Sciences in New York City 
Mount Sinai School of 

Medicinell 
New York College of 

Pediatric Medicine 
New York Medical College 
Rockefeller University 

SEMINARIES AND RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING COLLEGES 

Cathedral College of the 
Immaculate Conception 

Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School 

General Theological Seminary 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish 

Institute of Religion 
Holy Trinity Orthodox 

Seminary 
Immaculate Conception 

Seminary at Troy 
Jewish Theological 

Seminary of America 
Maryknoll Seminary 
Mount St. Alphonsus 

Seminary 
New York Theological 

Seminary 
Nyack College 
Rabbi Isaac KLchanan 

Seminary 
St. Bernard's Seminary 
St. John Vianney Seminary 
St. Joseph's Seminary and 

College 
St. Vladimir's Orthodox 

Theological Seminary 
Union Theological Seminary 
Woodstock College 



10 

Affiliated with Columbia University. 

11 

Affiliated with The City University of New York. 
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2-YEAR COLLEGES 



General Programs (Liberal 
Arts/Teacher Education) 

Bennett College 
Cazenovia College 
KLizabeth Seton College 
Five Towns CoUege^^ 
Harriman College 
Hubert College 
Maria College of Albany- 
Maria Regina College 
Mater Dei College 
Trocaire College 
Villa Maria College of 
Buffalo 

Specialized 

Academy of Aeronautics 
College for Human Services 
Culinary Institute of 

America 
LaSalette Seminary 
Paul Smith's College of 

Arts and Sciences 



C. Occupational Institutions Authorized by the Regents to Grant Degrees 
on a Program Basisl3 

1. Nonprofit (Chartered by the Regents) 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
(New York City) 

Institute of Design and Construction 
(Brooklyn) 

2. Proprietary 

Adelphi Business School 
(Mineola) 

Albany Business College 
(Albany) 



^^Expected to open September 1974. 
13 

All the schools listed have been authorized to grant the associate in 
occupational studies (A.O.S.) degree or except The School of Visual Arts which 
can award a bachelor of fine arts degree. (As of 6/1/74.) 
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Berkeley School 
(White Plains) 

Berkeley-Claremont School 
(Hicksville, Long Island) 

Berkeley-Claremont School 
(New York City) 

Bryant and Stratton Business Institute 
(Buffalo) 



(Syracuse) 

Interboro Institute 
(New York City) 

Jamestown Business College 
(Jamestown) 

Katharine Gibbs School 
(New York City) 

Laboratory Institute of Iferchandising 
(New York City) 

Monroe Business Institute 
(New York City) 

Olean Business Institute 
(Olean) - 

Pov;elson Business Institute 
(Syracuse) 

Sadie Brown's Collegiate Institute, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Taylor Business Institute, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Technical Careers Institute, Inc. /RCA Institutes, 
The Resident School 
(New York City) 

Tobe-Cobum School for Fashion Careers. Ltd. 
(New York City) 

Ubica School of Commerce 
(Ubica) 

Wood School 

(New York City) 

School of Visual Arts 
(New York City) 
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II. Nondegree-Granting Post secondary Institutions 

Occupational /Technical ^^Trade/Vocational^ 

5-H Acres School of Riding 
(Cortland) 

Airco Technical Institute 
(Brooklyn) 

Albert Merrill School 
(New York City) 

Albert Pels School of Art, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Alfred Adler Institute 
(New York City) 

Allegheny Airlines Career School 
(Oriskany) 

Allen School for Physicians Aides 
(Jamaica) 

American Musical and Dramatic Academy, Inc. 
(New York City) 

American Art School 
(New York City) 

American Bartenders School 
(New York City) 

American Institute 
(Brooklyn) 

American School of Drafting and Teletronics School System 
(Syracuse) 

Announcer Training Studios 
(New York City) 

Anthony Driving School, Inc. 
(Buffalo) 

Apex Technical School 
(New York City) 

(The) Backster School 
(New York City) 



Nondegre^-granting postsecondary institutions as identified in survey 
described on pp. 76-7& of this document. (As of 6/1/74.) This listing is 
preliminaiy and does not imply any formal Regents, State, or federal recog- 
nition of any kind. The category classification of each institution is 
self-reported. Several institutions which have responded to the siirvey are 
not listed above as their survey returns are being r»-examined to ensure 
definitional consistency. 

-^Cosmetology and flight schools are listed separately on pp. D19-D22. 
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Banner Technical School 
(Jamaica) 

Berk Trade School 
(New York City) 

Bosslas Drafting School, Inc. 
(Jackson Heights) 

(The) Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
(Brooklyn) 



Buffalo Bar Training School of Mixoxwey 
(Buffalo) 

Career Acaden^ 
(New York City) 

Careerco School for Par^rofessionals 
(Syracuse) 

Carey Truck Driving School Corporation 
(Syracuse) 

Catherine McAuley School of Practical Nursing 
(Batavia) 

Chauffeur's Training School, Inc. 
(Rensselaer) 

Cherry Meadow Farm School of Horsemanship, Inc. 
(East Northport) 



Commercial Programming Unlimited 
(New York City) 

Delehanty Institute 
(New York City) 

Driver Training Institute 
(Brooklyn) 

Eastern School for Physicians' Aides 
(New York City) 

Eastern States Farrier School 
(Oswego) 

Electronic Computer Programming Institute 
(Hempstead) 

Electronic Computer Programming Institute, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Elim Bible Institute 
(Lima) 
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French Fashion AcadeiiQr 
(New York City) 

Grace Downs Career SchoolSi Inc. 
(New York City and Glen Cove) 

Grumman Aerospace Training Center 
(Beth Page) 

Grumman Data Systems Institute 
(Hicksville) 



Hoffman Electrolvsis Institute 
(New York City) 

Hudson Valley Ooportunities Industrialization Center^ Inc. 
(Poughkeepsie) 

Institute for Relational Management 
(Westchester) 

International BartendiJig School 
(New York City) 

International Computer Institute 
(Flushing) 

International Coniputer Institute! Inc. 
(New York City) 

International School of Dog Grooming 
(New York City) 

Island Drafting and Technical Institute 
(Amityville) 

Jamestown School of Practical Nursing 
(Jamestown) 

Jefferson Vocational Technical Center 
(Watertown) 

Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking 
(Woodside) 

Kerpel School of Dental Technology 
(New York City) 

Kree Institute of Electrolysis, Lie. 
(New York City) 

Lehigh Technical School 
(Jamaica) 

Long Island Technical School 
(Hicksville) 
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M&M School of Dog Grooming 
(Kenmore) 

Magna Institute of Dental Laboratory Technology 
(New York City) 

Maison Sapho School of Dressmaking and Design, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Mandl School for Medical and Dental Assistants 
(New York City and Hempstead) 

Manhattan Medical and Dental Assistants School 
(New York City) 

Manhattan School of Printing, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Manhattan Technical Institute 
(New York City) 

Masters Driving Schools 
(Niagara Falls) 

Medical Aid Training School of Brooklyn, Inc. 
(Brooklyn) 

Medical Aid Training School of Long Island, Inc. 
(Hempstead) 

Medical Aid Training Schools. )'C* 
(New York City and Jamaica) 

Iferchant Marine School of the Seamen's Church Institute 
(New York City) 

Metropolitan School of Infant and Geriatric Care 
(New York City) 

Modem Welding School 
(Schenectady) 

Mohavdc Business and Vocational School 
(Utica) 

Nassau School for Medical and Dental Assistants 
(West Hempstead) 

National Electronic T*V« School, Inc. 
(Buffalo) 

National Security Officers Institute 
(Hauppauge) 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
(New York City) 

(The) New School of Contemporary Radio 
(Albany) 

New York Hotel and Motel School 
(New York City) 
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New York Institute of Credit 
(New York City) 

New York Institute of Dietetics 
(New York City) 

New York Institute of Photography 
(New York City) 

New York School for Medical and Dental Assistants 
(Forest Hills) 

New York School of Announcing and Speech 
(New York City) 

New York School of Computer Technology 
(New York City) 

New York School of Dog Grooming 
(New York City) 

New York School of Drycleaning, Inc. 
(New York City) 

New York School of Floral Designing 
(New York City) 

New York School of Locksmithing, Inc. 
(Hempstead) 

Nfcw York-Phoenix Schools of Design 
(New York City) 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Pan American Art School 
(New York City) 

Pinecrest Bible Training Center 
(Salisbury Center) 

Pioneer Diamond Setting School, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Pohs Institute 
(New York City) 

Pohs Institute - Forest Hills Branch 
(Forest HiUs) 

Pohs Institute - Hicksville Branch 
(Hicksville) 

Pohs Institute - White Plains Branch 
(White Plains) 

Printing Trades School Limited 
(New York City) 



Progranming and Systems Institute 
(New York City) 

Programning and Systems Institute Business School 
(Tonawanda) 



Roberts' Tecnnical and Trade Schools 
(New York City) 

Rochester Dental Assistants School 
(Rochester) 

Rochester School of Practical Nursing 
(Rochester) 

Rochester Tool and Die Institute 
(Rochester) 

Roney Machine Shorthand Reporting School 
(Depew) 

(The) Salvation Army School for Officers' Training 
(Suffem) 

School for Computer Studies Business and Technical Institute 
(New York City) 

School for Health Technology Studies 
(Nyack) 

School of Broadcasting and Announcing 
(New York City) 

Seaway Area Technology Center 
(Norwood) 

Security Training School 
(Jamaica) 

Shevet Y'Hudah Resnick Institute of Technology 
(Brooklyn) 



Stanton School of Dog Grooming, Inc. 
(New York City) 



Superior Career Institute 
(New York City) 

Sylvania Technical School 
(Hempstead) 

Sylvania TV Studio School 
(New York City) 

Syracuse School of Automation, Inc. 
(Dewitt) 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
(New York City) 

Union Settlement Association Training School 
(New York City) 

United States Brewers* Acadeo^ 
(Mount Vernon) 

University of the Streets 
(New York City) 

Upholstery Trade School 
(New York City) 

Ubica School for Practical Nurses 
(Utica) 

Warzecha School of Dressmaking Tailoring, and Pattern Designing 
(Buffalo) 

Westchester School for Medical and Dental Assistants 
(Hartsdale) 

WNET/13 Training School 
(New York City) 

YMCA Technical School 
(Brooklyn) 
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Business/ Commercial 

Academy of Advanced Traffic 
(New York City) 

Adelphi Business Schools 
(Brooklyn) 

Alice Skinnei Secretarial/Finishing School 
(Garden City) 

Ames Business School 
(New York City) 

Arcadia School Df Commerce 
(Newark) 

Blake Business School 
(Smithtown) 

(The) Briarcliff School, Inc. 
(Hicksville) 

(The) Briarcliff Secretarial School, Inc. 
(Mineola) 

Bronx Easiness School 
(Bronx) 

Business Automation School 
(New York City) 

Career Development Laboratory at Human Resources Center 
(Albert son) 

Career Education Development Center 
(New York City) 

Drake Business School 
(New York City) 

Eastern School for Real Estate 
(New York City) 

Elmira Business Institute 
(Elmira) 

Freeman Business School 
(Geneva) 

Heffley and Browne Secretarial School 
(Brooklyn) 

Katharine Gibbs School-Huntington, Inc. 
(Melville) 

Kelley Business Institute 
(Niagara Falls) 

Krissler Business Institute 
(Poughkeepsie) 

Latin American Institute 
(New York City) 
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(The) McAvoy School 
(New York City) 

Merchants and Bankers Business and Secretarial School 
(New York City) 

Midtown School of Business, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Mildred ELley School 
(Albany) 



National Credit Office 
(New York City) 

New York Business School 
(New York City) 

Our Lady of Victory Secretarial School 
(Plattsburgh) 

Pace Business School 
(Yonkers) 

Plaza Business Schools 
(Jackson Heights) 

Ridley Lowell School of Business 
(Binghamton) 

Rochester Business Institute 
(Rochester) 

Rochester School of Machine Shoithand 
(Rochester) 

Roethel's Cgdenburg Business Institute 
(Ogdensburg) 

Royal Business School, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Sawyer School 
(Rochester) 

Sobelsohn School 
(New York City) 

Southshore Business School 
(Bayshore) 

Spanish American Institute 
(New York City) 

Speedwriting Institute 
(New York City) 
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Spencer Business Institute 
(Schenectady) 

Stenotype Academy 
(New York City) 

Stenotype Institute of New York 
(New York City) 

Taylor Business Institute 
(Hempstead) 

Washington Business Institute 
(New York City) 

Watertown School of Commerce 
(Watertown) 

Westchester Business Institute 
(White Plains) 

Cosmetology 

American Barber School, Inc. 
(Rochester) 

Auburn International Beauty School 
(Auburn) 

Austin Beauty School, Inc. 
(Albany) 

Babylon Beauty School, Inc. 
(Babylon) 

Beauty School of Middletown 
(Middletown) 

Bensonhurst Beauty School, Limited 
(Brooklyn) 

Biltmore Beauty School 
(Babylon) 

Brittany Beauty Center 
(Levittown) 

Bronx Beauty School, Inc. 
(Bronx) 

Calise Beauty School 
(Brooklyn) 

Capri School of Hair Design 
(Spring Valley) 

Central Academy of Beauty Culture 
(Newburgh) 

Colonna Beauty School 
(Albany) 
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Concord Beauty School, Inc. 
(Brooklyn) 

Ck)ncord Beauty School, Inc* 
(Astoria) 

Concourse Beauty School 
(Bronx) 

Continental School of Beauty 
(Rochester) 

Continental School of Beauty Culture Limited 
(Buffalo) 

Culmer School of Hair Design 
(Buffalo) 

Doyle Beauty School, Inc. . 
(Buffalo) 

(The) Erasmus Beauty School, Inc. 



Europa School of Cosmetology 
(Schenectady) 

Flexe Beauty School, Inc. 
(Flushing) 

Fordham Beauty School 
(Bronx) 

Fredex'ick's Beauty School 
(Baldwin) 

Inter-County Barber School 
(Babylon) 

Intercoiffure School of Hair Design 
(Rochester) 

Kay Laure School of Beauty Culture 
(Hicksvillc) 

LePonto Hairstyling and Beauty School, Inc. 
(Syracuse) 

Marcel Haigv's School of Beauty 
(Bays ho re; 

Marjon School of Beauty Culture 
(Kenmore) 

Midway Beauty School 
(Forest Hills) 

Mohav^ Hairstyling and Beauty Culture School 
(Utica) 

New Penn Beauty School 
(Clean) 
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ATE of New York, Inc. 

(Ronkonkoma) 

Banner Flight School 
(Newburgh) 

Batavia Aviation Flight School 
(Batavia) 

Camillus Airport, Inc. 
(Camillus) 

Carroll Air Service, Inc. 
(Kingston) 

Clinton Aero Corporation 
(Plattsburgh) 

Courtesy Aircraft School 
(GLens Falls) 

Dunkirk Aviation Flight School 
(Dunkirk) 

ELmira Aeronautical Corporation 
((brseheads) 

Etapire Aero Flight School 
(Skaneateles) 

Elnpire Flight Center, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Flight Safety, Inc. 
(Flushing) 

Island Helicopters Flight School 
(Garden City) 

Long Island Airways, Inc. 
(Honkonkoma) 

Marold Aviation, Inc. /Southern Tier Airways 
(Endicott) 

Mclntyre Aviation, Inc. 
(Ronkonkoma) 



Mid Island FLying School 
(Ronkonkoma) 

Monticello Flights, Inc. 
(Monticello) 
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New York Beauty School 
(Brooklyn) 

New York State Barber School 
(Syracuse) 

Paris Bronx Beauty School 
(Bronx) 

Pauldine's Barber and Beauty School, Inc. 
(KLmira) 

Raphael School of Beauty Culture 
(Jamestovm) 

Roberts Beauty School 
(Buffalo) 

Royal Barber and Beauty School 
(Schenectady) 

Tri City Barber School 
(New York City) 

Triple Cities School of Beauty Culture 
(Binghamton) 

Troy School of Beauty Culture, Inc. 
(Troy) 

Ultissima Beauty Institute Limited 
(Flushing) 

Utica School of Beauty Culture 
(Utica) 

Vaughn Barber School 
(New York City) 

Vogue Institute of Beauty Culture 
(New York City) 

VIestchester School of Beauty 
(Mt. Vernon) 

Wilfred Academy of Hair and Beauty Culture 
(Brooklyn, Hauppauge, Jamaica, New York City, 
Patchogue, Riverhead, Staten Island, 
and White Plains) 

Yonkers Beauty Culture School, Inc. 
(Yonkers) 



Flight School 

Airline Operations Training, Inc. 
(Flushing) 



Amityville Fl; 
(Amityville 
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Onondaga Flight School 
(Cicero) 

Potsdam Flying School 
(Canton) 

Prior Aviation Service, Inc. 
(Buffalo) 

Ray Hylan School of Aeronautics, Inc. 
(Rochester) 

Rensselaer School of Aviation 
(PoestenskUl) 

Richmor Aviation, Inc. 
(Ballston Spa) 

Riverside School of Aeronautics 
(Utica) 

Sair Aviation 
(Syracuse) 

Schweizer Soaring School 
(Ea.mira) 

Sig Uyldert- Flying School, Inc. 
(Amityville) 

Sky Acres Flying School 
(Billings) 

Sterling Airways School 
(Homell) 

Stewart Airport Fire Protection Training School 



Valley Aircraft Flight School 
(Oriskany) 

Wellsville Flying Service, Inc. 
(Wellsville) 

Correspondence 

Association of Commodity Exchange Firms, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Dun-Donnelley Publishing Corporation/Dun and Brad Street Companies, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Management Games Institute 
(Larchmont) 

National Institute of Credit 
(Lake Success) 
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National Tax Training School 
(Monsey) 

Pauline HLoom Workshop 
(Brooklyn) 

Roberts* Technical and Trade Schools 
(New York City) 

Sonimelier Society of America Alcoholic Beverage Correspondence School 
(New York City) 

Travel Career Institute 
(New York City) 

Writers Institute 
(Hamaroneck) 

Hospital Schools 

Albany Medical Center Hospital School of Nursijng 
(Albany) 

Albany Medical Center Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Albany) 

Albany Medical Center School for Nurse Anesthetists 
(Albany) 

Albany School of Cytotechnology 
(Albany) 

Amot-Ogden Memorial Hospital 
(KLmira) 

Auburn Memorial Ifospital 
(Auburn) 

Beekman Downtown Hospital 
(New York City) 

(The) Bellevue Hospital Center 
(New York City) 

Beth Israel Medical Center, Beth Israel School of Nursing 
(New York City) 

Binghamton General Hospital School of Nursing 
(Binghamton) 

Bronx Lebanon Hospital Center 
(Bronx) 

Buffalo General Hospital School of Nursing 
(Buffalo) 
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Caledonian Hospital School of Practical Nursing 
(Brooklyn) 

Catholic Medical Center of Brooklyn and Queens 
(Jamaica) 

Central Islip State Hospital 
(Central Islip) 

Champlain Valley Physicians Hospital Medical Center School of Nursing 
(Plattsburgh) 

Cochran School of Nursing - St. John's Riverside Hospital 
(Yonkers) 

Columbia Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 
(Hudson) 

Columbus Hospital 
(New York City) 

Coming Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Coming) 

Craig State School 
(Sonyea) 

Creedmoor State Itospital 
(Queens Village) 

Crouse Irving Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 
(Syracuse) 

DeGraff Memorial Hospital School of Medical Technology 
(North Tonawanda) 

Eastern Suffolk School of Radiologic Technology 
(Riverhead) 

Eastman Dental Center 
(Rochester) 

Edna G. pyett School of Practical Nursing 
(Buffalo) 

Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 
(Buffalo) 

Ellis Hospital School of Nursing 
(Schenectady) 

Flushing Hospital and Medical Center 
(Flushing) 

French and Polyclinic Medical School and Health Center 
(New York City) 

Geneva General Hospital School of Practical Nursing 
(Geneva) 
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Glens Falls Hospital Practical Nursing School 
(Glens Falls) 

Gowanda State Hospital 
(Helmuth) 

Grasslands School of Practical Nursing 
(Valhalla) 

Harlem Hospital Center 
(New York City) 

Harlem Valley State Hospital 
(Wingdale) 

Highland Hospital School of Nursing 
(Rochester) 

Hospital for Joint Diseases and Medical Center 
(New York City) 

Hospital for Joint Diseases and Medical Center-Helene Fuld School 
of Nursing 
(New York City) 

Hudson River State ftospital School of Nursing 
(Poughkeepsie) 

Isabella Graham Hart School of Practical Nursing of Rochester 
General Hoscital 
(Rochester) 

Jamestown General Hospital Laboratory 
(Jamestown) 

(The) Jewish Hospital and Medical Center of BiX)oklyn-School of Nursing 
(Brooklyn) 

(The) Jewish Hospital and Medical Center of Brooklyn-School of Radiology 
(Brooklyn) 

Kings County Hospital Center 



Kings Park State Hospital School of Nursing 
(Kings Park) 

Lenox Hill Hospital 
(New York City) 

(The) Long Island College Hospital 
(Brooklyn) 

Marcy State Hospital 
(Marcy) 
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Mary McClellan Hospital School 
(Cambridge) 

Memorial School of Nursing 
(Albany) 

Mercy Hospital 

(Rockville Centre) 

Methodist Hospital 
(Brooklyn) 

Middletovm State Hospital 
(Middletown) 

Millard Fillmore Ibopital 
(Buffalo) 

Misericordia Hospital School of Nursing 
(Bronx) 



Mount Vernon Hospital School of Nursing 
(Mount Vernon) 

Nassau Hospital School of Radiogr£$)hy 



New Rochelle Hospital Medical Center School of Nursing 
(New Rochelle) 

Niagara F?dls Memorial Medical Center 
(Niagara Falls) 

New York City Health and Hospital Corporation-Central School for 
Practical Nurses 
(New York City) 

New York Eiye and Ear Infirmary 
(New York City) 

(The) New York Hospital School of Radiograpl^ 
(New York City) 

New York State Psychiatric Institute 
(New York City) 

New York University Medical Center 
(New York City) 

Penintjula Hospital Center 
(Far Bockaway) 
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Phelps Memorial Hospital School of Practical Nursing 
(North Tarrytown) 

Pilgrim State Hospital 
(West Brentwood; 



Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
(New York City) 

Queens Hbsoital Center School of Nursing 
(Jamaica) 

Rochester State Hospital 
(Rochester) 

Roosevelt Hospital 
(New York City) 

Ro swell Park Memorial Institute 
(Buffalo) 

St. Clare's Hospital and Health Center School of Nursing 
(New York Oity) 

St. Clare's Hospital and Health Center School of Radiography 
(New York City) 

St. Elizabeth Hospital School 
(Utica) 

St. Elizabeth Hospital School of Radiology 
(Utica) 

St. JVancis Hospital School of Practical Nursing 
(Clean) 

St. James Mercy Hospital School of Nurcing 
(Homell) 

St. John's Episcopal Hospital 
(Brooklyn) 

St. Joseph's Hospital Health Center School of Nursing 
(Syracuse) 

St. Joseph's Hospital School of Nursing 
(ELmira) 

St. Joseph's Hospital School of Practical Nursing 
(Yonkers) 

St. Lawrence State Hospital School of Nursing 
(Ogdensburg) 
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St. Luke's Hospital School for Certified Laboratory Assistants 
(Newburgh) 

(The) St. Luke's Memorial Hospital Center School of Diagnostic 
Radiologic Technology 
(Utica) 

St. Margaret's House and Hospital for Babie^ School for Child Care 
Technicians 
(Albany) 

St. Maiy's Hospital School of Nursing 
(Amsterdam) 

St. Mary's Hospital -School of Radilogic Technology 
(Rochester) 

St. Vincent's Hospital School of Nursing 
(New York City) 

St. Vincent's Medical Center of Richmond School of Nursing 
(Staten Island) 

Samaritan Hospital School of Nursing 
(Troy) 

School of Practical Nursing/Hospital for Special Surgery 
(New York City) 

Sisters of Charity Hospital-Deparraent of Continuing Education 
(Buffalo) 

South Nassau Communities Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Oceans ide) 

Southampton Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Southampton) 

Staten Isl?«d Hospital 
(staten Island) 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Physicians Assistant Training 
Program (Staten Island) 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital School of Anesthesia for Nurses 
(Staten Island) 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Staten Island) 

Utica State Hospital School of Nursing 
(Utica) 

Veteran's Administration Hospital, School for Nurse Anesthetists 
(Albany) 

Westchester School of Nursing 
(Valhalla) 



Willard State Hospital School of Nursing 
(Willard) 

Wilson Memorial Hospital 
(Johnson City) 

Women's Christian Association 
(Jamestown) 

Wyckoff Heights Hospital School of Practical Nursing 



Wyoming County Comraunity Hospital School of Radiologic Technology 
(Warsaw) 



American Institute for F^choanaOysis 
(New York City) 

Art Students League of New York 
(New York City) 

Blanton-Peale Graduate Institute 
(New York City) 

C, G« Jung Training Center 
(New York City) 

Child Development Research 
(Sands Point) 

Dew^ School of Orthodontia, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Institute for Advanced Study in Rational P^chotherapy 
(New York City) 

Institute for Contemporaiy P^chotherapy 
(New York City) 

Institute for Continuing Dental Education of the Eleventh District 
(Jamaica) 

Institute for Graduate Dentists 
(New York City) 

(The) Institute for Research in I^ypnosis 
(New York City) 

Institute for Training in Behavior Therapy 
(New York City) 

Jewish Board of Guardians-Educational Institute 
(New York City) 

Law Enforcement Cadet Program 
(New Ycii'k City) 

Manhattan Center for Advanced Psychoanalytic Studies 
(New York City) 

Marino Bar Review Course, Inc. 
(Garden City) 




Other 
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Nassau Suffolk Academy of Dentistry 
(Rockville Centre) 

National Institute for Psychotherapy 
(New York City) 

National Psychological Association for Psychoanalysis, Inc. 
(New York City) 

Neighborhood Playhouse School of the Theatre 
(New York City) 

New Hope Center for Training and Research in Mental Health 
(Brooklyn) 

New York Center for Psychoanalytic Training 
(New York City) 

New York School of Interior Design 
(New York City) 

New York School of Psychiatry 
(New York City) 

New York Structural Institute 
(New York City) 

Practical Bible Training School 
(Bible School Park) 

Practising Law Institute 
(New York City) 

Staten Island Mental Health Society, Inc. 
(Staten Island) 

Washington Square Institute for Psychotherapy and Mental Health 
(New York City) 

Westchester Conservatory of Miisic 
(White Plains) 

Williair Alanson White Institute 
(New York City) 

William H, Miner, Agricultural Research Institute 
(Chazy) 

Word of Life Bible Institute 
(Pottersville) 
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Appendix E 



Assessment of the 1972 Statevd.de Plan Recommendations 



This appendix is a comprehensive report on the status of each 
recommendation made by the Regents in EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL; The 
Regents Statewide HLan for the Develoianent of Postsecondary Education* 
1972. Each recommendation is presented as it appeared in the plan, unless 
it has been amended in this document, in which case a deletion appears in 
brackets [ ] and an addition is indicated by underlining . Each recommenda- 
tion is followed by an assessment of the progress made toward achieving it. 
All continued recommendations are also found in the text of this document, 
each within its appropriate goal. Recommendations are reported as ac- 
complished if they have been successfully achieved, or are discontinued 
if they are no longer deemed appropriate. Although the phrase, "The Regents 
recommend that,** does not precede each recommendation, it is implied, 

UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 

1. colleges and universities base admission on desire and need for further 
education, placing students in programs suited to their capacities 
(Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; For the system as a whole, the State has succeeded in 
identifying the needs of those students vdth other than traditionally 
measured strengths. Institutions have recognized those students with 
potential for academic achievement by admitting a portion of each freshman 
class utilizing varying types of subjective entrance criteria. In their 
continuing investigation of innovative admissions screening services. 
Institutions may want to consider the nontraditional **interest and need** 
criteria utilized by some State-sponsored opportunity programs. The Regents 
suggest that definitive research be conducted in the field of testing for 
diagnosis of student strengths and postsecondary j^cement and the effective- 
ness of opportunity programs and their entrance criteria. The State 
Education Department will closely monitor such research, and it vdJLl 
consider an evaluation for use in the Regents 1976 Statewide HLan for the 
Development of Postsecondary Education . 

2, colleges and universities offer admission guaranteed to be available 
for at least 3 years, grant leaves of absence readily, allow reentry 
vdthout red tape or penalty, and minimize prerequisites and requirements 
of specific courses (Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary : Overall, the response of the various sectors of higher 
education to this recommendation, as reflected in their individual progress 
reports, is rather encouraging. The public universities expressly recognize 
the need for priority attention to the area of entry and reentry policies. 
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especially as they relate to part-time and adult studentsi and maany of their 
campuses have eased entry and reentry requirements. Most private colleges 
offer preferential treatment to those who seek readmission in good academic 
standing. The Regents retain and continue this recommendation, since more 
needs to be done to accommodate the special needs of mobile student po.^^i- 
lations, especially in light of recent projections of future attendance 
patterns which indicate large increases in part-time attendance and sig- 
nificant decreases in full-time attendance at collegiate institutions in 
the upcoming decade. 

3. colleges and universities introduce students to the world of work and 
creativity by incorporating firsthand experience of students • vocational 
interests in their curriculums through cooperative education, interim- 
ships, independent study, and research into life situations (Goal V) 

Status : Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; Cooperative education programs have multiplied rapidly 
in the State (and Nation) over the past several years. It is estimated 
that approximately 10,000 students are currently enrolled in programs in 
about 20 colleges, and the number is growing rapidly. Several community 
colleges enroll their entire student body in cooperative education 
programs. 

The expansion of independent study and internship options » as evidenced 
by the progress reports submitted by institutions, has been moderate to 
date. More needs to be done in the cross-communication of successful 
programs lay all sectors of higher education, public and private. Each 
institution could then consider, first, whether independent study is 
appropriate for its clientele and program offerings and, second, which 
modes of off-campus learning are worthy of consideration. To expedite 
implementation of this recommendation, the State Education Department will: 
(1) encourage more sectoral cooperation and interaction related to inde- 
pendent study options, and (2) collect and disseminate information on 
successful student options that have been developed by individual institutions 
or ^oups of institutions. 

4« colleges and universities relax existing program structures so that an 
adult may enter or reenter formal education to achieve specific goals 
throughout his lifetime (Goal II) 

Status: Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation is included in the 
statement and implementation of recommendation 2. 

5. colleges and tiniversities provide educational opportunities for credit 
which are outside th@ formal campus via open universities, external 
degrees, and the use of a variety of educational mass media (Goal 7) 

Status: Recommendation Continued 
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Coromentary t Colleges and universities have moved rapidly into giving 
credit for prior learning through life experience. The range in flexibility 
and application of academic standards has been understandably viide in scope. 
Due to the wide range of applied p:>ocedureS| the State Education Department 
is monitoring individual practices closely, so as to ensure compliance with 
academic standards. Several institutions have moved in the direction of 
modified external degree programS| but most are in the testing stage and 
it will take time for formal designs to be strucwured. Qnpire State College 
of the State University of New York system is a good example of a functioning 
external degree program which provides an alternative to a formal campus 
structure. Several institutions in the State, such as Bard College and 
SkLdmore College, are cooperating with the University VtLthout Walls program 
of the Union of Experimenting Colleges, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Another 
private college, Syracuse University, is promoting several off-campus 
programs. These are indeed excellent examples of innovation which benefit 
both the student, by allowing flexible programs to be constructed to meet 
individually tailored educatiom\l goals, and the institutions, by allowing 
them to serve more students with a minimum of necessary on-campus resources. 
The careful but progressive implementation of this recommendation is urged 
by the Regents, as it is one vehicle through which institutions can serve 
more effectively the needs of the State's adult populations in the upcoming 
decades. 

6. colleges and universities create alternate routes to careers in the 
various professions which do not depend on courses and degrees 
(Goal IV) 

Status : Recommendatioii Discontinued 

Commentary ; While the Regents acknowledge the restricted routes of 
access which seem to be characteristic of the various professions, they 
also realize that in-depth training is imperative for the maintenance of 
high quality in the professions. The State Education Department wiH 
continue to work with collegiate institutions and professional organizations 
to pursue prudent implementation of this recommendation. One example of 
progress made is seen in the Regents External Degree ft'ogram, designed to 
allow an individual to earn a degree at his own pace and to award degree 
credit for validated experience. The Regents External Degree Program 
currently offers an A.A.S, degree in nursing and will soon offer a 
baccalaureate program in nursing. 

7. * colleges and universities allow more flexible time units for the 

completion of both course and degree requirements so that all students 
are not locked into the same time frame (Goal H) 

Status : Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary : The intent of this recommendation will be achieved through 
ijnplementation of recommendation 2. 
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8. a social services corps which would educationally tutor students in such 
places as inner-city schools and rural communities be established 
(Goal V) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The Regents note that the idea for recommendation 8 has 
been tried| on a limited basiSi by numerous educational and social agencies 
at various levelsi e.g., College Work Study Programs, the tutoring of high 
school students by students at the City University, Boy Scouts, VISTA 
Volunteers, fraternity and sorority volunteers, etc. Based upon the success 
of these endeavors, the Regents believ-? that such services are best provided 
by local organizations in response to local needs. 

9. colleges grant academic credit and governments extend financial 
assistance to those who pursue collegiate postsecondary education 
outside formal institutions. Subsidized loans and scholar incentive 
awards should be established for a student's social service and for 
acceptable study proposals (Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; Institutional responses to question 19 of the Regents 
1974 Progress Report Bulletin indicate that many institutions have enacted 
mechanisms for the assessment and/or acceptance of educational experiences 
acquired outside of formal institutions. The private colleges and the 
majority of the City University units recognize College Level Examination 
Program and College Proficiency Examination Program test results for 
credit, while some also recognize military experience and have developed 
faculty challenge examinations. The Regents External Degree I^ogram, in 
conjunction with the State Education Department's College ft'oficiency 
Examination Program, represents another vehicle designed to award collegiate 
credit for validated experience and independent study. The high demand 
for these programs indicates a continuing need for flexibility in the 
recognition by educational institutions of off-campus academic achievement. 
The Regents commend those institutions which have developed formal degree- 
credit validation mechanisms on their campuses, and urge others to recognize 
the pool of potential postsecondary students which lies untapped and to 
develop modes of introducing these people to the lifelong benefits which 
can be obtained from the postsecondary educational system of the State. 
The latter portion of the recommendation statement can best be accomplished 
through existing institutional academic and aid programs. The intent of 
this recommendation will also be promoted through the implementation of 
recommendations 21 and 22. 

10. commissions composed of secondary and collegiate personnel to develop 
better articulation between high school and collegiate levels to reduce 
overlap and the time required to complete educational goals be established 
(Goal IV) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 
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Commentaiy : In April 1974 the Regents issued a position paper, The 
Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondarv Education. It is the Regents 
reviewed current efforts to ijnprove articulation between high school and 
college and made 24 recommendations, addressed to both the public schools 
and the State's postsecondary institutions, to promote improved articulation 
in a variety of ways, including: 

(1) the enrichment of secondary school curricula using advanced 
placement courses; independent study, and cwnmunity resources; 

(2) the encouragement of participation by secondary schools in 
early collegiate admissions programs; 

(3) fuH disclosure of admissions criteria and increased admissions 
flexibility by postsecondary institutions; 

(4) the examination of curricula by postsecondary institutions 
to reduce secondary school overlap; and 

(5) the establishment of a Task Force of appropriate personnel 
from schools, colleges, other agencies, and the general 
public to provide leadership in the area of articulation. 

The State Education Department will coordinate these efforts. The Regents 
pledge their continued efforts to remove obstacles to such ijnproved articulation. 

11. existing regulations and guidelines be reviewed to elijninate obstacles 
to a more flexible system while maintaining excellence in programs 
(Coal II) 

Status ; Reccanmendation Accomplished 

Commentaiy t The Regents have approved several modifications to the 
Commissioner's Regulations which provide more flexibility for the postsecondary 
educational system of the State, One example. Section IO3.3, allows for 
the awarding of a Regents high school diploma to a student who enters college 
after completion of this third year of high school work and completes 30 
credit hours of collegiate study. Other activities developed to increase 
program flexibility and excellence include the establishment of the Regents 
Credit Bank, which will provide a universal transcript of a student's 
previous educational and life experiences, the current evaluation of master's 
and doctoral programs, and the new thrust in continuing education for the 
professions. The Regents acknowledge the Department's endeavors to improve 
the flexibility of the State's postsecondary system and urge the Department 
to continue to do so as part of its day-to-day operation. 

12. [community colleges and agricultural and technical colleges examine 
current practices in admissions and instruction in programs which are 
career-oriented at the 2-year level to increase the numbers of graduates 
who enter the Job market] ajij^ ^-y^^ n de^ee-^anting institutions 
examine practices in admissions, instruction, and supportive services 

in programs which are career-oriented at the 2-year level with the 
intent of increasing the number of students who successfully complete 
such programs and who enter the .job market (Goal IV) 
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status; Reconunendation Amended and Continued 



Commentary ; It is obvious from the progress rei.>ort response of the 
collegiate sectors that more is known about the numbers of graduates in 
career programs than about their placement in jobs or in senior colleges. 
The intent of the Regents Statevd.de Plan recommendation was to suggest that 
some admissions practices and instructional methods might be counterproductive 
to the stated goals of occupational programs in 2-year institutions. 

In the Progress Report Bulletin the Regents requested only .atistical 
data, not evidence of examination of factors leading to successful completion 
of occupational programs. The Regents are pleased that the data submitted 
reflect growth in the number of occupational program graduates, but, at the 
same time, they wish to emphasize the necessity for all sectors, especially 
the State and City Universities, to provide usable information on job 
placement and transfer placement for graduates of career-oriented, 2-year 
programs. 

Such information is a basic evaluation and planning tool for any 
program in any 2-year institution, since the acceptability of the graduate 
in an institution or in a job for which he has been prepared is a strong 
measure of viability of the program. In this critical part of the feedback 
and planning cycle the question goes unanswered, as the sector data was 
either incomuLete or nonexistent. Because of the poor responses received, 
the Regents will make their request and recommendation more specific and 
more detailed in the bulletin to be issued for the I976 Statewide Plan. 

13. serious consideration be given to revising the structure for guidance, 
counseling, and advisement services on campuses [to decentralize tne 
services, thus increasing accessibility to students] (Goal IV) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; The Regents believe that accomplishment of this recommendation 
is imperative to meet the needs of students in both general and opportunity 
programs, especially in view of the varying needs of the greater numbers of 
nontraditional students being accepted for study and the increase of educa- 
tional options. Institutions are advised that one of the best ways to 
increase enrollments is to increase retention rates of the students already 
enrolled, and this could be accomplished through improved counseling service. 
For example, counselor-student ratios could be improved and the quality 
and extent of advisement services upgraded to effect a more meaningful 
collegiate experience for students. The State Education Department will 
assess the quality of counseling services, both academic and vocational, 
existent at collegiate campuses in the State, and report on its assessment 
with suggested recommendations in the Regents I976 Statewide Plan. 

14. community colleges be fuU^ integrated into a regional system of public 
and private higher education to insure delivery of educational services 
to all who desire and need such services (Ck>al II) 

Status: Recommendation Accomplished 
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Cotnmentary i The Regents recognize that the community colleges, for 
the most part, are active participants in regional cooperation endeavors, 
in institutional consortia and Regents Regional Advisory Councils. Although 
this recommendation has been accomplished, the Regents urge 2-year public 
colleges to continue and expand their regional communication and cooperation 
endeavors. This cooperation by 2-year institutions should be extended 
especially (1) to 4-year collegiate institutions, to bridge the "articulation 
gap" and improve upper division transfer opportunities for graduates of 
community college programs, and (2) to proprietary insstitutions, to acknowledge 
and utilize effectively the educational resources contained in that sector 
of post secondary education. 

15. occupational programs at the community colleges be more fully articulated 
vdth programs in the secondary schools and with Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) to provide a better continuum of opportunity 
for graduates of the secondary schools to pursue their career choice at 
the community college level. This should include provisions for advanced 
standing based on performance criteria where appropriate (Goal II) 



Status; Recommendation Continued 



Commentary ; The Regents commend the progress being made in individual 
programs and institutions but encourage all postsecondaiy institutions with 
occupation programs to create genuine articulation policies with appropriate 
secondary programs, so as to assist all those who wish to continue ^ pursue 
occupational programs at the postsecondaiy level. The Regents char, *"he 
State Education Department with the tasks of (l) communicating fuUj iieir 
articulation position (as expressed in the Regents Position Paper, Th> 
Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondarv Education^ to all affected 
secondaiy and post secondary institutions; (2) conducting a study of 
articulation policies, practices, and problems in selected occupational 
programs; and (3) reporting on the results of the study with suggested 
recommendation in the Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. 

16. [administrative and program differentiation between the regular day 
programs and continuing education programs be eliminated. This should 
result in a "one-college" operation that allows individuals to dif- 
ferentiate their own pace and pattern for further education.] In 
continuing education* postsecondarv institutions should cooperate in 
the region to; eliminate administrative and program differentiation 
between regular day programs and continuing education programs; 
eliminate duplication of offerings; make maximal use of available 
facilities and qualified faculty; insure that nontraditional offerings 
are available to those adults needing them; guarantee transferability of 
credit; accelerate the acquisition of necessary credentials; and 
provide financial aid as needed and warranted (Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; The Regents recognize the need to upgrade and expand the 
continuing education opportunities available to adults in every region of 
the State. In the current er& of technological innovation and advancement, 
many adults find a need to redirect cr reinforce their previous academic and 
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vocational training to improve their marketable skills. Some continuing 
education students find it difficult, however, to transfer their credits 
into regular day programs vdthin the same institution. This situation 
inhibits vertical mobility of the student and may give continuing educa- 
tion students feelings of inferior academic preparation. Additionally, 
institutions vdthin the same planning region need to cooperate in the 
development of continuing education programs to avoid wasteful duplication 
of programs and resources. The Regents are encouraged by successful 
operations such as the Cooperative Project to Improve Continuing Higher 
Education in the Northeast Region. The communication and coordination 
of continuing education programs provided by the Project, which involves 
collegiate institutions banding together to promote each other's 
continuing education programs, represent a working model for others to 
observe. Other notable efforts are being made within the various continuing 
education projects being federally funded by Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. To improve the academic and fiscal viability of continuing 
education programs, the State Education Department is conducting a study 
of adult education and will continue to assist in the planning and coordina- 
tion of all continuing education programs in the State. The Department 
will report on the results in the Regents I976 Statewid«5 Fan. 

17. State University reassess the six agricultural and technical colleges 
(Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentarv s In their 1972 Statewide Plan, the Regents requested the 
State University to reassess the six agricultural and technical colleges 
within a suggested topical framework. Though no specific assessment report 
has been submitted, the Regents note that the State University in its 
1974 Progress Report reaffirms the "... important dual mission of the 
agricultural and technical colleges." According to the University, these 
colleges off 2r broad range of technical and vocational programs as well 
as lower division programs in the liberal arts and sciences, business 
administration, and engineering science. The Regents are concerned that 
the growth of the agricultural and technical colleges in both programs 
and facilities may be blurring their original mission and causing duplication 
of offerings with the community colleges. They recommend continuance of 
the recommendation pending receipt and study of the State University 
assessment report, and reemphasize their 1972 Statewide Plan statement; 
"The Regents feel that the primary role of these [agricultural and technical] 
colleges is to provide quality occupational education ja'ograras when they 
do not exist in a community college or when admission to a local ccanmunity 
college is not possible." 

18. planning be undertaken to determine the best utilization schema for 
the [urban centers and the cooperative college] educational opportunity 
centers in the State. Particular attention should be paid to the 
mission, role, functions, and clientele of these institutions as well 
as the role played by private colleges (now cosponsoring cooperative 
college centers] and to the differing conditions in various urban 
settings, (Goal v) 



status: Recommendation Amended and Continued ' 

Commentary g The State University of New lorki pursuant to statements 
in its 1972 Master Plan, has created a new entity— Educational Opportunity 
Centers— by merging the former urban centers and cooperative college centers. 
According to the State University, the new centers will provide information 
about postsecondary educational opportunities and sources of financial aid, 
will assess students* ability to succeed in college, and will refer students 
to colleges having enrollment opportunities. It is the Regents view that the 
newly created Educational Opportunity Centers should maintain the best 
essential ingredients of the two earlier entities, the urban centers and 
the cooperative college centers. To do that, centers must maintain programs 
of occupational preparation and in some locations expand them significantly, 
concurrently providing services and information for students seeking to 
enter a postsecondary program. The State Education Department will work 
with the State University in developing an evaluative program to determine 
the effectiveness of the centers 3.n terms of their stated mission, role, 
function, and clientele served. 

19. expanded programs of occupational education in the urban centers be 
effected as soon as possible. This should result from careful 
planning- and assessment of the needs of people, employers, and 
society (Goal IV) 

Status; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The merger of tne urban centers with the cooperative 
college centers modifies the context of the recommendation. The State 
Education Department will incorporate the intent of the recommendation 
within the evaluation program recommended in the statement of progress 
for reoonunenda'uicvi 1^. 

20. legislation be enacted to accomplish the following: 

a. the expansion of the role of the (community) college to include 
the authority to administer the budget of the college once it 
is approved by local sponsors 

b. the reconstitution of local service areas for community colleges 
along lines that will more adequately reflect population 
densities rather than political boundaries. Pending the recon- 
stitution of local service areas, establishment of new community 
colleges should be curtailed. [The llegents are aware that 
forecasted demands for adequate educational services in urban 
areas may require that new community colleges or new campuses 

of existing community colleges be created by 1980] 

c. the jurisdiction of The City University over the community 
colleges in New York City locally sponsored by the Board of 
Higher Education (Goal II) 

Status: Recommendation Amended and Continued 
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Commentaiy ; The State University of New York proposed legislation 
which would have accomplished 20a and 20b| but the bill was not acted 
upon by the I974 Legislature, The City University of New York proposed 
a bill related to reconunendation 20c which was passed by the 1974 
Legislature but not approved by the Governor. The Regents restate their 
support for these recommendations and urge the 1975 Legislature and the 
Governor to approve related legislative proposals which are expected to 
be resubmitted that year, 

21. a regional examining center be established in the northeast portion 
of the Nation to serve as a "credit bank" for those who have studied 
in whole or in part by nontraditional means (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The Regents note the increasing interest expressed by 
other states in this area. In response to this need, the Regents established 
the Regents Credit Bank, as part of the External Degree Program to evaluate — 
in terms of college credit — traditional and nontraditional learning for 
anyone who wishes to establish a single permanent academic record of his 
college level accomplishments. The Regents recommend a continuation and 
expansion of their Credit Bank and examining center mechanism to provide 
post secondary educational opportunity to all, regardless of how knowledge 
has been obtained by the enrollee. The Regents also support these mechanisms 
as a stimulus to enrollments at traditional institutions of higher learning 
and urge the continued extension of its utilization in this manner. 

22. collegiate postsecondary institutions in the State work together and 
with the Regents to encourage and recognize independent learning on 
the postsecondary level [whether such learning takes place on their 
individual campuses or not] wherever such learning takes place 
(Goal V) 

Statu S t Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : Significant progress has been made toward meeting this 
recommendation by The City University and by the i«dvate colleges. The 
State University has also made progress in this area, especially through 
Einpire State College. The extent of progress at other State University 
units is difficult to measure because of lack of data. Most colleges 
recognize proficiency examination results and educational courses and tests 
offered by the military, and a small but growing number recognize course 
v:ork offered by industry, government agencies, and the like. Nevertheless, 
the absolute numbers of students so recognized remains small. Colleges 
will have to expand their recognition of such learning and actively make 
their policies known to their constituencies. 

The Regents can help essentially by offering services to colleges 
through its College Proficiency Examination Rpogram (CPEP) tests and its 
evaluation of courses in business and industry and other agencies, also in 
the collection and dissemination of information on all learning experiences 
to individuals v*io may be interested in them and to institutions of higher 
learning which may make use of them. The new Regents Credit Bank also has 
a role to play in this regard. Large efforts must still be expended to 
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insure that many more people and institutions benefit. The Regents will 
continue to work with colleges to recognize postsecondary learning which 
takes place off the campus, and they will help to stijmilate such recognition 
through the collection of information on nontraditional education, the 
expansion of the College Proficiency Examination Program, and in other 
ways. The Regents will do so in order to benefit individuals who learn 
outside of the traditional modes, the colleges which might wish to grant 
credit for such learning and thus stimulate their enrollment, and society 
as a whole, which is increasingly and rightly concerned with cost-effectiveness 
and nonduplication of programs in education. 

23. collegiaLe postsecondary institutions initiate broader programs of 
independent study for regularly enrolled students, particularly in 
introductory level courses (Goal V) 

Status : Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary t The progress reports submitted by the State and City 
universities and the private colleges indicate that a substantial number 
of institutions are successfully extending independent study as an option 
to lower division students. Enrollments in these options increased from 
7,800 to 12,400 between 1970 and 1973i an increase of 59 percent. The 
fiscal savings resulting for institutions and the academic flexibility 
afforded students warrant further consideration of this recommendation by 
other institutions, where appropriate to their mission and programs. 

24. the public and private collegiate postsecondary institutions expand 
the scope and the variety of such new departures as the State 
University's Dnpire State College and Syracuse University's bachelor 
of arts in liberal studies (Gtoal V) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; Progress on this recommendation has been spectacular in 
the short time available for its implementation. For established insti- 
tutions to launch radically new patterns of educational delivery is difficult 
for a number of reasons: (1) the time and effort required to move tradi- 
tionally oriented faculties, highly conservative, to different systems? 
(2) the economic restraints imposed by times of fiscal difficulty; (3) the 
fear of failure inherent in radical experiments such as the now defunct 
Bensaiem College of Fordham University. It is easier for new institutions 
to embark on innovative designs such as Ehipire State College than it is 
for established institutions, and in these times of fiscal uncertainty, 
the climate is not congenial to new institutions. 

But, in spite of thesa ijnpedijnents to experiments of a radical nature, 
there has been significant progress. There are the weekend colleges of 
C. W. Post College and P^ce University, the modified external degree 
programs of New York Institute of Technology, the major off-campus operations 
of the College of New Rochelle. 

In view of the considerable progress still to be made in this area, 

this recomendation is being retained. 



25. the State support expanded offerings in the College Pfoficiancy 
Examination Program to undergird the Regents external degrees and 
to meet pressing needs for validation of college-level independent 
study in crucial areas of societal concern such as [police science, ] 
crijidnal .lustice. reading instruction, and the allied health fields, 
(Goal V) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary s The State Education Department's College Proficiency 
Examination Program has and vdll continue to develop and revise examinations 
in general subject matter areas in support of the Regents External Degree 
Program and in the cited areas of pressing societal concern. All test 
development is carried o\it in cooperation with the faculties of institutions 
of higher learning in the State, and examination aresults may be applied to 
meet External Degree requirements. Continued development is needed so that 
practitioners in important service fields may achieve the level of formal 
and certified training necessary for the effective discharge of their 
vocational endeavors. 

26. the State explore, evaluate, and publicize— for those who either choose 
to or must study on their own^the noncollegiate learning experiences 
available through The University of the State of New York. These 
include libraries, museums, proprietary schools, industrial training 
programs, and home study materials delivered th^HJugh the various 
technologies, all of vrtiich constitute an unrealized part of the 
educational resources of the State (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary : The State Education Department is conducting a number of 
projects which will implement this recommendation, including; (1) the 
development of a gystonatic approach to the formal learning experiences 
sponsored by organizations whose primary focus is not educational; (2) 
a survey of nondegree-granting educational institutions to identify those 
which are postsecondary and to develop mechanisms to incorporate these 
institutions into the postsecondary planning jarocessj and the administration 
of federally funded continuing education projects currertly under way in 
four Regents regions to assess and publicize the postsecondary continuing 
education resources in each region. One such project, the Center for 
life-Long Learning in New York City, is a promising venture which provides 
a switchboard service to inform adults of vrrious postsecondary programs 
and related areas such as aid and transportation. As the above projects 
are still in various stages of implementation, the Regents will develop a 
comprehensive report for the Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. 

27. the possibilities of establishing an interstate regional examining 
center to evaluate postsecondaiy learning experiences and to award 
course credit for appropriate collegiate learning be explored 
(Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Discontinued 
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Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation will be accompHshed 
through implementation of recommendation 21. 

28. every effort be made to balance expenditures with income ir. the 
development and administration of programs to validate independent 
study on the collegiate level (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The Regents delete this recommendation from further 
statewide plan consideration, noting that it continues to be utilized 
as a program objective by institutions as they validate independent study 
experiences. Participating institutions and the State Education Department 
all have launched programs which are financially self-sustaining. 

29. counseling services in both secondary and postsecondary institutions 
be expanded to provide full advice concerning the options of study 
available to the student (Goal IV) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The Regents have addressed the issue of improving 
counseling services in their statement on recommendation 13. They 
acknowledge the critical need to include the secondary educatdonal insti- 
tutions in ai]y attempt to upgrade student counseling and urge that 
secondary institutions continue to improve their counseling function, 
also that school administrators allocate a higher resource priority to 
their student counseling offices. 

30. colleges sider the careful development of 3-year curricular 
options fi.*- qualified students in appropriate fields. Institutions 
contemplating 3-year baccalaureates should, however, thoroughly 
rethink the nature of the curriculum and take care not to undu3y 
imbalance the curriculum in favor of specialized work in the 
major (Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The Regents are encouraged by the responses of the higher 
education community toward the achievement of this recommendation. 
Enrollments ia early admission and time-shortened degree programs between 
1971 and 1973 increased 214 percent, from 1,213 to 3f940 students. VS-thin 
the State University, the 3-year baccalaureate program at Geneseo is the 
largest in the Nation, and its well-executed design may prove to be a 
model for other institutions. Though this recommendation is deleted from 
further statewide plan consideration, the State Education Department will 
continue to implement it as part of the activities outlined in the Regents 
Position Paper, The Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondary Eehication. 
and in recommendation 10 of the 1972 Statewide Flan. 
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31. institutions be encouraged to develop early admissions programs which 
would give full college credit for accepted achievement (Goal II) 

Status } Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; There appears to be fairly widespread acceptance of the 
State Education Department's Early Admissions Guidelines, which encourage 
the collegLate enrolling of high achievement high school students, as 
indicated by the early admissions participation of nearly 100 colleges. 
Enrollments in these programs increased by more than 2-1/2 times between 
1971 and 1973. The Regents encourage the continued implementation of this 
recommendation per the direction outlined in their Position Paper, The 
Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondarv Education . 

32. article 13 of the Education Law dealing with Scholar Incentive Awards 
be amended in two ways: 

a. to assure that payment awarded to students be based on credit 
hours taken, to enable needy part-time students to qualify 

b. to extend tue number of semesters a student may receive 
scholar incentive awards from eight to 10 for a student 
pursuing a baccalaureate degree and from four to five 
for a student pursuing an associate degree (Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The Regents believe that rising costs and increasing 
student needs necessitate periodic expansion of the State's Student aid 
program. After careful consideration of the needs of students and the 
pertinent fiscal priorities, the Regents submitted to the 1974 Legislature 
a student financial sid proposal. The Legislature enacted a highly similar 
program. Part "b" of the above recommendation is included in the new 
Tuition Assistance Program for students enrolled in remedial programs. 
The financial aid needs of part-time students persist. The Regents have 
recommended in this report that the provisioi in the Tuition Assistance 
Program which lijnits awards to full-tijne students be expanded to include 
part-time students. 

33. all higher education institutions in New York State, according to 
their financial abilities, plan to expand enrollments of minority 
group students, over and above opportunity program students, and to 
submit corroborative data to this effect (Goal I) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; Remarkable progress has been made toward the enrollment 
of minority students in college, according to the latest statistics 
available. In 1970, the United States Bureau of the Census figures for the 
normal college-going population, ages 18 through 24, showed that 14.1 
percent of all New York State residents in this age group were nonwhite. 
In 1972, 13.6 percent of all \indergraduate enrollees in New York State units 
of higher education were nonwhite. In that year, in The City University 
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of New York 36 percent of its undergraduate population was nonwhite. 
In private colleges 8,6 percent was nonwhite 1 in the State University 
of New York 7,5 percent. As reported in Section I of this document, 
in the fall of 1973 ethnic minority freshmen represented over 16 perent 
of the total full-tirae freshmen reported by the three major higher education 
sectors in their respective progress reports. The major question yet 
unanswered is the percentage of nonwhite students in the mainstream. The 
City University did not report the number of nonwhite students enrolled 
in opportunity programs. The State University system has increased its 
nonwhite population, but it appears that it utilizes the opportunity 
programs as its vehicle. The percentage of nonwhite in the regular State 
University programs has decreased, vrtiereas the nontrtiite percentage for 
opportunity programs has increased. The private colleges have increased 
their minority enrollments and have decreased the percentage of nonwhite 
students in opportunity programs, at the same time increasing the percentage 
of nonwhites in the mainstream. 

The Regents are encouraged by the progress made toward achievement of 
this recommendation. However, they also recognize that more information 
is needed to determine the long-term adequacy of the progress reported. 
Thus, they continue the recommendation and will request and analyze 
pertinent information from the sectors in the Regents Bulletin for the 
Regents 1976 Statewide Plan, 

34, colleges and universities in the State consider their responsibility 
to those citizens of the State who are unable to go where educational 
services are traditionally provided [including the rural poor, 
prison employees, prison inmates, and other personnel with restricted 
assignments, J ( such as the rural and urban poor« the elderly and 
hospitalized, and prison inmates^ t and create programs and courses 
that are appropriate for and geographically available to the people 

Status; Recommendation Amended and Continued 



Commentary ; The Regents External Degree Program, the College Proficiency 
Examination Program (CPEP), Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP), 
University Without Walls programs, and extension courses provided by private 
and public collegiate institutions are indicators of movement toward achieve- 
ment of this recommendation. Recent legislation permits the State Donnitory 
Au-yiority to allow use of dormitories by elderly people. Also, approximately 
2,000 prison inmates are enrolled ir. programs on college campuses, l&ich 
still needs to be done, however, in extending educational services so as to 
bring costs down to realistic levels for the poor and provide more options 
for institutional paraprofessionals, inmates, and, especially, the confined 
elderly. This recommendation has the potential effect of bringing equal 
access to the last major by-passed group of residents in the State, The 
State Education Department will seek to beitig the improvement of such services 
by developing ne^ postsecondary educational approaches for inmates of 
correctional institutions, military personnel, and others as part of its 
1975-76 priority programs. 
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35. enrollment in all opportunity programs [increase to 45tOOO] stabilize 
at 30.000 in 1980 to increase opportunity for minority groups while 
providing balanced minority enrollments in opportunity and [nonprofessional] 
regular programs. The Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP^ 
LprogramJ should be expanded to L12,000 | 8.000 students by 1980 to insure 
adequate representation in the private sector (Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : In 1973 i there were 9f279 first-time, full-time 
opportunity students enrolled by the three collegiate sectors in their 
respective progress reports. In the fall of 1973, there were approximately 
29,000 full-time undergraduate opportunity students attending institutions 
of higher education in New York State. Therefore, the Regents projection 
of 45 f 000 opportunity students by 1980 appears unrealistic, as does 
12,000 HEOP students by 1980 when there are only 5,300 enrolled students 
in 1973. 

In light of enrollment trends and population figures, it is more 
probable that by 1980 there will be 30,000 opportunity students with 8,000 
HEOP students. 



CaADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

36. all currently authorized master's programs be reviewed (Goal III) 
Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; This recommendation has been merged with reccMnmendation 37. 

37. all cuirently authorized master's programs be reviewed for their 
strength from primarily the standpoints of program purposes and 
accomplishments, and secondarily student needs and institutional 
goals and resources. Institutions should withdraw those programs 
which, upon evaluation, prove to be (a) inactive or underenrolled, 
(b) of marginal quality and which cannot be strengthened by sharing 
resources with other institutions, and (c) below the minimum 
standards set by Commissioner's Regulations (Goal III) 

Status ; ReccHnmendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : The State Education Department's study Master's Degrees 
in the State of New York 1969-70 confirmed that New York State shared the 
national malaise in that several serious qualitative deficiencies were 
identified. To correct the situation, the Department is evaluating every 
master's program in the State and recommending termination of inferior 
programs. To date, the evaluation of master's programs in nine colleges 
has been completed. As a result, several programs may be recommended 
for deregistration, said some moj' be oonditionally reregistered. The 
Regents encourage the Department to continue its evaluations, and to 
accelerate its timetable so that the results of the total project can be 
reported in '^he Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. 
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3S. additional institutions not offer master's programs unless the 
circumstances are most unusual or the program is a cooperative 
venture. Those institutions already authorized to offer master's 
programs should (a) define the primary objectives of current or 
new programs, (b) make explicit the practices which will enable 
students to achieve them, and (c) periodically verify the need 
for these programs. Quality and effectiveness in meeting student 
needs should be both the goal for developing now programs and the 
^rijie consideration in assessment of ongoing programs. CCioal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; As indicated in the sector progress reports, processes 
for adding new master' s programs at most institutions are somewhat better 
than those for phasing out old ones. There has been a decrease in the 
number of master's programs registered over the past two years. There 
were approximately 40 applications in 1971-72 with 34 programs re^stered. 
In 1972-73 f there were approximateay 25 applications and 17 registrations 
(exclusive of those programs leading to professional licensure or certifi- 
cation). There is also some evidence that programs which do not meet 
definite needs are being phased out by institutions, although the reasons 
seem to be more related to fiscal than academic reasons. Of the total 
number of master's programs examined at nine private colleges in 1973 by 
the State Education Department, determinations have been made to recommend 
discontinuance of 8 percent of the programs. The Regents are encouraged 
by this progress and urge continuance of the recommendation so as to 
reexamine sector response in the Regents I976 Statewide Flan. 

39. wherever possible, the purposes of professional certification and 
licensing be separated from those of general master's degrees. A 
master's program which is required as part of professional certifi- 
cation requirements or which serves as an introductory level for 

a higher degree should be a detachable program with goals and an 
integrity of its own (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The Regents note that the State Education Department's 
current study of options to permanent teacher certification which are not 
restricted to graduate study and the Department's ongoing study of 
individual master's programs are promoting the achievement of this recom- 
mendation. Since these efforts are still in the initial phases, the 
Regents urge a continuance of the recomnendation. The State Education 
Department will report on its study findings in the Regents 1976 Statewide 
Plan. 

40. [academic advising facilities be equally available to all categories 
of master's students, whether they attend college in the day or 
evening, in summer or regular sessions, are part-time or full-time 
students, or are matriculated or nonraatriculated students] master' s 
and doctoral students have academic advising facilities and services 
which are of high qaality and conveniently available to all categorie s 
of graduate students— whether or not they matriculate, attend college" 
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in the day or evening, attend college in summer or regular sessions, 
or are enrolled for part-time ot» fnii ^time work> The goal of such 
planning is coherent study which is clearly relatable to racogrammatic 
and/or personal ob.lectives (Cioal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; The current assessment of master's programs being conducted 
by the State Education Department indicates thatf vdthin individual insti- 
tutionsi little change has occurred in the quality of advLsementi according 
to students responding to questionnaires. The Separtmenti in its evaluation 
visits, has been recommending changes in the structure of advisement that 
should help without Increasing cost appreciably. One mechanism which 
promises some success Is the centralization of responsibility for advising 
in the Graduate Dean*s office with the appointment of one person to do all 
general advisement outside of theses supervision. TjaLs method is one 
which may not be appropriate to all departments at all institutions, but 
which graduate institutions might consider. The State Education Department 
will continue to recommend changes in graduate advisory services as the 
review of master's programs continues, and it will report on the measurable 
results of these efforts in the Regents 1976 Statewide Flan. 

41. institutions find appropriate ways to evaluate theli'* efforts in master's 
education through followup studies of graduates' contlnuljig education 
and career development, analysis of reasons for student*;' withdrawal 
from programs, testing of graduates, investigation of intangible 
factors, visits by external reviewers, and ;)oint reviews with employers 
of the effectiveness of their graduates' education (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentaiy ; Progress has been made in developing evaluation systems at 
both the State University and City University ^stems. Mbre careful 
consideration is being given to adding new programs as well as to intensive 
review of ongoing progress. The evaluation process developed by Hhe City 
University apprears appropriate. This institution considers objectives, 
quality of curricula, need, and resources. Similarly, tht) process developed 
by State University appears adequate. However, since it has not been 
completely implemented, it is too early to determine how successful it will 
be in meeting the statewide plan recommendation. In the private sector, 
there is no single process. A great deal of variety in the approach to the 
recommendation is evident. The most comprehensive procediires seem to have 
been developed by the engineering and technical schools. P^om the rather 
limited inTormation submitted by the Commission on Independent Colleges and 
Ui'dversities it was, however, almost impossible to make a Judgpient about 
the validity of the processes being developed, although all of the colleges 
cite the fact lYi&t they have an evaluation process. 

The Regents continue this recommendation because institutions need to 
continue their efforts to define their objectives in graduate education and 
verify the need for their programs. The State Education Department will 
contir.ue to assist institutions by both consultation and evaluation, and 
will continue its efforts to develop continuous self-asses'-^nent systems for 
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all institutions in the State. In that May, institutions, with the 
assistance of external consultants, will be able continually to appraise 
the performance of their academic programs. 

42. a pilot program be initiated based on the concept of the engineering 
development program to provide a new option for post-baccalaureate 
training for engineering personnel (Goal IV) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary : Through a series of discussions between the State 
Education Department and interested institutions (colleges, industrial 
corporations, etc.), the logistics of a pilot engineering development 
program have been developed. The ma;jor obstadie to implementation is the 
need for adequate initial funding* -e the program is underway, it 
should be financially selX-sustaii-: "^e State Education Department is 
actively investigating possible sc . . . funding and will issue a 
separate report describing the charactei ;^tics and results of the pilot 
program once it has bec(xne established. 

43. the current Joint Committee on ft'ofessional ft*actice of the 
New York State Boards for Medicine and Nursing pursue the 
delineation of the appropriate relationships in practice 

among the physicians, the physicians* associate, the specialists* 
assistant, and the registered professional and licensed 
practical nurse (Goal IV) 

Status : Recommendation Continued 

Commentary : The Joint Committee on I^ofessional Practice of the 
New York State Boards for Medicine and Nursing has been meeting regularly 
to focus initially on the delineation of relationships between the 
physician and the registered professional nurse in a primary role. 
Consideration has been given to defining titles, roles, and scope of 
practice of the nurse in primary care. A review was recently conducted 
of selected educational programs in the State which are preparing nurses 
for these "extended roles." Recognizing that at the veiy least the Joint 
Committee on Professional Practice provides a framework for discussion 
of the efficient utilization of health care personnel, and that the members 
of that Committee can serve both as advisors to the Regents and as a 
sounding body for ideas generated by State Education Department staff, the 
Regents urge the Committee to continue and accelerate its work. The 
Regents also expect the Committee to provide them with a report and specific 
recommendations in time for Regents consideration in the development of the 
Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. 

44. the medical and dental schools of the State report, by June 1, 1973f 
the further steps they are taking to incret.-^e their educational output 
(enrolljnents and degrees) and to improve the effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency of health care delivery, through measures such as program 
innovation, curriculom redesign, and continuing education opportunities 
(Goal IV) 
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status ; Recommendation Accc»nplished 



Commentary ! The recommendation has been achieved iidth the submission 
of reports by the medical and dental schools of the State. Although most 
respondents indicated that the uncertainty surrounding the continuance of 
federal financial support hindered their expansion plans t several areas 
of potential program innovation were cited as means for increasing educational 
output. These included: year-round operation; day and night classes ar. ' 
clinical training schedules; increased utilization of audio-visual devices 
as learning assistors for basic science core course work; modification 
of clinical training to emphasize primary care; and 6-year 6*A*-H*D* 
programs in cooperation with nearby collegiate institutions. The medical 
institutions* reports are currently being utilized in the study of medical 
manpower needs being conducted by the Regents Task Force to Study the 
Supply and Distribution of Physicians. The task force was created by the 
Regents in the summer of 1973 to study the shortages of trained health 
personnel and to make specific recoomendations by June 1974* The task 
force, consisting of representatives of the medical schools of the State, 
the State Health Department, the State Health Planning Commission, the 
State Education Department, the State University of New York, and other 
pertinent agencies has established a vital working relationship among 
the broad array of participants. Its initial findings were the basis for 
a 1974 legislative proposal by the Regents which resulted in modification 
of the programs of aid to private medical and dental schools. The Regents 
will propose specific recommendations for improving the supply of various 
health personnel as the work of their task force progresses. These 
recommendations will become the basis for future legislative program 
proposals by the Regents and a statement in the Regents 1976 Statewide 
Plan. 

45. the State and Federal governments approve appropriate incentive plans 
for all health care personnel that will guarantee a more equitalde 
distribution of these professionals throughout the State (Goal V) 

Status ? Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; Because of a dearth of consistent data on health care 
delivery, as well as a continuing need for a firm national policy, there 
has been little concerted implementation of this recommendation. The 
Regents are encouraged by the recent Executive and Congressional interest 
in this area. As indicated in recommendation 44f the Regents task force 
on physicians has provided the basis for current medical and dental school 
State aid programs. Additionally, the Regents Medical Scholarship programs 
provide student assistance both for medical students who will provide 
service to designated areas of physician shortages subsequent to their 
graduation, and, at a lesser rate, for other medical students. The task 
force and current aid programs continue to provide a framework for further 
investigation of incentive plans to improve the distribution of health care 
personnel in the State. The Regents look with anticipation toward the 
recommendations of their task force and pledge to utilize judiciously its 
recommendations in formulating future plans for action to the health care 
delivery system of the State. 
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46. further plans in the health professions area be considered in relation 
to the reconmendations of the New York State Health Planning Commission 
at such time as its report is made available (Gtoal IV) 

Status ? Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The Regents Task Force to Study the Supply and Distribution 
of Physiciansi which includes in its membership a representative of the 
State Health Planning Commissiont is utilizing the past and current findings 
of the Commission as the basic framework for continuing its own investigation 
of the various aspects of health personnel training and distribution. The 
Planning Commission has been instrumental in the computerization of large 
amounts of heretofore unavailable current and detailed information on 
registered health professionals in the State. The Regents expect that their 
task forcet until it completes its reportf will continue its close working 
relationship with the Planning Commission. The State Education Department 
will continue its cooperation! and the combined energies of the two should 
go far toward the successful implementation of programs proposed to overcome 
the myriad of problems confronting the health care ^stem of the State. 



ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES 
With respect to enrollment goals: 

47* that the projections for full-time imdergraduate enrollment 
shown in table 3 be approved as the basis for planning in 
order that tae Regents enrollment objectives be achieved. 
However, because of the uncertainties associated with the 
projections, especially with respect to the need for a new 
financing arrangement, the Regents approve undergraduate 
enrollment goals for the State and City Universities only 
through 1975 and defer action on the goals for 1980. 

Status : Discontinued 

Commentary : Section II, pages 27 through 47i of this report 
contains an indepth discussion of enrollment projections 
complete with a new Regents reconaiendation for full-time 
xindergraduate enrollment. This recommendation supersedes the 
foregoing recommendation. 

48. that the projections for full-time graduate enrollment in 
table 3 be approved for long-range planning, but the Regents 
defer approval of the enrollment goals pending their action 
on the **Report of the Commission on Doctoral Education.** 

Status : Discontinued 

Commentary ; Section II, pages 27 through 47 i of this report 
contains an indepth discussion of enrollment projections complete 
with a new Regents recommendation for full-time graduate enroll- 
ment. This new recommendation supersedes the foregoing recommen- 
dation. 

49. new financial arrangements be developed to enable private in- 
stitutions to meet the undergraduate enrollment goals in the 
master plan of the Commission on Independent Colleges and 
Universities (Goal II) 
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status : Recoounendation Accomplished 



Commentary ; The Regents recognize that the undergraduate enroUjnent 
goals for the private collegiate sector have been revised downward since 
the issuance of the 1972 Statewide FLan to reflect such factors as the 
recent decline in the birth rate and the leveling off of the college-going 
rate. A detailed discussion of these factors was developed in the report 
on undergraduate enrollment projectionsi entitled Pro.iected Pldl-Time 
Undergraduate Enrollments for New York State through 1990» published and 
distributed by the State Education Department in the fall of 1973. (See 
also major issue statement on enrollmentSf this document} Section II. 
pp. 27-47.) In recognition of the valuable educational services and 
resources available to the citizens of the State from private colleges, 
the Regents successfully sponsored major legislative programs which will 
directly and indirectly assist these institutions. The 1973 Le^slature 
modified the Aid to Nonpublic Institutions program to increase the amount 
of State aid received by private colleges for each degree awarded and to 
extend State awards to 2-year private colleges granting associate degrees. 
By 1974-75 the annual sum of aid provided ty this program will increase to 
nearly $58 million. Additionally, the 1974 Legislature adopted a student 
aid lian, very similar to the Regents 1974 Student Aid Proposal, which 
increases the award levels and eligible family inccHne levels of Scholar 
Incenctive Awards to college students. The student awards, based upon 
family ir^jome and tuition charged, will increase from a maximum of $600 
to $1,500 for lower division private college students. These programs, 
in combination with such programs as the Regents Scholarship I^ogram, 
the Regents Academic Chair Program, the Regents Aid to Nursing Education 
Institutions, etc., should provide considerable impetus toward the 
continued viability of private colleges and universities in the State, 

50. State University accelerate the developnent for its senior campuses 
of admissions procedures that utilize other criteria in addition to 
high school achievement (Goal I) 

Status; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation was to encourage the 
State University to meet more effectively the educational needs of students 
from lower socioeconomic groups at its university centers. R:*eviously, 
high cut-off scores had excluded this group from admission to the centers. 
It appears that, for various reasons, the University is lowering the 
entrance scores of admittants to its 4^year units, thus indirectly achieving 
the recommendation. The Regents urge the State University and its senior 
campuses to continue to investigate other than traditional factors in 
screening applicants, to overcom<i weaknesses which may be inherent in 
standardized tests. In depth interviews, diagnostic and personality 
inventory tests, and extra-scholistic histories are examjies of supplemental 
factors which could he utilized in admissions screening. As stated in 
recomr'.tindation 1, pp» B-l| the State Education Department is monitoring 
successful efforts in this area. 

51. mechanisms to be developed to enable private institutions to play a more 
vital role in meeting the educational needs of 2-year college graduates 
(Goal IV) 

Status : Recommendation Accomplished 
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Commentary ; The planning mechanisms for postsecondary education 
within the State Education Department have been expanded, and even more 
consideration has been given to the capacity of the private sector to 
accommodate the transfer demand of 2*-year college graduates. This is 
exemplified by the April 1974 action of the Regents concerning the Long 
Island region, where consideration of the space and programs of the private 
sector were a critical part of the decisionnnaking process regarding 
facilities and program expansion planned by the public sector. Other 
activities in this area include the recent articulation conference 
sponsored by the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York and the record of contractual arrangements between sectors of 
higher education. The increase in student financial aid (the Tuition 
Assistance Program) and the increase in the Aid to Nonpublic Colleges 
program also exemplify ways in which the Regents have supported, and will 
continue to support, the private collegiate sector of the State. 



HIGHER EDUCATION RESOURCES 



In order to maintain and assure a plentiful source of qualified faculty 
for New York State's higher education institutions through 1980, the 
Regents recommend that: 

52. all higher education institutions assure maximum remuneration and 
career advancement for excellence in the art and science of teaching 
(Goal III) 

Status: Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary : The Regents reaffirm their belief that the ability to 
teach should be the prime factor in faculty assessment and promotion, and 
discontinue this recommendation only with the understanding that the 
spirit of it will be implemented through recoranendation 59c. Thus, the 
processes of faculty evaluation, promotion, and retention established in 
the bylaws of an institution should emphasize maximum remuneration and 
career advancement for excellence in the art and science of teaching. 

53. faculty members assume a major role in the implementation of innovations 
and flexibility in program design (Goal III) 

Status: Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary : The Regents appreciate fully the role played by the faculty 
in the setting of departmental program criteria and recognize that innovation 
and flexibility of program design must be initiated by the faculty themselves. 
While this recommendation is being discontinued, the spirit of it will be 
implemented through recommendation 59b, vrtidch gives the responsibility for 
curriculum development and revision specifically to academic departments, 
departmental faculty, and the administration. The State Education Department 
will examine this faculty responsibility as it carries out its collective 
bargaining study referred to in the assessment of recommendation 59. 
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54» departments vdthin higher education institutions consider the 

desirability of sharing faculty through regional joint appointments 
(CSoal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentarv s In light of recent experience, this recommendation is no 
longer considered feasible. 

55* all higher education institutions in the State reassess their 

recruitment and promotion policies to assure that a truly diverse 
faculty be enlisted which vdll include qualified members of minority 
groups, women, and experienced practitioners frcsa business, industry, 
and the cultural institutions of our society, and that they report 
their progress along these lines in their 1974 progress reports 
(Goal I) 

Status : Recommendation Continued 

Commentary : The State University of New York in its 1974 ft? ogress 
Report noted that it had authorized establishment of a professional equal 
opportunity officer in and for the central administration, and that it 
has moved into a formal Affirmative Action Flan for implementation throughout 
the University system. Step One of the plan, a University-wide document 
detailing steps for preparation of campus plans, has been accepted by the 
U.S. Office of Civil Rights as meeting the requirements of Executive 
Order 11246. Step Two, the preparation and individual campus plans, is 
close to completion as 24 of the 29 state<-operated campuses have submitted 
plans. Step Three, a composite University-wide plan, will be developed 
upon receipt of all individual plans. It should be noted that the 
community colleges, which function within a separate legal structure, have 
received the Step One document, advice on technical assistance. Many are 
now preparing their own Affirmative Action Flans. The progress report also 
noted that discontinuance of a policy restricting the appointment of close 
relatives has opened appointment to many more women whose husbands are 
members of the University staff. The University has confirmed that, in 
addition to its policies with reference to salary equity, a need exists 
to reexamine state finance laws with respect to granting of salary increases 
to rectify proven inequities. With regard to the utilization of experienced 
practitioners, the report noted that there are no formal prerequisites for 
selection of academic staff. A number of indlvidu^s with nonacademlc 
qualifications have been appointed, especially in the creative and performing 
arts and in technical and vocational areas. The Regents commend the State 
University of New York for the overall progress it has made in the implementa- 
tion of this recommendation. However, a more detailed accounting of the 
Affirmative Action Plans in the community colleges is desired. Noting the 
different legal structures under which the community college operate, the 
Regents suggest that a separate report of their implementation of 
recommendation 55 be included in the State University 1976 Master Plan. 



The City University of New York affirmative action program requires 
the colleges and the central administration to develop affirmative action 
plans that address the causes as well as the conditions of de facto 
discrimination in employment against women and minorities. The policy 
directs that the choice be based on the candidate's demonstrated ability, 
basic qualifications and potential. 

Recent developnents relating to the status of women at the University 
are: (1) revision of the University's by-laws to include pregnancy, 
complications of pregnancy, and childbirth as temporary disabilities for 
which leaves may be granted on the same basis as other temporary 
disabilities to members of the instructional staff without impairing their 
tenure status, (2) open listing of faculty vacancies, (3) the nationwide 
distribution of recniitment aids, (4) collection and analysis of instructional 
staff data including gender, and (5) introduction of day care facilities 
for faculty and students at several of the colleges. Child care leaves, 
preserving jarior service for tenure purposes, are also available \mder the 
by-laws for a full semester. 

In spite of these efforts it is stiU noteworthy that for fall 1973, 
31 percent of the full-time faculty were women, yet they only comprise 
25.6 percent of the faculty in tenure bearing titles. Sijnllarly while 
14 percent of the full-tijne faculty are members of minority groups, 
only 9.6 percent of the full-time faculty in tenure bearing titles are 
members of minority groups. Because the City University has submitted only- 
one year of data an analysis of the trend in faculty hiring practices 
is not possible. 

The consolidated report for the private sector was prepared by the 
Conmission on Independent Colleges and Universities (CICU)* This report 
was the source doucment for the following progress report. 

Progress toward the ijnplementation of this recommendation, with the 
exception of the multiversities, has been extremely limited. Only nine 
of 60 4-year institutions responding had Affirmative Action Rrograms. 
ELght have an Affirmative Action PolLcy and one has an Affirmative Action 
Plan. 

It should be noted that in some cases, institutions without formal 
Affirmative Action Program and/ or Plans do make a positive effort to 
recruit women and minority members. Some cite salary limitations and 
freezes on hiring as causal factors impeding progress. Sc»ne women's 
colleges claim a more than equal ratio of women. Among the 2-year 
colleges, only one of 13 responding reported a definite Affirmative Action 
Program. In regard to the employment of experienced practitioners, the 
majority of institutions utilize them, except for engineering and technical 
schools, where openings are liinited. One institution noted that such 
persons are used as "exemplars of a field of experience." The Regents are 
concerned that after calling attention to the need for action in this area 
of equality of emixLoyment opportunity in the 1972 Statewide Plan and in 
the Progress Report Bulletin, little has been accomplished among private 
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institutions. The Regents concur vdth the conclusion in the CICU report, 
namely, that while a start has been made (to implement recommendation 55) f 
the private institutions still have a long way to go. 

The Regents conclude that, since (1) incomplete material was received 
from The City University of New York, (2) the progress of the private sector 
is minimal, and (3) the State University of New Yoric is about to implement 
Step III of the Affirmative Action Flan, this recommendation be retained 
and all sectors be advised to report progress in their 1976 master plans. 

56. faculty members assume that academic responsibility essential to 
academic freedom and that all higher education institutions establish 
procedures to assure faculty members due process of grievance when 
their academic freedom is challenged (Goal HI) 

Status: Recommendation K.scontinued 

Commentaryt Since most, if not all, institutions in the State have 
grievance procedures that are generally outlined in each college's 
handbook or its collective bargaining contract, this reco m m e nd a tion has, 
for the most part, been accomplished. 

57. guidelines for tenure, including goals and current faculty tenure 
proportions by faculty rank, sex, and ethnic identity, and procedures 
for the dismissal of incompetent tenured faculty be reported by all 
institutions in their 1974 progress reports (Goal I) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The tenure position of the State University of New York is 
related to the question of tenure per se rather than tenure in terras of 
sex and ethnic identity. Those areas are dealt with :ji teiros of the 
Affirmative Actions HLans reported in response to recommendation 55. The 
existing tenure statement has been reviewed and carefully studied by the 
University Faculty Senate, the Council of Presidents, the committee composed 
of academic vice-presidents, and the Central Administration staff. Delib- 
erations are continuing, but the present policy is reflected in the 
Chancellor's statement on tenure \Aiich (1) reaffirms a tenure system, 
(2) rejects tenure quotas, and (3) proposes ways to meet the problems of 
limited positions in a oeriod of static or no-growth enrollments. Examples 
of the latter are faculty retraining programs and early retirement Incentives. 
The statistical material submitted by the University showed that the 
proportion of tenured full-time faculty to total full-time faculty increased 
from 45 percent in 1970 to 55.9 percent in 1973. This is within the ratio 
of 60-40, tenured to nontenured, deemed to be reasonable by the Regents 
in the 1972 Statewide Plan. Variations exist within the major categories. 
The community colleges, excluding those under the sponsorship of The City 
University of New York, reported an increase from 43.6 percent in 1970 to 
66.5 percent in 1973. The data relating to tenure ty sex and ethnic identity 
are for two reasons not meaningful: (1) the number of tenure-bearing titles 
is different from the number of persons tenured, and (2) except for the 
statutory colleges and the community colleges, all State University faculty 
positions are tenure bearing. Thus, the distributions reported are similar 
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to sex and ethnic figures for the total faculty. The sex distribution 
has changed from 22 percent female in 1970 to 24 percent female in I973. 
The proportion of full-time faculty members that are minority members has 
increased by one percentage point, from 6 percent in I97O to 7 percent in 
1973. The Regents commend the State University for the steps taken to 
implement this recommendation in terms of the development of guidelines, 
and the Regents await a further report of progress in this area in the 
1976 Master Plan. However, information regarding the community colleges 
should be presented, especially in view of the fact that the proportion 
of tenured faculty now exceeds the Regents concept of reasonableness. 

Total full-time faculty at The City University of New York totaled 
8,312 in the fall of 1973. Of that number 3,124, or 37.4 percent are 
tenured. Not all of the 8,312 full-time faculty are in tenure bearing 
titles, however? only 5i775 are in positions which can lead to tenure. 
Of the faculty in tenure bearing titles, 54.1 percent are tenured. This 
is well within the 6O-4O tenured to nontenured ratio set forth by the 
Regents in their 1972 Statewide Plan, and enables the university to be 
flexible in its hiring patterns. Additionally, no individual unit at 
City University exceeds the Regents guideline. The Regents are pleased that 
the City University has not become over tenured. 

The City University progress report made no mention, however, of 
guidelines or dismissal procedures being under development. Also lacking 
are data years prior to 1973 which makes trend analysis ijnpossible. 

The consolidated report of the private sector prepared by CICU did 
not mention the development of guidelines or goals for tenure systems. 
The presentation was an analysis of the statistical data reported on 
CICU schediyles 2A, 2B, and 20. In the private sector, the proportion of 
tenured facu.'i.ty increased from 39.4 percent in I970 to 46.9 percent in 
1973. Variations exist within the various categories. All categories 
are within the 60-40 ratio deemed reasonable by the Regents. The distri- 
bution of tenured faculty by sex and ethnic identity is availabe only in 
terms of tenure-bearing titles. This does not mean that the faculty 
members have received tenure. Within th5.s limitation, it is noted that 
in 1973 the percent of women in tenure-bearing titles more closely approxi- 
mated the proportion of women in full-time faculty positions than in 1970. 
In 1970, 22 percent of the full-time faculty were women and women held 
18 percent of the tenure-bearing titles. In 1973 women still represented 
22 percent of the full-time faculty but held 21 percent of the tenure-bearing 
titles. The percent of minority members in tenure-bearing titles appears 
to be directly related to the percent of minority members who are full-time 
faculty members. For example, in 1973 minority members held 5.3 percent 
of the tenure-bearing titles and represented 5.7 percent of the full-time 
faculty. The private sector response to recommendation 57 as contained 
in the CICU Report is limited, as no mention is made of any specific 
institutional tenure guidelines or goals. 

The Regents reaffirm recommendation 57 and will call for response to 
it again in the 1976 Master Plans of the three sectors. 
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58. institutions investigate ways to increase faculty productivity as one 
way to increase the utilization of institutional resources (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The State Education Department conducted a conference 
entitled "Faculty Effectiveness and Career Modification," designed to help 
institutions develop ways to increase faculty productivity. In addition, 
the State Education Department works continually with institutions in 
financial difficulty on an individual basis and suggests ways to improve 
faculty utilization as a means to achieve institutional solvency. Many 
institutions are in financial difficulty now, and others are expected to 
be in the future. This recommendation, theref-re, will very likely 
acquire new urgency in the years ahead; thus it is retained for further 
statewide plan consideration, 

59, faculty continue in its traditional role in academic matters in 
cooperation with the administration and that the following matters 
not be subject to collective bargaining: 

a. Academic tenure should be awarded to individual faculty members 
according to the process set by the bylaws of the institution. 

It is a process which involves the faculty, academic departments, 
and the administration. Faculty should participate as an academic 
body and not as a collective bargaining unit 

b. Curriculum developmment and revision should remain the 
responsibility of the academic departments, departmental 
faculty, and the administration of individual institutions 

c. The processes for faculty evaluation, promotion, and retention 
should be provided for in the bylaws. The processes should 

^ not be defined by the terms of a collective bargaining contract 

d. Student/faculty ratios and class size are and should remain 

a determination of the academic department and the administration 

e. Administrative and/or academic organizational structure is a 
prerogative of the administration (Goal in) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; A conference was sponsored lay the State Education 
Department in March of 1973, entitled "Collective Negotiations; Alternative 
to the Industrial Model," The impact of collective bargaining on academic 
tenure and governance was discussed. Subsequent to the conference, all 
collegiate postsecondary institutions in the State that had negotiated 
contracts were requested to submit copies of their contracts to the 
Department. The contracts were analyzed to determine their cOTipatibility 
with the five points raised in recanmendation 59, and the results of the 
analysis, complete with recommendations for action, were then presented to 
the Regents in May of 1974. 
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The first recommendation of the report, to determine the relationship 
of the five points to the legislation governing collective bargaining in 
higher education (National Labor Relations Act and the New York Public 
Bnployee llelations Act), is now under study by the Education Department, 
As indica*:ed in Section I of this document, a Regents position paper on 
collective bargaining will be developed subsequent to completion of the 
study and I'eview by the Regents, this will provide guidelines to assist 
institutions in conducting collective negotiations. These guidelines 
will cite those items that are non-negotiable according to applicable 
statute. Thus, this recommendation is continued pending the Regents 
position paper and the subsequent inclusion of the g..idelLnes in the 
Regents 1976 Statewide Flan. 

60a. in the area of academic libraries, that where 3R's regions and higher 
education planning regions are not coterminous, effective interface 
be achieved by insuring that the Regents advisory councils in the 
higher education regions make full use of the expertise that has 
been developed in the 3R's Systems through their representation 
on these councils and the relevant task forces (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; The Reference and Research Library Resources IVogram 
(3R*s) facilitates the identification, location, and access to advanced 
library materials all over New York State. It is logical that the 
resources of this existing system should be available to task forces and 
regional councils in the State. For this reason, in the New York City 
region and in the Northeastern region, representatives from the 3R*s l^ystem 
are present on task forces appointed by the Regents Regional Advisory Councils. 
This recommendation is continued so as to motivate newly designated Regents 
Regional Advisory Councils towards cooperative relationships with the 
existing 3R*s System. 

60b. in the area of academic libraries , that appropriate utilization be 

made of the resources of all types of libraries [ — public, industrial, 
research, hospital and medical, and the museum libraries] that make 
up the membership of the nine 3R*s Systems— to meet the regional 
postsecondary educational needs of the State (Gtoal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Coronientary ; Ejy virtue of the regional aspects of the Reference and 
Research Library Resources Program (3R's), access to the resources of all 
types of libraries has been increased through the use of the interlibrary 
loan service. Additionally, several of the systems have begun to develop 
programs to ensure physical access to the various types of libraries through 
the use of universal cards. In order that this progress expand to all 
component librarirss of the 3R*s System, this recommendation is continued. 
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60c • in the area of academic libraries t that librarians be included on 
advisory committees related to higher education at Statei regionalf 
and institutional levels (GoaJ. Ill) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; LLorarians are now serving on statevdde advisory committees 
to the Commissioner of Educationi as well as various regional task forceSf 
therefore this recommendation is viewed as having been accoraplLshed, 

60d, in the area of academic librariest that the device of contract between 
3R»s Systems and regional associations of institutions of higher 
education be exploited (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; Because the emerging function of the Regents Regional 
Advisory Councils is one of advisement i and noi; operational programs i this 
recommendation is being discontinued, 

60e, in the area of academic libraries > that the higher educatic\ regionSf 
jointly with the 3R's SystemSf designate certain libraries ^md/or 
collections of strength] as resource libraries that will be available 
to all students and faculty in institutions of higher educaw^on in 
the regionc, [Such designated libraries should receive appropriate 
compenst-tion for serving a regional role] (Goal III) 

Status; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; There has been definite progress made towards this 
recommendation. Many lioraries within universities in the State are open 
to students because of informal arrangements between participating insti- 
tutions. This practice should be extended as much as possible, 

60f , in the area of academic libraries ^ that every institution of higher 
education have a library that meets threshold adequacy as regards 
resources! stafff and facilities, Thereforei the Regents recommend 
in principle that the guidelines developed the Advisory Committee 
on Long-Range RLanning for Academic Litoaries in New York State 
become the standards for all academic libraries in the State, \ihjle 
interliorary cooperation through the 3R's Systems and regionalism 
is encouraged, it is recognized that the effective use of the concept 
of shared resources and facilities will be eroded if individual 
institutions do not have basic resoiirces and facilities on site (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The State University of New York did not indi.cate whether 
its institutions meet threshold adequacy in resourceSf staff, and facilities; 
howeveri it reportea uu Itc projected collection growth between the yerrs 
1972-74, The City University of New York reported that its libraries are 
operating far below the proposed standards as a result of Open AdmissionSf 
and that "only City College exceeds these standards." The University 
points to the growth of its collection and the contract with the New York 
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Public Library to "provide special service to University faculty and doctoral 
students.** The Conunission on Independent Colleges and Universities reported 
that only the 2-year collegesf as a category, met threshold adequacy; but, 
it stated, "on the whole it is gratifying to note that a number of 
libraries recognized their deficiencies in one or more categories and are 
striving to improve the situation in spite of the fact that, for some, the 
budget problems are very serious." This recommendation should be continued. 
The guidelines developed by the Advisory Committee are appropriate for 
long-term budgetary {banning and, as such, should be accomplished over a 
period of time. New institutions will need an especially longer period of 
time to achieve threshold adequacy in the various areas enumerated in the 
guidelines. Cooperative networks, such as interlibrary loan arrangements, 
would, of course, augnent the basic collections of max^y institutions and 
so affect their adequacy rating. 

60g. in the area of academic libraries « that academic institutions provide 
special library instruction and counseling for students needing 
[remediation] this assistance (Gofil III) 

Status: Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; Vlhile students enrolled in the Higher Education 
Opportunity Program (HEOP) and in Search for Education, Elevation and 
Knowledge (SEEK) often have programs of library instruction built into 
their curriculxim, the large majority of students in higher education also 
need library skills but dn not receive such instruction. As a definite 
component of the achievement of the Regents goal of equalized educational 
opportunity, institutions need to extend library skills to the traditional 
as well as the opportunity program students. 

60h. in the area of academic libraries ^ that effective use be made of all 
media [and instructional technology] including the development of an 
information retrieval and dissemination system [when such methodology 
serves program objectives] (Goal III) 

Status : Reconmendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : While most academic libraries in the State are well stocked 
with books, there exists a need to augnent the library collection with a 
wide variety of nonprint resources which reflect the multifaceted media 
impaat on information dissemination. Academic librarians should consider 
this recommendation as a planning goal when they structure their future 
library requirements. 

60i, in the area of academic libraries , that as joint curricular development 
evolves, so should joint acquisitions programs be developed among 
institutions of higher education. This should be fostered through 
the ongoing joint acquisitions committees of the 3R*s Systems 
(Goal III) 

Status; Recommendation Discontinued 
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Commentary t Joint curricular programs have developed in the higher 
education institutional consortia functioning in the State, but not in the 
existing; Regents Regional Advisory Councils , as these councils do not 
engage in operational programs. There are, however, cooperative acquisitions 
programs in the 3R«s 3y"Stems that are reacly to support joint curricular 
programs as they develop. . Thus, this recommendation has been achieved. 

60 j. in the area of academic libraries , that the State enact legislation 
in support of the reference and research library [service as 
recommended by the report of the "Commissioner's Committee on 
Reference and Research library Resources (1961)" and the] program 
as suggested in the "Major Recommendations of the Regents for 
Legislative Action [1972], 1974." Such legislation would provide 
support for the 3R«s Systems and for State level programs including 
research collection development, NYSILL, etc. (Goal III) 

Status : Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : As the 1974 Legislature did not act favorably upon the 
Regents recommended funding support for the 3R«s Systems, it is a Regents 
legislative priority area for 1975-76. 

60k. in the area of academic libraries , that, in recognition of the vitally 
important role of the Research Libraries of the New York Public Library 
in the total [library] network of the State and of the key role the 
library plays in the support of academic library service including the 
State University of New York, The City University of New York, and the 
private colleges and universities of New York, the State increase its 
support for the Research Libraries of the New York Public Library 
[in order to enable it to continue and to strengthen its support 
services such as catalog and other bibliographic assistance to the 
academic and research libraries of the State] ^al III) 

Status : Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary : The 1974-75 Legislature provided $2,800,000 for the general 
support of such research libraries. This was much less than the Regents had 
reques ed. Expanded monetary support for the Research Libraries of the 
New York Public Library is regarded as basic to excellence in library service. 
This is so because it is the library of last resort in the New York State 
Interlibrary Loan Network and, as a major research library, it serves all 
other academic libraries on a statevdde basis. 



FACILITIES 

61. comprehensive long-range facilities planning be continued at all levels 
in order to forestall the construction of new buildings when existing 
facilities can be altered to serve the same purpose at a lesser cost 
(Goal II) 
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status ;^^e commendation Continued 



Copimentary ; It is apparent that all sectors are aware of the need to 
guard /^gainst overconstruction. Most institutions have reassessed their 
enrollment figures and reevaluated their facilities needs. Many existing 
buildjings have been altered to render more efficient service. Some have 
been razed. Ejccees facilities have been converted to other uses. For the 
most part new construction has been postponed and/or decelerated. Improved 
utilization of existing facilities is evident. The private sector should 
be especially vary of adding new space that cannot )>e justified by the 
replacement of old or unusable buildings. The State University is reexamining 
its enrollment projections and should determine its facilities needs based 
upon expected 1990 student levels. The City University should continue to 
replace rented buildings within the fiscal ceilings negotiated with the 
Governor's office. Based upon earlier estimates, ' collegiate system 
of the State as a whole could conceivably increase *e net square footage 
of nonresidential space available ty over 30 millira square feet between 
1972 and 1980, an increase of 40 percent. Noting that full-time enrollments 
are expected to increase only 5.4 percent between 1972 and 1980 and, more 
importantly, will then decrease by 21.4 percent between 1972 and 1990, the 
Regents request each sector to strongpLy reconsider its construction plans. 
The Regents continue this recommendation and will reinvestigate facilities 
plans as part of the development of their 1976 Statewide Plan. 

62. the Space Factors Committee continue to develop space factors that can 
be used to assess the amount of space available in the State, to 
determine how it is utilized, and to assess proposals submitted for 
approval of new facilities (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The Space Factors Committee developed a number of . 
utilization factors which are used by all sectors in the determination of 
their facilities requirements. The State Education Department will continue 
to utilize these factors and will generate additional factors, as needed, 
for the Regents 1976 Statewide Plan. 

63. the Dormitory Authority continue to exercise restraint in the 
authorization of new facilities construction [in the nonpublic sector], 
especially if they expand capacity, and that the Authority continue 

to seek the advice of the Commissioner regarding academic need 
(Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Amended and Continued 



Commentary; The Dormitory Authority has cooperated with the 
Commissioner in intensifying the oxamination of the need for new facilities 
requested. Since 1971-72, the number of private college building projects 
approved and under construction has declined from 19 to 15 (as of 
June 18, 1974). The intent of this recommendation— to make the nonpublic 
sector aware of the no-growth situation facing it in the years ahead— must 
be continued and expanded to include the public sectors. As indicated 
in Section II of this document (pp. 27-47 ), enrollments are expected to 
decline dramatically in the 1980»s i?ncl. the impact upon facilities needs 
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will be significant. Thus, planning horizons should be shifted to 1990 
for purposes of new construction. The Coranissioner will continue to advise 
the Authority of the lon^term planning implications of all propost d projects. 

64. the State University of New York seek out ways to further improve 
space utilization of its facilities including year-round academic 
calendars and conversion of unused dormitory space of faculty office 
or instructional space (Gtoal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ! Steady progress is being made in the implementation of this 
recommendation. Both the central administration and the individual insti- 
tutions realize the need for utilizing facilities fully and the cost of 
maintaining facilities that are used only partially. Some dormitories 
have been converted to other uses, and marjy facilities are being used more 
intensively over a greater time span. Planned long-range construction 
focuses primarily on the completion of several new and emerging campuses 
and the Stony Brook Health Science Center, Rema^Jiing expenditures emphasize 
replacement or rehabilitation. The Regents delete this recommendation only 
with the understanding that new facilities planning will be undertaken on 
a statewide and regional basis to adjudge the long-term need of planned 
facilities expansion, Thqy will utilize the results of this investigation 
as they decide upon specific master plan amendments. Additionally , the 
continv.ed implementation of resonmendati ons Nos, 6I and 63 will also serve 
to effect the intent of this recommendation, 

65, The City University of New York id ntify individual senior college 
facilities prioriX/ies within these constraints: 

a, that overall space of the senior colleges not exceed 100 net 
assignable square feet per full-time equivalent student 

b, that no construction take place which is not a part of a master 
plan approved by the Regents and the Governor 

c, that no more than $520 million be authorized for senior college 
facilities expansion prior to June 30, 1976, based upon estimates 
of university income available for construction and of appropriate 
outstanding obligations (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The City University has adhered closely to the constraints 
set forth in the Regents 1972 Statewide Flan, As this recommendation includes 
a funding ceiling of $520 million to be authorized for senior college 
facilities expansion up to June 30f 1976, the monitoring of this stipulation 
will be continued. Because of the cost associated with the construction of 
a new campus for Baruch College, it may be necessary to reconsider this 
ceiling. In the development of their 1976 Statewide Flan, the Regents will 
reassess the need for new facilities construction at The City University 
of New York, 
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66. private collegiate institutions reexamine their facilities planSf 
investigate ways to increase space utilization (including year-round 
academic calendars and conversion of unused donnitory space) t and 
limit construction to essential projects (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The institutions in the private sector have, in general, 
slowed the construction of new facilities. The bulk of planned new 
facilities indicated in the private sector progress report are in the 
areas of classrooms, laboratories, and libraries at multiversities and 
universities in the State. Greater attention is being given to the 
renovation of older buildings. New uses have been found for max^y facilities, 
and there is considerable sharing of facilities and resources as the result 
of consortia. The Regents discontinue this recommendation only with the 
understanding that new facilities planning will be iindertaken on a statewide 
and regional basis, utilizing revised enrollment projections through 1990 
to adjudge the long-term need of planned facilities expansion. They will 
utilize the results of this investigation as they decide upon specific 
master plan amendments. Additionally, the continued ijnplementation of 
recommendations 61 and 63 will also seirve to effect the intent of this 
re commendation . 

67. a student allocation model be developed which will identify alternatives 
for reducing the disparities among sector space utilization rates 
(Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; It appears that the various sectors are achieving this 
recommendation by implementing cross-registration programs, physical 
facilities rentals, and dual usage. Also, the Tuition Assistance Program 
recently passed by the State Legislature should effect more efficient 
facilities utilization by providing increased grants to students attending 
private colleges, thus improving the utilization of the relatively abundant 
space in this sector. 

68. institutions design faculty assessment and reward devices that will 
encourage the growth of a faculty mix appropriate to the goals of 
the school and to its resources (Goal III) 

Status; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation will be accomplished 
through the implementation of recommendation 52. 

69. institutions individually and jointly within regions review low 
enrollment courses and programs and taVe steps to eliminate or 
consolidate those that are not essenti 1 to the lareservation of a 
unique academic character (Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 
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Commentary; Efforts are under way in many of the regions to 
e limin ate and/or consolidate programs. This effort has been spurred by 
the need of institutions in an inflationary economic climate to find ways 
to cut costs and yet maintain quality. Region-wide summer prograraSf 
cross-registration agreements, and faculty sharing are examples of 
cooperative efforts. For several years the Regents have requested that 
the Legislature allocate money for the various Regents Regional Advisory 
Councils to coordinate this effort. Until this allocation becomes a 
reality, cooperative efforts will necessarily proceed at a slower pace 
than desired, 

70. institutions seek out and implement new ways of increasing faculty 
productivity and lessening the tiji:5 required for learning; institutions 
consider reorienting schedules around a 12-month year and around the 
material content of courses? and that efforts be made to establish 
flexible devices for the recognition of nonconventional past learning. 
Institutions should have concrete steps in process in these areas 

for inclusion in the 1974 progress report (Goal III) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation will be accomplished 
through the implementation of recommendations 22, 58, 64, and 68, 

71. institutions critically review their administrative staffing and 
operational procedures to insure more efficient resource utilization 
with particular emphasis on facilities and equipment (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary; Within the State Education Department, the Office of 
Higher Education Management Services was created to assist individual 
colleges as they carry out a self-review process and develop ways to 
allocate their resources more efficiently. The Department has also 
sponsored a variety of conferences designed to help institutions increase 
their own accountability. This task is likely to be more necessary in 
the years to come in view of the high probability of stabilization and 
decline of enrollment, depressed financial conditions in many institutions, 
and intensified investigation of educational costs. Thus, this recommendation 
is continued, 

72. the State recognize, with a resource reallocation, the contribution 
of the private sector in providing diverse types of educational 
opportunities; that the State take immediate steps towards lessening 
the differential in net costs to students of attendance at public 
and private colleges and universities (Goal I) 

Status ; Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; In order that the private sector's contribution to the 
diversity of educational opportunity be sustained, the Regents submitted 
to the 1973 Legislature both a student aid proposal and a proposal to expand 
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the program of Statu Aid to Nonpublic Colleges. The 1973 Legislature 
adopted the latter proposali but delayed action on the student aid proposal. 
In 1974 the Regents submitted a new student financial aid proposal to the 
Le^slature which was ultimately adopted in a form very siMlar to that 
which the Regents had initially proposed. The resultant Tuition Assistance 
Program will make it possible for more students to attend an institution 
in the private sector. The State thus has an established policy of 
maintained tuition differentials between public and private colleges and 
universities. Subsequent to a complete analysis of the implications of the 
new aid program, the Regents will develop any legislation needed to 
supplement the existing program as a part of their 1975 legislative proposal 
and will comment on the student financial aid issue in the 1976 Statewide 
Plan, The intent of the foregoing recommendation is considered to be 
implemented through the expansion of the program of State Aid to Nonpublic 
Colleges and the Tuition Assistance IVogram, and is thus discontinued. 



NONCQLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

73. post secondary educational programs be evaluated on their own merits, 
regardless of the type of institution offering them (Goal II) 

Status : Recommendation Accomplished 

Commentary ; The action of the Regents, initiated in 1971, to grant 
certain proprietary schools the authority to award degrees in specifically 
approved ja-ograras may have contributed to an easing of the problem addressed 
by this recommendation. The solution to this problem may depend on the 
development of more adequate instruments for measuring the quality of educa- 
tional program. The State Education Department is currently developing a 
system utilizing performance objectives, together with correlated test 
items, for all areas of education including occupational. These evaluation 
techniques may provide a basis for more objective evaluation of programs, 
regardless of the type of institution. The intent of this recommendation 
is incorporated into an expanded recommendation 74, and it is, therefore, 
discontinued. 

74. [planning arrangements, both statewide and regional, involve the 
active participation of the noncollegiate sector] statewide and 
regional arrangements for the planning and coordination of education 
beyond high school should involve the full and active participation 
of the noncollegiate sector in order to meet the Regents goals for 
post secondary education (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Amended and Continued 

Commentary ; This recommendation has been expanded to include the 
content of recommendations 74, 7S, and 79. For the first time the Regents, 
in their 1972 Statewide Plan, affirmed their commitment to the long-range 
coordination of all facets of the postsecondary educational enterprise, both 
collegiate and noncollegiate. Mary activities are underway which illustrate 
support for this Regents commitment; 
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...The Regents Regional Advisory Council in New York City 
now includes representatives from all degree-granting 
institutions, including proprietary institutions 

...Under a Federal grant, the Center for Lifelong Learning 
is now operating in New York City as a program referral 
service for students seeking postsecondary program 
information 

...A survey to identify nondegree-granting institutions in 
New York State which provide education beyond high 
school is being carried out. A preliminary listing of 
these institutions appears in Appendix F, and a discussion 
of this newly incorporated sector can be found within the 
text under Goal II. 

...The lilgher Education Data Survey (HEDS) included for the 
first time in fall 1973 information provided by the 
degree-granting proprietaiy schools. 

...Under the Vocational Education Amendments of 196d (VEA), 
funds have been made available for the support of both 
degree and nondegree occupational education programs beyond 
.the high school level, including programs conducted by 
public schools. Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES), and 2-year public colleges. This support has 
resulted in an ongoing process of cooperation and mutual 
planning among various State and local agencies responsible 
for these programs. 

75* student financial aid programs incorporate additional provisions for 
adults who wish to continue their education b^ond high school 
(Goal 17) 

Status: Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The Regents believe the Tuition Assistance Program 
recently passed by the 1974 Legislature will increase freedom of access to 
postsecondary education for all. The legislation, however, is not 
specifically aimed toward persons vdio wish to c6ntinue their education 
beyond high school, unless they are able to attexul full tijne. The 
Regents basically agree with the report recently released the American 
Council on Education (Report of the Committee on the Financing of Higher 
Education for Adult Students) which stated that adult students are not 
receiving their share of student financial aid programs administered by 
government or educational institutions. The Regents maintain that in our 
technological society there exists an ongoing need to increase and/or 
refresh one's knowledge in a chosen field. Thus, the number of part-time 
older adult students will likely grow at a pace faster than any other 
type of enrollment (see Section II of this report). 

76. students be pez^mitted the choice of applying financial assistance 
to any postsecondary educational programs in the State, including 
noncolle^ate programs (Goal I) 
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status; Recommendation Accomplished 



Commentary : The Regents recognize the need to increase postsecondary 
educational opportunity by providing sufficient financial assistance for 
those who wish to continue their education in any type of postsecondary 
educational institution. After careful consideration of the needs of 
students and the pertinent fiscal priorities, the Regents su^jsritted a student 
aid program proposal to the 1974 Legislature, and the 1974 Legislature 
adopted a very similar program. 

In their 1974 proposal, the Regents indicated that sufficient student 
aid should be available to students enrolled as full-time degree program 
matriculants in both traditional collegiate institutions and in degree 
programs in postsecondary business and occupational schools approved by the 
Regents, as well as to students attending certain nondegree-granting 
postsec -ndaiy institutions to which Scholar Incentive eligibility is now 
extended by Education Law. Subsequent to analysis of the impact of the 
revised student aid program, the Regents will formulate a revised position 
on student assistance as the basis for possible legislative program proposals 
in 1975 and 1976, as well as for reporting in the Regents 1976 Statewide 
Flan. 

77. a comprehensive management information system be developed, generating 
compatible data on the current and anticipated status of all education 
beyond high school in the State concerning programs, enroHnent and 
graduates, facilities and capacity, faculty, and finances (Goal II) 

Status; Recommendation Continued 

Commentary ; The State Education Department is currently developing a 
comprehensive information system for all of postsecondary education, 
collegiate and noncollegiate, degree-granting and nondegree-granting, in an 
effort to coordinate all aspects of post-high school educational activity 
in the State. The target date for the initial implementation of the 
information system is fall 1975. 

78. collegiate and noncollegiate institutions establish cooperative 
relationships with each other and the world of work for their mutual 
benefit and for the benefit of students in choosing combinations of 
study and work activities (Goal II) 

Status ; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation has been integrated into 
recommendation 74« 

79. formal borderlines between collegiate and noncolle^ate postsecondaiy 
education be erased through the development of a comprehensive system of 
postsecondary education that involves no distinction in status (Goal II 

Status; Recommendation Discontinued 

Commentary ; The intent of this recommendation has been integrated into 
recommendation 74. 
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Appendix F 



Progress Towards the Regents Recommendations - 196U and 1968 



The following is a listing of those recommendations, made by the 
Regents in their 1964 and 1968 statewide plans, which are being continued 
as viable and as yet unachieved. A rationale for continuance follows the 
recommendation statement, and the recommendation is restated in the text 
of this document 'tfithin the appropriate Regents goal. Tl recommendation 
numbers are as they appeared in the 1964 and 1968 statewide plans. Deleted 
segments of recommendations are bracketed [ ], while added segments or 
added related recommendations are underlined . 

I. RECOMMENDATIONS CONTINUED FROM THE 1964 STATEWIDE PLAN 

12. the State Education Department make a special study of the programs 
and costs carried by students entering other types of specialized 
post-high school institutions (business schools, single-purpose 
technical schools, etc.) to determine idiether the State should 
provide some form of financial assistance to students to such 
institutions (Goal I) 

Commentary : As indicated in the assessment statements for recommen- 
dations 75 and 76 of the 1972 Statewide Plan (see this document, appendix 
E, pp. 38-39), the Regents proposed a student aid program to the 1974 Legis- 
lature, which enacted a very similar program. The financial assistance 
benefits (including degree program students at occupational schools with 
approved degree programs, enrollees in hospital school programs of pro- 
fessional nursing, and enrollees in selected nondegree occupational school 
programs) will go a long way toward the extension of equal opportunity to 
those prusuing postsecondary education in other than traditional colleges. 
The financial needs of students still not eligible for State assistance 
(students enrolled at trade schools, students enrolled in short-term 
business school courses, part-time students, etc.) must now be accurately 
determined and analyzed in relation to the educational contribution provided 
by these institutions and to governmental fiscal priorities. The Regents, 
noting the preliminary results of the survey of nondegree-granting post- 
secondary institutions recently conducted by the State Education Department, 
will expand their investigative efforts into the areas of program coordina- 
tion with the collegiate sector and the costs borne by students. The 
Regents expect the Department to report its initial findings by June 1975. 



32* groups of colleges and universities that have close geographic 
and other ties develop iriterinstitutional cooperative programs 
and Joint use of resources, human and material, to ftirther the 
scope of their services to students and to the State (Goal II) 



Commentary ! This recommendation is the foundation for the continued 
development of regionalism as a mode for effecting the coordinated develop- 
ment and utilization of postsecondary educational resources in the State, 
human and material. This principle is reaffirmed by the Regents through 
recommendations 37, 33, and 69 of their 1972 Statewide Plan (see appendix 
E, pp. E.16-17 and B-3 5-36 ). 

58, the State Education Department seek to develop better per student 
cost figures on which to base cos-!; estimates and comparisons 
through a study of fiscal procedures employed. The study should 
be undertaken in cooperation with the Board of Trustees of State 
University, the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 
and the privately controlled colleges and universities. (Goal II) 



Commentary t Though a request for fiscal year 1974-75 funding to 
support the Department's participation in a statewide cost study was not 
approved by the 1974 Legislature, the Regents will continue to promote 
this recommendation. Encouraged by the efforts in this area emanating 
from the National Center on Higher Education Management Systems at WICHE, 
the Department will continue to seek funding for a statewide effort from 
both public and private sources. 

II. RECOMMENDATIONS CONTINUED FROM THE 1968 STATEWIDE PLAN 

5. (The Regents recommend that) Federal grants be provided to higher 
education institutions to improve financial management, planning, and 
long-range development. Programs should be consolidated and simplified 
so that duplications of categorical aid may be avoided. (Goal II) 

Commentary ; Although the Education Amendments of 1972 included 
provisions to implement this recommendation, no Federal funds have been 
appropriated to date for pertinent portions of the Amendments. The 
Regents reaffirm their belief that institutions must be assisted finan- 
cially in their endeavors to improve the planning/management function of 
their operation, thereby upgrading the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the total statewide postsecondary system. 

24* (The Regents recommend that) a continuing study be conducted of the 
teaching and learning processes relative to the emerging issues 
of society to guarantee the relevancy of the teacher education and 
certification processes to the educational enterprise. (Goal III) 

Commentary t This recommendation, by its nature, calls for perpetual 
action. The major issue statfsment on teacher preparation and certification 
(see pp. 12-17 ) describes progress made to date on the development of a 
competency-based system of teacher education which will assure the public 
that professional personnel in the schools possess and maintain demonstrated 
competence to enable children to learn. (Goal III) 



26. [a legislative appropriation to finance an intensive study of continuing 
education in higher education so that a long-range effective Master 
Plan may be developed.] 

(The Regents recommend that) a study of jpostsecondarv continuing 
education be undertaken by the State Education Department to identify 
the needs of target populations and the availability of programs and 
resources to meet the needs . (Goall) 

Commentary ; The State Education Department is currently engaged in a 
in a study of the present status and future direction of the education of 
adults in New York State. The study will focus on the broad range of 
educational requirements of adults in the next quarter century, including 
values and public affairs education, occupational education, and education 
for self -fulfillment. The goal of the study, scheduled for completion by 
June 1975, will be to develop recommendations for policy changes to be 
considered by the Regents and for specific action programs to be imple- 
mented by the State Education Department. 
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Analysis of Sector Responses to the 
Regents 1974 Progress Report Btilletin 



This appendix is presently 
under development 
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Statistical Tables 



Table 1^. Flill-Time Undergraduate Enrollment at New York State Colleges 
and Universities, 1969 to 1973 



Full-Ume Undergraduate Enrollment 



Institution 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 




Total State 


400,288 


439,667 


467,140 


472,488 i 


483,960 


Public Institutions 


223,495 


261,464 


289,778 


299,685 \ 

1 


314,119 


State University 


169,150 


194,217 


211,873 


218,259 I 


229,608 


City University 


54,345 


67,247 


77,905 


81,426 : 


84,511 


Private Institutions 


176,793 


178,203 


177,362 


172,803 i 

1 


169,841 


Four-Year 


303,902 


327,278 


343,110 


342,801 j 


347,246 


Public Institutions 


133,194 


155,200 


171,026 


175,291 ^ 


183,783 


State University 


78,849 


87,953 


93,121 


93,865 \ 


99,272 


City University 


54,345 


67,247 


77,905 


81,426 


84,511 


ftdvate Institutions 


170,708 


172,078 


172,084 


167,510 


163,463 


Two-Year 


96,386 


112,389 


124,030 


129,687 


136,714 


Public Institutions 


90,301 


106,264 


ns,752 


124,394 


130,336 


Ag & Tech Coll. 


14,497 


16,621 


17,788 


18,278 


19,588 




21,676 


29,408 


35,925 


39,554 


41,557 


other Comm. Coll. 


54,128 


60,235 


65,039 


66, 562 


69,191 


Private Institutions 


6,085 


6,125 


5,278 


5,293 


6,378 



SOURCE: Higher Education Data Siystem, State Education Department. 



Table 2. Part-Time Undergraduate EkiroUment at Ifew York State Colleges 
and Universities, Fall I969 to Pall 1973 



Pa]rt>-Tijne Undergraduate Enrollment 



of Xnst^l'bu'blon 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


197^ 


Total State 


163,229 


169,191 


175,413 


195,045 


215,707 


/ji-Year Institutions 


83,242 


85,199 


83,278 


96,135 


111,528 


City University- 


33,681 


34,938 


35,372 


40,221 


46,502 


State University 


9,232 


11,070 


10,837 


12,227 


14,377 


Rrivate Inst. 


40,329 


39,191 


37,069 


43,687 


50,649 


2-Year Institutions 


79,987 


83,992 


92,135 


98,910 


104,179 


Ag & Teeh Coll. 


5,568 


6,613 


7,565 


8,045 


7,146 


Com, Coll. 


73,407 


76,041 


83,607 


89,612 


95,781 


Private 


1,012 


1,338 


963 


1,253 


1,252 



SOURCE: Higher Education Data ^tem. State Education Department. 
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Table 3« Graduate and First- Professional Enrollment at New York State 
Colleges and Universities, Fall I969 to Fall 1973 



lype of Attendance 
and Control 



Graduate and first-Professional Enrollment 



of Institution 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


TOTAL STATE 


151,760 


157,202 


164,974 


171,267 


180,176 


F\ill-Time 


51,094 


55,321 


57,796 


57,996 


60,250 


Part-Time 


100,666 


101,881 


107,178 


113,271 


119,926 


City University 


26,878 


26,653 


28,127 


29,950 


32,086 


FUll-Tirae 


2,511 


3,376 


4,000 


4,815 


4,842 


Part-Time 


24,367 


23,277 


24,327 


25,135 


27,244 


State University 


28,575 


33,212 


37,052 


36,659 


38,428 


FUH-lime 


11,191 


12,706 


14,029 


13,706 


14,132 


Part-Time 


17,384 


20,506 


23,023 


22,953 


24,316 


Private Institutions 


96,307 


97,337 


99,795 


104,658 


109,662 


Full-Time 


37,392 


39,239 


39,767 


39,475 


a, 296 


Part-Time 


58,915 


58,098 


60,028 


65,183 


68,366 



SOURCE: Higher Education Data System, State Education Department, 
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Table 4» New York State High School Graduates, Actual 1957-1973i 
Projected 1974-1990 



Actual 


Projected 


Year 


High School 
Graduates 


Year 


High School 
Qraduates 


1957 


118,953 


1974 


245,792 


1958 


126,703 


1975 


249,670 


1959 


139,536 


1976 


251,463 


I960 


166,816 


1977 


247,770 


1961 


165,236 


1978 


246,678 


1962 


164,518 


1979 


247,147 


1963 


170,375 


1980 


243,080 


1964 


209,057 


1981 


240,474 


1965 


219,616 


1982 


236,332 


1966 


210,256 


1983 


224,685 


1967 


222,848 


1984 


214,883 


1968 


225,151 


1985 


205,525 


1969 


222, 957 


1986 


200,664 


1970 


233,637 


1987 


204, A84 


1971 


234,328 


1988 


207,859 


1972 


240,052 


1989 


187,025 


1973 


2A2,775 


1990 


166,788 



SOURCE: Information Center on Education, State Education Department, 
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Table 6. Full-Time Blrst-Time Freshmen who v:ere Members of Minority 
Groups, Fall 1972 and Fall 1973 



Full-Time First-Time P^eshmen who 
were Members of Minority Groups 



Type and Control 1 
of Institution 1 


Fall 
1972 


Fall 
1973 


Chanee 


Percent 
Change 


: 

Total State 


19.700 


21.959 


2.25Q 




/v-Year Institutions 


10,992 


12,121 


1,129 


10,3 


State University 


2,247 


2,774 


527 


23.5 


City University 


5,629 


6,255 


626 


11,1 


Private Inst. 


3,116 


3,092 


-24 


-0,1 


2-Year Institutions 


8,708 


9,838 


1,130 


13.0 


Ag & Tech 


A14 


a9 


5 ^ 


1,2 


NYC-BHE 


5,626 


6,894 


1,268 


22,5 


Other Com, Col, 


2,485 


2,386 


-99 


-3.9 


Private Inst. 


183 


139 




-24.0 



Excludes: Cornell University, Syracuse University, L.I.U.-C.W. Post 
and Southampton, New School for Social Research, Dowling College, Friends 
World College, Touro College, Roberts Wesleyan College, College of Pharm- 
aceutical Sciences, Juilliard School, Parsons School of Design. 

Cazenovia College, Culinary Institute of America 
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Table ?• Percentage of Pull-Time First-Time Freshmen who were 
Members of Minority Groups, Fall 197-^ and Pall 1973 





Percentage of Full-time, First-time Freshmen 
who were members of minority groups 


Type and Control 
of Institution 


Fall 
1972 


Fall 
1973 


Total State 


14.9 


16.2 


i.-Year Institutions 


15.2 


16.7 


State University- 


12.2 


12.6 


City University 


29.6 


36.1 


* 

Private List -tut ions 


8.9 


9.2 


2-Year Institutions 


U.5 


15.7 


Ag & Tech 


3.9 


3.7 


NYC-BHE 


/a.5 


47.8 


Other Com. Col. 


7.4 


7.0 


Private Inst. 


7.7 


7.5 



Excludes: Cornell University, Syracuse University, L.I.U.-C.W. Post 
and Southampton, New School for Social Hesearch, Dowling College, Friends 
World College, Touro College, Roberts Wesleyan College, College of Pharm- 
aceutical Sciences, Juilliard School, Parsons School of Design. 

Cazenovia College, Culinary Institute of America. 
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Table 8, Pun-Ume ELrst-Tinc fteehnen Wuo were Ftemale. Fall 
1972 and Fall 1973 



Female Pall-tijne, First-time Freshmen 



Type and Control 
of Institution 


1972 


1973 


Change 


Percent 
Change 


Total Stfl+p 




o4, 434 


2,139 


3.4 


i+-Year Institutions 


34,675 


35,458 


783 


2.3 


State University 


9,802 


11,823 


2,021 


20.6 


City University 


9,451 


3.744 


-707 


-7.5 


* 

Private Inst, 


15,422 


14,891 


-531 


-3.4 


2-Year Institutions 


27,620 


28,976 


1,356 


4.9 


Ag & Tech 


4,007 


4,342 


335 


8.4 


NYC-BHE 


7,116 


7,659 


543 


7.6 


Other Com. Col. 


15,043 


15,558 


515 


3.4 


Private Inst. 


1,454 


1,A17 


-37 


-2.5 



Excludes: Cornell University, Syracuse University, L.I.U. - C.W. Post 
and Southampton, New School for Social Research, Dov/ling College, FViends 
Worl'd College, Touro College, Roberts Wesleyan College, College of Pharm- 
aceutical Sciences, Juilliard School, Parsons School of Design. 

Cazenovia College, Culinary Institute of America. 
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Table % Percentage of Pull-Tijne First-Time Freshmen 
Enrollments who were Female, Fail 1972 and Fall 1973 





Percentage of Full-time, First-time Freshmen 
Enrollments vAio were Female 


iype aiiQ uonLroj. 
of Institution 


Pall 
1972 


Fall 
1973 


Total State 


47.1 


47.6 


iL-Year Institutions 


47.9 


48.7 


State University 


53.1 


53.8 


City University 


49.8 


50.5 


Private Inst. 


44.2 


44.5 


2-year Institutions 


46.0 


46.3 


Ag & Tech 


37.6 


38.2 




52.5 


53.1 


Other CC 


45.0 


45.3 


Private Inst. 


60.8 


59.6 



Excludes: Cornell University, Syracuse University, L.I.U - C.W. Post 
and Southampton, New School for Social Research, Dowling College, Friends 
World College, Touro College, Roberts Wesleyan College, College of Pharm- 
aceutical Sciences, Juilliard School, Parsons School of Design. 

Cazenovia College, Culinary Institute of America. 
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Table 10. Number of Institutions Withi.n or Exceeding the Regents Guideline* on 
Percentage of FuH-Ume Faculty V7ho ,..'ereTenur3d, 1970 and 1973. 



Tyipe and Control 
of Institution 


1970 


1973 


Number of Institutions 


Number of " 


Institutions 


Within 
Guidelines 


Exceeding 
Guidelines 


Within 
Guidelines 


Exceeding 
Guidelines 


State University 


57 


7 




26 


4-Year 


26 


2 


24 


6 


2-Year 


31 


5 


24 


20 


Ag and Tech* 


6 


- 


6 




Comm. Coll. 


25 


5 


IS 


20 


NYC-BHE 


m. 


NA 


8 

w 




Other 


25 


5 


10 


20 


City University 




NA 


11 


- 


Private Institutions 


97 


6 


88 


15 


Multiversities 


5 


- 


5 




Universities 


f 




5 


2 


Coll« Complexes 


27 


1 


23 


5 


Colleges 


29 


2 




O 


Eng. & Tech, 


7 


1 


5 


3 


Specialized 


5 


2 


5 


2 


Health 


4 




4 




2-year 


13 




12 


1 



*The Regents guideline is that less than 60 percent of all full-time faculty 
be tenured. 
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Table 11. Tenured Full-Time Faculty as a Percent of Total Pull -Time 
Faculty, Fall 1970 and Fall 1973 



Type and Control 
of Institution 


Tenured Full-time Faculty as a percent of 
Total Full-t-5jne Faculty 


1970 


1973 


State University 






State Operated 


45.4 


52.2 


Community Colleges 






NYC-BHE 


i NA 


37.9 


Other 


43.6 


66.5 


City University 


NA 


37.4 


* 

Private Institutions 


39.5 


46.9 



ijxcludes: New York University School of Medicine, New School for 
Social Research, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, Friends World 
College, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Juilliard School, New York College 
of Pediatric Medicine, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, Collegf^ for Human Services, LaSalette Seminary, and seminaries and 
religious training schools. Estimates of 1970 data for Coliunbia University 
and the University of Rochester were provided by the Commission on Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities. 
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Table 12, Pull-Tijne Faculty by T^e and Control of Institution and 
IVpe of Title, Fall 1973 



Pull-Tijne Faculty (Fall 1973) 



Type and Control 
of Institution 




Tenure Bearing 
Titles 


Nontenure Bearing 
Titles 


Total 
Full-Tijne 
Faculty 


Number 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Number 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Total State 


a, 887 


36,614 


87.4 


5,273 


12.6 


State University 


18,112 


16,925? 


93.4 


1,190 


6.6 


S+flt.e Otjcrated 


11,6S2 


11,377 


97.6 


275 


2.4 


Com. Col. 


6,460 


5,545 


85.8 


915 


14.2 


NYC-BHE 


2,455 


1,714 


69.8 


741 


30.2 


Other 


4,005 


3,831 


95.7 


174 


4.3 


City University 


5,857 


4,061 


69.3 


1,796 


30.7 


It 

Private Inst. 


17,918 


15,631 


87.2 


2,287 


12.8 



Excludes: New York University School of Medicine, New School for 
Social Research, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, Friends World 
College, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Juilliard School, New York College 
of Pediatric Medicine, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, Yeshiva 
University, College for Human Services, LaSalette Seminary, and seminaries 
and religious training schools. 
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Table 13. Pun-Tijae Facility at New York State Colleges and Universities 
by Sex and Type of Title, Fall 1973* 





Flill-Time Faculty 


Sex and Type 
of Title 


Number 


Percent 
of 

Ttotal 


Total Male 


30,385 


100.0 


Tenure Bearing 


27,615 


90.9 


Nontenure Bearing 


2,770 


9.1 


Total Female 


10,345 


100.0 


Tenure Bearing 


e,353 


80.7 


Nontenure Bearing 


1,992 


19.3 



Excludes: New York Iftiiversity School of Medicine, Teachers College, 
New School for Social Research, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, Friends 
Vforld College, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Juilliard School, New York College 
of Pediatric Medicine, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, Parsons School of 
Design, New York Medical College, College for Human Services, LaSalette Seminary, 
and seminaries and religious training schools. 
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Table 14. Female Full-Time Faculty as a Percent of Total 
Pull-Time Faculty by TVP® Title, Fall 1973 



Fema3fi Full-time Faculty as a Percent of Tutal 
Full-Time Faculty 



l^e and Control 
of Institution 


Total 
Full-Time 
Faculty 


Tenure 
Bearijng Titles 


Nontenure 
Bearing Titles 


State University 








State Operated 


21.9 


21.7 


32.0 


Com. Col. 








NYC-BHE 


/»0.9 


34.6 


55.6 


Other 


30.3 


29.9 


39.1 


City University 


31.2 


25.6 


44.1 


Private Inst.* 


22.3 


20.6 


37.1 



Excludes: New York University School of Medicine, Teachers College. 
New School for Social Research, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, Rriends 
World College, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Juilliard School, New York College 
of Pediatric Medicine, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, Parsons School of 
Design, New York Medical College, College for Humati Services, LaSalette Seminary, 
and bemiriaries and religious training schools. 
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u r^I^^^ l^' J^-T^e Faculty at New York State Colleges and Universities 
by Ethnic Identity and l^pe o£ Titl^ Pall 1973* rsix^ies 





Pull-Tinie Faculty 


Ethnic Identity and 
T^pe of Title 


Number 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Minority Grouo Members 


3,099 


100.0 


Tenure-Bearing 


2,341 


75.5 


Nontenure Bearing 


758 


24.5 


Other 


33,047 


100.0 


Tenure Bearing 


29,772 


90.1 


Nontenure Bearing 


3,275 


9.9 



Excludes: Columbia University, Nevj York University, University 
of Rochester, Niagara University, New School for Social Research, 
Pace University-Westchester, Friends World College, Roberts Wesleyan 
College, Touro College, L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Yeshiva 
University, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, New York College of 
Pediatric Medicine, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York Medical 
College, Rockefeller University, LaSalette Seminary, and seminaries 
and religious training schools. 
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Table l6. Minority Pull-Tdjue Faculty as a Percent of Total 
Rill-Tijne Facility at New York State Colleges and Universities by 
Type of Title, Fall 1973 



T^e and Control 
of Institution 


Minority Full-time Faculty as a Percent of Total 
Pull-Time Faculty 


Total 


Tenure Bearing 


Nontenure Bearing 


State University 








State Operated 


8.5 


8.4 


9.8 


Con. Col. 








NYO-BHE 


17.4 


13.7 


26.0 


Other 


4.0 


4.1 


2.9 


City University 


U.0 


9.6 


23.6 


■if 

Private Institutions 


5.8 


5.3 


10.4 



Excludes: Columbia University, Nev; York University, University 
of Rochester, Niagara University, Ne\j School for Social Research, 
Pace University-West Chester, Friends World College, Roberts Wesleyan 
College, Touro College, L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Yeshiva 
University, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, New York College of 
Pediatric Medicine, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York Medical 
College, Rockefeller University, LaSalette Seminary, and seminaries 
and religious training schools. 
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Table 1?. Student Aid Revenues at New York State Private Institutions 
1969-70 to 1972-73 



Source of 
Funds 


Millions of Dollars 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


J-y f ^ ( ? 


TOTAL STUDENT AID 

DTTtrPMrnrc 
JtUiVCiHUriO 


52.8 


56.0 


59.7 


60.6 




1.2 


2.9 


4.2 


4.4 


Local 


0.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


Federal 


31.0 


30.5 


30.8 


31.8 


Jifts 


10.3 


10.7 


10.9 


10.8 


Endovanent 


8.7 


9.7 


11.2 


10.8 


Other 


1.6 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 



Excludes: L. I, U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, New School for Social 
Research, Friends World College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, 
College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, New York College of Pediatric Medicine, 
Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Rockefeller University, Albany Law School, 
Parsons School of Design, Marines College of Music, LaSalette Seminary, and 
seminaries and religious training schools. 

Dote: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Table IB, Student Aid Revenues and Expenditures at Private 
institutions* 1969-70 to 1972-73. 





Millions of Dollars 




1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Student Aid xtevenues 


52.8 


56.0 


59.7 


60.6 


Student Aid Expenditures 


95.8 


106.6 


113.9 


119.7 


Unfunded Student Aid 


43.1 


49.6 


55.3 


59.4 


Selected Education and 
General Expenditures 


713.9 


791.6 


866.1 


902.0 


Unfunded Studeat Aid 
as a percent of 
Selected E & G 
Expenditures 


6.0% 


6.3/o 


6.4:^ 


6.65S 



Excludes* L.I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, New School for Social 
Resear?hf F?ilAds wirld cSlleg?; Robertas Wesleyan College, Touro College 
College if Pharmaceutical Sciences, New York College of Pediatric Medicine, 
Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Rockefeller University, Albany Law School, 
Parsons School of Design, Mannes College of Music, LaSalette Seminary, 
and seminaries and religious training schools. 



'""Studf Aid Expenditures less Student Aid Revenues, 



^Selected Education and General Expenditure excludes: Sponsored Research, 
Other Separately Budgeted Research, Other Sponsored Programs, Organized 
Activities Related to Education Departments, Student Aid and Auxiliary Enter- 
prises. These data are as reported by institutions submitting 1974 Progress 
Report. 
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Table 19. Student Aid Ejcpenditures and Recipients for New York 
State Private Institutions* 1969-70 to 1972-73. 





Fiscal Year 




1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Total Student Aid 
Expenditures 
(in millions) 


$ 95.8 


$106.6 


$113.9 


$119.7 


Total Number of Student 
Aid Recipients 


75,005 


79,560 


83,663 


88,075 


Average Student 
Aid Award 


$1,278 

• 


$1,340 


$1,361 


$1,359 



Excludes: L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Phaimacy, New School for Social 
Research, Ftiends Vforld College, Roberts tfesleyan College, Touro College, 
College of Phaimaceutical Sciences, New York College of Podiatric Medicine, 
Rockefeller University, Albany Law School, Parsons School of Design, Mannes 
College of Music, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, LaSalette Seminary, and 
seminaries and religious training schools. 
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Table 20« Average Undergraduate Tuition Charges at New York State Institutions 
Actual 197071 and 197W5f Projected 1980-81 





Actual 




Pre jected 




1970-71 


197W5 


1980-81 


Type and Control 
of Institution 


Average 
Tuition 


Average 
Tuition 


Percent 
Increase 
over 
1970-?] 


Average 
Tuition 


Percent 
Increase 
over 
1974-75 


St.ite University 












State Operated 












Lov;er Division 


2*00 


650 


62.5 




NA-^ 


Upper Division 


i*OC 


800 


100.0 


NA-^ 


NA-^ 


2 

Community Colleges 








NA-"- 


NA^ 


City University 








NA^ 


NA^^ 


Private Institutions" 












4-year 


2,009 


2,557 


27.3 


3,359 




;c-year 


1,51/* 


1,616 


6.7 


2,003 


23.9 


De.Tree rxr^ntiniT^ 












Occupational 
Ins ti. t u t xOiiG 


If 300 


1,770 


36.2 


2,100 

» 


18.6 



Data not supplied, 

^Community College tuition may not exceed State University rates, but varies as low as no 
tuition, 

^ELxludos: Hofstra Uni\-erslty, L. I. U, -Brooklyn Colle^je of Pharmacy and Southampton, New 
School f jr Social Research, Dovzlin- Colle-e, Friends World Colle-e, Roberts Wesleyan Collec^e, 
St. Prnr.cis Colle.^e, Touro Colleije, Wadhams Hall, Cooper Union, Webb Institute, Harriman CoUe^ie 
Tro-i:r^ Collooe, Colle:.e for Human Services, LaSalette S^u--nary, and seminaries and rcli-^ious 
trair.in: schools, Parsons School of Design, Bank Street Colleije, Collese of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

^Char^jes for de.^ree pro^^ram students only; v;eichted avera^^e derived from sample of four 
Institutions v.hich submitted institutional progress reports. 
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Table 21. Average Total btudent Charges at New Xork State Institutions Actual 1970-71 
anci lv74-7:Ji Frojected 1980-81 







Actual 




Pro.lected 






1970-71 


197W5 


1980-81 


Typo artd Cv?!;t:vx 


Average 

Student r 
Charges'^ 


Averfije 
student c 
Charges 


Percent 
Increase 
over 
1970-71 


Average 
otuaent 

Charges^ 


Percent 
Increase 
over 

1974-75 


State University 














Slate Operated 












NA^" 


Lov/er Division 




1,570 






NA"^ 


Upper Division 




1,570 


2,200 


UO.l 


NA-"- 




Conununity Colle,jes 


2 








NA-*- 


NA-"- 


City University 




70 


70 


0 


NA-"- 


NA-'- 


Private Instltutiwjns 


3 












year 




3, 3k5 


4,101 


22.6 


5,357 


30.6 


*:f*-year 






2,942 


6.5 


3,782 


28.6 


Dez-^ree Ifrantin^T^ 

Occupatloiial 

Inf:tJ?latlons 




1, 545 


1,975 


27,8 


2,825 


43.0 



Data not supplied, 

Conasuiiity College tuition may not exceed State University rates, but varies as low as no 
tuition. 

^Excludes: Hofbtra University, L.I.U.-Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and Sc-uthaT.pton, New 
School for Social Research, Doulin.?; Collese, Friends World Colleije, Robert Wesleyan College, 
St. Francis Colle-:e, Touro Colle-e, Wadhams Hall Cooper Union, Webb Institute, Harriman Collece, 
Trocalre Collere, College for Human Services, LaSalette Seminary, and semojiaries and relipous 
training schools. Parsons School of Desisn, Bank Street College, College of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

^Char-iGS for de^^^c program students only; viei'^hted average derived from sample of four 
institutions which suur.o.. :d institutional progress reports. 

^Consists primarily of tuition, required foes, room and board. 
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Table 22, Total Gifts and Grants Received by New York State Private 
Xnstitutions* by Type of Fund, 1969-70 to 1972-73 



Type of Fund 


Millions of Dollars 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Total Gifts and Grants 


214.7 


207.4 


249.1 


217.5 


Current Fund 


129.9 


123.4 


142.9 


140.2 


Endowment 


36.3 


34.3 


50.2 


38.5 


Plant Fund 


A2.7 


38.4 

• 


47.4 


29.3 


Other 


5.8 


11.2 


8.5 


9.6 



n n ^i^u®!: J-. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Alfred Uhiversdty, Briardiff 
College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Rriends World College, Touro College, Hannes 
College of ^sic, Brooklyn Uw School, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York 
College of Podiatric Medicine, College of Phairoaceutical Sciences. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to lotals due to rounding. 
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Table 23. Total Gifts and Grants Revenues for New York State ftlvate 
Institutions* by 'J^e of Fund, 1969-70 and 1972-73 



Type of Fund 


1969-70 




1972-73 


Minions 
of 
Dollars 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Millions 
of 

Dollars 


Percent 
of 
Ototal 


Total Gifts and Chants 


214.7 


100.0 




217.5 


100.0 


Current Funds 


129.9 


60.5 




140.2 


64.5 


Endowment 


36.3 


16.9 




38.5 


17.7 


Plant 


42.7 


19.9 




29.3 


13.5 


Other 


5.8 


2.7 




9.6 


4.4 



Excludes: L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Alfred University, Briarcliff 
College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Rfiends World College, Touro College, Mannes 
College of tfeisic, Brooklyn Law School, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York 
College of rodiatric Medicine, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Table 24« Gifts and Grants Revenues Apj^ed to Current and HLant Rinds for 
Private Institutions,* 1969^70 and 1972-73 





1969-70 




1972-73 


Type of Fund 


Millions 
of 
Dollars 


Percent 
of 

Tbtal 




Millions 
of 

Dollars 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Current Funds 


129.8 


100.0 




140.1 


100.0 


Restricted 


67.3 


51.8 




80.9 


57.7 


Unrestricted 


62.5 


A8.2 




59.1 


42.3 


Plant Funds 


39.0 


100.0 




27.8 


100.0 


Restricted 


32.2 


82.6 




21.7 


78.1 


Unrestricted 


6.8 


17.4 




6.1 


21.9 



Excludes: L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Alfred University, Briarcliff 
College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Friends World College, Touro College, Mannes 
College of Music, Brooklyn Law School, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York 
College of Pediatric Medicine, Collage of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

Also excludes Yeshiva University, Finch College, Juilliard School, 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Table 25. Source of FuH-lirae Transfer Students at New York 4-Year 

Institutions and Universities* Fall 197^ and Fall 1973 



Full-Time Transfer Students 





1972 


1973 


Increase 


Percent 
Increase 


Total All Institutions 


30,010 


33t080 


3i070 


10.2 


Prom 4- Year Inst. 


12,810 


14,350 


1,540 


12.0 


From 2- Year Inst. 


17,200 


18,730 


1,530 


8.9 


With a Degree 


11,820 


12,633 


813 


6.9 


Without a Degree 


5,380 


6,097 


717 


13.3 



Excludes: Syracuse University, University of Rochester, Hofstra 
University, New School for Social Research, Briarcliff College, Friends 
World College, Marist College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, 
Parsons School of Design, College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, and all 
seminaries. These excluded institutions accounted for 9,A73 full-time 
transfer students into 4-year private colleges in 1972. 

Also excludes 555 full-tirae transfer students 1972 and 474 full- 
time students in 1973 for Queens College of City University for which 
data were not available. 
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Table 26. Pull-H-.e Traiisfcr Students at Mew York Stat^ 4-Year Institutions 



Control of 
4-Year Institution 


FlQl-Time Transfer Students 


1972 


1973 


1 Percent 
I Chance 


Private Institution 


12-6/liL 




-1.3 






Of (^O 




X*4w w Gl WW 






-10.9 


Oat nf* ^tflfp 




o J cn 


2.3 






2f f43 


2.9 


nXwXi cl wc 




3,700 


7.0 








-3.9 




T2 120 


13f 930 


14.9 






5f431 


26,4 




2 ft7*: 


3,740 


30.1 


UUu wX Ouab6 


1 A2^ 


1,091 


18.8 


rTom 4&«*i6ar insL« 




8,499 


8.7 




5,581 


5,8/^ 


4.7 


Without a Degree 


2,2a 


2,657 


18.6 


City University* 


5,246 


6,671 


27.2 


From /r-Yeai'Inst^ 


1,450 


2,183 


50.6 


Instate 


1,181 


1,881 


59.3 


Out of State 


269 


302 


32.3 


Rrom 2- Year Inst • 


3,796 


4,A88 


18.2 


MLth a Degree 


2,782 


3,091 


n.i 


Without a Degree 


1,024 


1,397 


37.8 



See footnotes for Table 25 t pagQ H-25 . 
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Table 30. Pull-Time Transfer with Associate Degrees at New York State 4-Year 
Institutions, 1972 and 1973 



Instate S-Year 


FuU-Time Transfers Studeht vdth Associate Degrees 


Institutions From 
Which Students 
Transferred 


Private * 


State 

KJllJLM t^JToj* UjT 


City 

s/lUm V JL U Jf 




Total as a 
Percent of Graduate 


Total NYS 2-Year 
Institutions 












1972 


2,848 




2,619 


10,891 


33.7 


1973 


3,041 


5,635 


2,969 


11,645 


32.8 


ConiraunLty Colleges 
in NYC 












' 1972 


316 


257 


2,558 


3,131 


kk.5 


1973 


502 


115 


2,900 


3,517 


42.2 


Other 2-Year 
Public 












1972 


2,066 


4,928 


56 


7,050 


30.2 


1973 


2,167 


5,261 


60 


7,A88 


29.8 


2-Year Private 












197ii 


466 


239 


5 


710 


37.4 


1973 


372 


259 


9 


640 


32.3 



Excludes: Syracuse University, University of Rochester, Hofstra University, 
New School for Social Research, Briarcliff College, Friends World College, Marist 
College, Roberts Wesleyan College, Touro College, Parsons School of Design, College 
of Pharmaceutical Sciences and all &<3raj.naries. These excluded institutions accounted 
for 2,473 full-time students in 1972 or lS.7 percent of the full-time transfers into 
V-year private institutions in 1972. 
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Table 31. Comparison of Previous and Revised 1980 Pull-TLme airoUment 
Projection by Level for n?ivate InstitiitD-ons* 



1980 FUll'-Time Enrolment 



Level of Student 


1972 
Master Flan 
Prelection 


Revised 
RfoJection^Ht 


Percent 
Chanee 


Total Full-Tijne 
EnrollJnent 


246,133 


216, 5A1 


-12.0 


Undergraduate 


202,656 


174,316 


-14.0 


Fir st-Prof e ssional 


11,919 


12,814 


7.5 


Graduate 


31,558 


29,411 


-6.8 



ibccludes: L. I. U. -Brooklyn Colle/»e of Pharmacy, Dovding College, 
Touro College, Parsons School of Design, College of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, New York College of Podiatric Medicine, Mt, Sinai School of 
Medicine, College for Human Services, and seminaries and religious training 
schgols. 

Projections submitted by private institutions as part of their 
institutional progress reports. 
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Table 32, Full-Time EnroUjnent at Private Listituti-)ns« by Level; Actual 
1973 and Revised 1980 Projection 



Pull-Tuno Ifridergraduate Birollment 



Level of Student 


Actual 
1973 


Projected** 
1980 


Increase 


Percent 
Increase 


Total FUH-Time 
Enrollment 


203,405 


216,541 


13,136 


6.5 


Undergraduate 


164»898 


174,316 


9,418 


5.7 


First-Professional 


11,303 


12,814 


1,511 


13.4 


Graduate 


27,204 


29,411 


2,207 


8.1 



Excludes: L. I. U. -Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Doiiding College, 
Touro College, Parsons School of Design, College of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Nev; York College of Pediatric Medicine, Mt. Sinai School of 
Medicine, College for Human Services, and seminaries and religious training 
schools. 

Projections submitted by private institutions as part of their 
institutionpl progress reports. 
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Table 33, P3*ogression of Pull-'Iime Students Through Selected New York State 
List, tutiuris, i^W 1969 to Fail '-9V3 



T^ype and Control 
of Institution 



Percent of Full'-Time freshmen Entering in Fall 1969 Whot 



Were FlAl-Time 
Sophomores 
or Higher 
in Fall 1970 



Were ROl-Time 
Juniors 
or KLgher 
in Fall 1971 



Were FUll-lline 
Seniors or 
had Graduated 
ty Fall 1972 



Received a 
Degree by 
June 1973 



City University 
College #1* 

State University 
University Center 

College #2 
University Colleges 

College jJ9 

Rrivate Institutions 
Universities 

College #if 
College Complexes 

College #5 

College #6 

College #7 
Colleges 

College #S 
Eng, & Tech. 

College #9 



54.6 



39.5 



52.5 



79.5 

91.6 
87.0 
93.2 

80.9 

80.9 



36.0 



62.1 



45.2 



66.8 

84.0 
70.8 
80.0 

57.1 
71.6 



24.2 



75.5 



43.2 



62.5 

79.2 
65.7 
76.2 

54.0 

69.0 



NA 



51.7 



43.2 



60.0 

78.0 
58.5 
66.5 

47.5 

67.7 



City University submitted data on the full-tijne freshmen class that entered in 
fall 1970. Since these students would normally graduate in June 1974 the last column 
of data could not be derived. 
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Table 34. Fall 1972 Status of Remaining 1969 Pull-nme fVeshman Class for 
Selected New York State Institutions 



Type and Control 
of Institution 


Percenl 


b of 1969 Pull-Tirae Freshmen Who: 


Were Full-time 
Juniors or Lower 
in Fall 1972 


Were Full-time 

Seniors 

in Fall 1972 


Had Received 
a Degree 
by Pall 1972 


Total 


City University 










College #1* 


31.8 


24.2 




56.1 


State University 










University Center 










College #2 


1.9 


73.3 


2.2 


77.4 


University Collet 










College m 


17.8 


43.1 


0.1 


60.9 


ftrivate Institutions 










Universities 










College #4 




'^O.O 


- 


60.0 


College Complex 










College #5 


3.4 


78.2 


1.0 


82.6 


Collegfi #6 


0.4 


65.7 




66.0 


College #7 


2.6 


76.2 




78.8 


Colle;;es 










College m 


S.3 


52.3 


1.6 


62.3 


Eng> & Tech. 










College #9 


1.8 


69.0 




70.8 



City University suboiitted data on the full-time freshmen class that entered in 
fall 1970. Since these students would normally graduate in June 1974 the last column 
of data could not be derived. 
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Table 37, New York State Financing of Higher Education Funds Available 
for 1973-74 SFI and Appropriations for 197W5 SPY 





Mllions of Dollars 








Funds 
Available 


Approp- 1 
riations 


1 Change 
1973-74A974-75 




1973-74 


197^.-75 




Percent 


State University"'' 

State Purposes— fiscajL Req,*ts. 

Less: Income FUnds Applied 
Net State Fluids Req*d. 

Less: Items Listed Below 
Regular Operations 2 
Estimated OnpLoyee Benefits 


$556.4 
(92.0) 

464.4 
(31.9) 

98.0 


$602.7 
(75.8) 

526.9 
(31.4) 
495.5 
129.8 


$46.3 
62.5 
55.0 


e.3 

13.5 
12.5 


State Purposes-Regular Opera- 
tions-Adjusted 


$538.5 


$625.3 


$86.8 


16.1 


City University of New York 


132.3 


154.5 


22.2 


16.8 


Community Colleges 


112.4 


118.9 


6.5 


5.8 


Aid to Nonpublic Institutions 


69.6 


78.1 


8.5 


12.2 


Bundy Aid » 
Medical & Dental Schools*^ 
Expansion Contracts 
Operating Funds 
Capital Funds 
Capitation Funds 
Nursing Schools-Expansion 
PoOy. Inst, of N.Y, (Brooklyn) 


49.3 

4.7 
4.9 
6.2 
1.2 
3.3 


56.9 

5.3 
4.0 

8.9 
1.0 
2.0 


7.6 

.6 
(.9) 
2.7 
(.2J 

(1.3) 


15.4 

12.8 
(18.4) 

A3. 5 
(16.7) 
(39.4) 


Aid to Students 


94.5 


124.1 


29.6 


31.3 


Regents Schol. and Fellow. 
Scholar Incent. -Tuition Asst. Prog. 
SUNY Scholarships4 


32.3 
56.4 
5.8 


32.1 

88.6 
3.4 


(.2) 
(2.4) 


(.6) 
57.1 


ft»ograms for Disadvantaged Students 


$ 34.2 


$ 34.7 


$ .5 


1.5 


HEOP-Private Institutions 

SEEK-SUNY 

SEM-CUNY 

SEEK-Community Colleges-Upstate 
SEEK-Comiminity CoHeges-N.Y.C. 


7.4 
9.8 
12.3 
2.7 
2.0 


7.6 
9.6 
13.2 
2.6 
1.7 


.2 
(.2) 
.9 

(.1) 
(.3) 


2.6 
(.2) 
7.3 
(3.7) 
(15.0) 


Other State Education Dept. Programs 


8.2 


8.9 


.7 


8.5 


SEI>-ttLgher Education Services 
SED-ft-ofessional Educ. Services 
Regents Exam, and Schol. Services^ 
ELnstein and Schweitzer Chairs 
Teacher Training Grants 
Education of Indians 


2.2 

3.3 
1.8 

.5 
.2 
.2 


2.5 
3.6 
1.9 

.5 
.2 

.2 


.3 
.3 
.1 


13.6 

9.1 
5.6 



NOTE: See list of footnotes on following page. 
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Table 37* Continued 





KLLLLons of Dollars 


Change 
1973-74A974-75 


ruiiQS 
Available 
1973-74 


Approp- 
riations 
1974-75 


Amount 


Percent 


Other Appropriations to SUNY 


14.4 


14.1 


(.3) 


(2.1) 


QuUQ6nu iuQculS 


.9 


.6 




(33.3) 


Educational Opportunity Centers 




11 *; 


(.2) 


(1.8) 




1.3 


1.3 




- 


Institute for Policy Alternatives 


.5 


.7 


.2 


40.0 


Appropriations to Other State Agencies 










Higher Bduc, Services Corp, „ 
Higher Educ. Assistance Corp. ' 




.6 


.6 


+ 


6T7 


7.6 


.9 


13.4 


N«ir« Ocean Science Laboratoiy 


.8 


1.0 


.2 


25.0 


N«Y«S« Science & Tech. Foundation 


.4 


.5 


.1 


2^.0 


Total Punds^ 


$1,012.0 


$1,168.3 


$156.3 


15.4 



■''See the preceding text for explanation of the figures for State University. 

^Eknployee benefits have been estijnated by the Division of the Budget on the 
basis of percentages provided by the Department of Audit and Control. The state's 
procedures for administering and accounting for charges for benefits for "all 
State employees" make it almost impossible to deteimine these outlays on behalf 
of any one State institution or agency— from available published documents. 

^Expansion contracts with medical schools, which were to expire on June 30, 
1974, are to continue for another year; those with dental schools continue in 
effect until 1979. Capital grants to medical schools are substantially completed; 
the 1974-75 funds cover the dental schools and two medical schools receiving now 
or modified grants. Dental schools received $1.5 million of emergency funds in 
1973-74; they will now be receiving capitation grants on the same basis as the 
medical schools under new Section 6402 of the Education Law. 

^SUNY Scholarships appropriation for 1973-74 includes $2.8 million in the 
1974 Supplemental Budget to cover obligations incurred prior to April 1, 1974. 

^Amounts for administration of Regents scholarships, fellowships and scholar 
incentive awards are estimated at 70 percent of the appropriations for this office, 

^The new Higher Education Services Corporation created by S-10844 to 
administer all student grant and loan programs has been granted "start-^p" funds 
of $625,000. 



Table 37« footnotes continued 



'Administration of HEAC requires $2.7 million in 1973-74 and an estimated 
$3,4 million in 1974-75. Interest subsidies and defaults account for $4.0 
million in 1973-74. For 1974-75 the basic comparable figure for this purpose 
is $2,5 million with an additional $1,7 million being provided (by the enactment 
of Section 13 of &-108/(4) to subsidize interest liahiHties of borrowers ^ose 
adjusted family income is less than $309000 per year. 

In addition to the appropriations directly provided, the following should 
be noted: 

A, SUNY was permitted to waive tuition in the amount of $12 million in 
1973-74; authorized waivers for 197W5 are $11 million, 

6, First instance funds (advanced and to be repaid to State) in the amount 
of $2 million are provided to the Dormitory Authoidty for loans it will make 
to Elsenhower College in 1974-75. 

C, Cazenovla CoIlegOi also facing closurei will receive a loan of several 
hundred thousand dollars from the Dormitory Authority during 1974-75. 
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Table 38. Federal Higher Education Appropriations Funds Available for 
1973 and 1974 and Proposed for 1975 fiscal Years 





Thousands of Dollars 


Higher Education 
Program Category 


1973 
Available 


1974 
Appropriated 


1975 
Request 


!• Student Assistance 








a. Grants/Work StucJy 

1. BEOG 

2. SEOG 

3. Work-Study 


$ 2,793 
210,876 
274,298 


$ 475,000 
210,300 
270,200 


$1,300,000 
0 

250,000 


b. State S.I* Grants 




19,000 


0 


c. Cooperative Education 


10,750 


10,750 


11,000 


d. Subsidized Loans 


240,000 


310,000 


430,000 


e« uirecb Loans 


574«000 


293.000 


6.000 


Sub-Total - 
Student Assistance 


$1,312,717 


$1,588,250 


$1,997,000 


XI « Disadvantaged Students 








a. Talent Search \ 

b. Upward Bound \ 

c. Special Services 

d. Education Opportunity) 

Centers \ 


$ 72,300 


$ 70,331 


$ 70,300 



III. College Personnel Development 

a. College Teacher Fellow- 

ships (Veterans only 

for 1975) 20,000 

b. Fellowships for 

Disadvantaged - 

c. Development Institutes 796 

d. ELlender Fellowships 500 



Sub-Total - College 
Personnel Develop. 



$ 21,296 



5,806 
750 

500 



4,000 
800 

500 



7,056 



5,300 
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Table 38* continued 







Hiousands of Dollars 


Higher Education 
Pro/zram Category 


1973 
Available 


1974 
ADDropriated 


1975 
Reouest 


IV. Institutional Assistance 












a. 


Strengthening Develop- 
ing Institutions 


$ 


87,850 


$ 100,000 


$ 


120,000 


b. 


Construction 

1, Subsidized Loans 

2, (k*ants 




29,284 
1,978 


31,425 




26,000 




Language Training and 
Area Studies 




2,295 


12,700 




10,000 


d. 


University Community 
Service 




14,922 


U,250 




0 


e. 


Aid to Land Grant 
Colleges 




12,700 


12,200 




0 


f 


State Postsecondary 
Educ. Commissions 




2,7A8 


3,000 




0 


g« 


Veteran's Cost of 
Instruction 




25,000 


23,750 




0 


h. 


Postsecondary 
Innovation 




10,000 


0 




0 




Sub-Total-Institutional 
Assistance $ 


186,777 


$ 197,325 


$ 


156,000 


TOTAL-HIGHER EDUCATION 


$1,599,A43 


$ 1,860,247 


2,200,000 


Vocational and Adult Educ. 


$ 


653,125 


$ 588,549 


$ 


55,639* 


Library Reso\u*ces 












a. 
b. 


College Libraries 
Undergraduate Instruc- 
tional Equipment 




12,405 
13.000 


9,985 
11.875 




0 
0 




Sub-Total-Library 
Resources 


$ 


25,405 


$ 21,860 


$ 


0 


Educational Professions 
Development 


$ 


117,412 


$ 97,383 


$ 


46,000 


Ftond for Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education 






$ 10,000 


$ 


15,000 


National Institute of 
Education 


$ 


110,000 


$ 75,000 


$ 


130,000 



^975 request covers only Career Education, Teacher Corps and other 
personnel development. All other appropriations for this general area have 
been put into the new "consolidated educational grants program". 
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